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My Lord, 

Although the zealous attachment which your 
Lordship has ever evinced for your own country, 
has hitherto confined your observations and travels 
to its shores, yet I flatter myself that you may 
find more interest in the following pages, than 
those, who (yielding to the prevailing mania now 
raging with our countrymen) wander over foreign 
realms before they are acquainted with the beauties 
and charms of their own. But after having acquired 
a knowledge of that which is most estimable in our 
native land, the more extended the range of our 
journey through life, the more enlarged becomes 
our share of information, and the more enhanced 
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is our value for our earliest home ; I may, there- 
fore, presume that the period will arrive when 
your Lordship may be tempted to explore more 
distant scenes; and as the subjoined chapters 
record the observations gleaned in the traverse 
of many countries, proud should I be, could I 
dare hope that aught which I have stated could 
induce you ever to visit the nations I have at- 
tempted to describe; and should the result of 
my researches and remarks now offered to your 
Lordship and the public, afford you any informa- 
tion or amusement for a leisure hour, I shall 
not regret the time and labour which have been 
expended in the work which is humbly inscribed 
to your Lordship, 

By your very grateful and sincere friend. 

And obedient servant, 

R HERVE. 

Brooks Grove Cottage, Halstead, Kent, 
September^ 1837. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THB author's bad HABITS — WANT OF ORDER — PRONENESS TO 

ERR DEPARTURE FROM MARSEILLES BY AN AUSTRIAN 

VESSEL — DECEIVED BY THE CAPTAIN COMPENSATED BY 

THE PASSENGERS — BAD ACCOMMODATIONS IN MERCHANT 

SHIPS A SEA COOK — A CABIN BOY — INHABITED BERTH 

ARRIVAL AT MALTA — ITS COSTUMES — EXTREME HEAT 

BEVERLY HOTEL — RE-EMBARK — SLOW PROGRESS ARRIVAL 

AT NAPOLI — ITS INHABITANTS. 

It is the usual practice for authors to prefix some 
description of preface or introduction to their 
works, and it is as usual for readers never to 
peruse them, therefore, being particularly anxious 
that my prefatory remarks should fix the attention 
of the public, I have thus endeavoured to engraft 
my preliminary information on the body, of my 
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THE author's bad HABITS. 



work, hoping thereby to cajole my readers into 
perusing that which they would otherwise pass 
over ; but however I may have thus deceived the 
public, it has been with the most honest intention, 
wishing in some degree to apprize my readers of 
what the following pages will consist, that they 
may not risk losing their time and patience in the 
perusal of a collection of chapters which can neither 
afford them instruction nor entertainment, if their 
taste be such as can never accord with the very 
loose and desultory manner in which the following 
unconnected reminiscences are written. I there- 
fore entreat those readers who are attached to any 
thing in the shape 6f order, or system, at once to 
shut the book, as I never could in any transac- 
tions through life arrive at that most desirable of 
all talents, arrangement. I may almost state that 
I was born an artist, beginning to wield a pencil 
even before I had quitted my female attire ; but 
know not why I could never acquire any other ar- 
tistlike quality than that of a total want of order, 
which has characterised the whole of my progress. 
I must also crave pardon for a sort of rest- 
lessness, which will occasion me now and then 
suddenly to traverse the continent, perhaps from 
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Constantinople to Calais, or leap from the Archi- 
pdago to the other extremity of the Mediterra- 
nean, from theuce cross the English or Irish 
channel, as caprice may dictate, with a rapidity 
infinitely surpassing any travelling yet performed 
by steam boats, steam carriages, or even balloons ; 
and above all, I must beg of the reader never to 
expect that because I set out for any given place, 
that I should probably arrive at the stated desti- 
nation; for such has ever been my uncalculating 
want of foresight, that even by that most straight- 
forward mode of travelling, the stage coach, with 
a genius peculiar to myself, for erring and straying 
from the right path, I have contrived to enter or 
mount the wrong vehicle, and after having pro- 
ceeded some miles on a false tack, have at length 
discovered that I was at fault, by the conversation 
of the passengers, or some other circumstance, 
which has happily occurred to enlighten me in my 
devious course; and in embarking on board a 
vessel bound for a certain port, however the ship 

ft 

may arrive at its wished-for harbour, it by no 
means follows that I should arrive with it. 

On the 6th of August I started from Marseilles 
on board an Austrian brig, which cleared out for 

b2 



4 DECEIVED BY THE CAPTAIN. 

Constantinople ; my passport was regularly made 
out for that city, my passage paid, my baggage and 
myself safely shipped, and each assigned their 
respective quarters, and in fact every thing was 
arranged according to the right regular order of 
things, without any confusion, or any thing left 
behind, very contrary to my usual practice ; but my 
errant star still prevailed. Having understood that 
an English family had taken their passage by the 
same vessel, I repeatedly asked the captain if I 
could have access at pleasure to the cabin, sus- 
pecting that it might have been exclusively en- 
gaged by the other passengers; to which he replied 
that I was at full liberty to enter it whenever 
I thought proper. Thus assured, I went on board 
in full confidence, and it being night time, and a 
good orderly retiring hour, betook myself to my 
bed, which was contained in a hole commonly 
called a berth, and was for a long time kept awake 
by the gnawing of the rats and mice, whom I had 
strong reasons to suspect had made an invaision on 
my sea stores ; but very early in the morning I 
was awakened by sounds of another nature, that of 
the above mentioned English family coming on 
board, and who on entering the cabin very soon 
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began to display certain alanning symptoms of 
exclusive possession, not only by their words, but 
by their deeds, such as nailing up curtains, forming 
partitions, &c* I had not lain very easy prior to 
this event, and at this discovery was still more 
uneasy than before ; but being of opinion that it is 
better to face a perplexity, than to remain long in 
suspense, I arose, and on the deck found General 

G ^ who, with his lady, Mr. Robertson (his 

secretary), and servants, composed the family des- 
tined to be my fellow passengers. I immediately 
presented myself to the General, and entered forth- 
with on the subject which most interested me; 
and he very candidly informed me that he had 
made an engagement, specifically giving him a 
right to the cabin, to the exclusion of any other 
passenger, oifering at the same time to shew me 
his agreement in writing confirming his assertion ; 
but I needed no farther evidence, to convince me 
that I had been out-generaled, although I had 
applied long before the captain had heard of any 
prospect of having other passengers ; but this de- 
claration of the general's was accompanied by the 
most polite invitation, not only to enter the cabin 
at discretion, but also to join their little circle en 
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famiUey which proved to me so agreeable, that I soon 
ceased to regret that I had been ont-manoeuvred, 
and to feel more pleasure in my defeat, than 
others have sometimes experienced in a victory. 

Thus circumstances hitherto combined to sof- 
ten the disagreeables inseparably associated in my 
ideas with a voyage in an indifferent Austrian 
merchant vessel. Our captain and crew were 
lUyrian ; and as to our ship, it appeared to be built 
in every possible manner so as to give permission 
to every other to pass it; nor were appearances in 
this instance deceiving, for every sail we descried 
astern, we very soon had to look for a-head, and 
very soon after to lose sight of altogether. In fJact, 
the first time I went on board her, it appeared to 
me that I was a quarter of an hour getting round 
her stem; and on gazing at her I often thought 
that the architect by whom she was constructed, 
must certainly have been all the time thinking of a 
tub, which she resembled in her proportions more 
than any vessel I ever saw before, or since ; indeed, 
she had for me but one recommendation, that of 
being the only ship bound for Constantinople. 

Perhaps it is my bad taste, but there is always 
something disagreeable to me in the odour of 
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a merchant vessel; but this in which I was 
doomed to become an inmate, appeared to me 
pre-eminent in that respect ; to such a degree did 
it surpass all others in that oifensive quality, that 
before I could get to sleep I was obliged to bathe 
my pillow with most plentiful ablutions of laven- 
der water ; but this was not always efficacious, for 
tlie aperture containing my couch was most un- 
fortunately situated, being next to a cupboard, the 
contents of which I shall not attempt to analyse ; 
all I know is, that generally about midnight there 
came tJie cook, who, like an evil spirit, only ap- 
peared at that dark hour, and then to awaken me 
by unlocking this fatal closet, which emitted so 
powerful an effluvia, that I could only compare it 
to the opening of Pandora's box. I have always 
made it a rtile when on a voyage to avoid, if pos- 
sible, ever seeing the cook, lest his appearance 
should have a baneful influence on my appetite, 
nor did I now feel inclined to depart from my 
usual practice ; but in this instance his presence 
was forced upon me, and his personal endowments 
made too permanent an impression on my mind 
for their ever being effaced from my memory, or 
indeed to deny him a place in these pages. He 
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had obtained the cognomen of Apollo from my 
fellow passengers, why I know uot» except for his 
being possessed of every quality the reverse of the 
deity's, after whom he was named; certainly it 
must be admitted that I saw him to every disad* 
vantage, awakening me as he did in the middle of 
the night, bearing a half extinguished taper, whilst 
performing his nocturnal vigils at the offensive 
cupboard. His hands, probably from a long absti- 
nence from water, were the colour of mahogany ; 
his hair, which appeared as if had been cemented 
together by some unctuous substance, hung down, 
long, straight, and stiff upon his greasy jacket ; but 
still there was something that shed a sort of lustre 
upon his features, and that I believe to have 
arisen from his washing his face with oil, which 
remained constantly unwiped thereupon^ his skin 
shining to that degree, as to reflect the gloomy 
rays of his melancholy lamp, thereby adding to his 
luminary a double and a doubtful light. Thanks 
to the Fates, I had not to partake of aught which 
had passed through his corrupted fingers,- the 
General-s own servant preparing whatever was 
produced at our repasts. Our cabin boy was also 
named by the same parties, and doubtless with as 
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much reason as the former, being designated Cupid, 
which appellation so pleased the crew, that, though 
I am convinced they had not the least idea of its 
meaning, they never addressed him by any other 
during the passage, and I have no doubt but that 
it will accompany him, and rest with him on his 
return to lUyria. 

The exclusive letting of the cabin was not 
the only instance in which the captain deceived 
me, having assured me that he should proceed 
as speedily as possible to Constantinople, merely 
touching en passant at Malta, where he should 
make no delay whatever; instead of which, he 
had made an agreement with the Greneral to 
convey him to Napoli de Bonumia : and I shall 
presume that my reader is too good a geogra- 
pher to render it necessary for me to explain 
how far distant that town lies from my intended 
course. At length I began to listen to the very 
eloquent persuasion of the General and his family, 
to relinquish my intentions of pursuing my voyage 
to Turkey, in favour of a visit to the still more 
classic territory of Greece ; and indeed listening 
was soon followed by consenting, renouncing for 
the time being, the long cherished wish of ex- 
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ploring the Ottoman realms. It was affirmed, on 
our leaving Marseilles, that we should in four or 
five days arrive at Malta ; but, alas ! the sixth had 
appeared, and we were still slowly dragging our 
weary, tedious way, no land in sight, and with the 
proq)ect before us of the same insipidity for seve- 
ral days to come ; still the murmurs of Mrs. G 

and myself met with little sympathy, being always 
answered by Mr. Robertson that we ought to 
think ourselves most extravagantly lucky : whilst 
the General undertook the office of counsel for the 
old tub (for such we designated our lumbering 
vessel), stating that those scents of which I so 
bitterly complained, were nothing more than must 
always arise from the quantity of different pro-- 
visions ever necessary for the ship's crew, of which 
a certain portion might become stale, and produce 
an unpleasant odour, but that this would be the 
case in most merchant vessels, and that in fttet we 
were not worse off than we might have anticipated j 
However rational this defence might be, it 
afforded but little consolation to my ol&ctory 
nerves ; and another evil arose, which tended to 
weaken the cause he advocated, and much to 
augment the disgust which I had already felt 
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for ^e abominable brig, to which ftite had con* 
sigived me. Discontented as I might have been 
with the den appropriated as my dormitory, 
it met with the thorongh approbation of others, 
being unfortunately for me most nmnerously in- 
habited by a species of ruby coloured insect, whidb 
delicacy to my readers forbids me to mention too 
explicitly ; and yet why should I not, when ladies 
wear pelisses, ribbons, &c., of the colour named 
after these little forbidden beings ? only forsooth 
with affected modesty they must substitute the 
French term, as giving a somewhat less shook to 
fastidious ears. But be it farther known, that there 
are two descriptions of these offensive reptiles, 
the one of a volatile, light, lively disposition, 
whilst the other, on the contrary, is of a slow, 
sluggish, heavy temperament ; and it is to the 
latter that I more particularly allude, which 
assailed me with such unrelenting fury» that at 
length, unwilling to devote more of my precious 
Mood in so ignoble a warfare, I decided on a pre- 
cipitate retreat, and accordingly left them com- 
plete masters of the field. Yet before I oould 
thus wholly ^ve up the comfort of a bed, I could 
not reust casting '^one longing, lingering, look 
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behind;'^ but there beheld nought that could 
quicken my regret, seeing, as I did, the little red 
wretches, some crawling, and others skipping 
about the sheets like lambs in a meadow, I 
therefore ordered the bed clothes to be taken and 
well shaken, and spread on the deck, where I 
afterwards slept, having no other canopy than that 
of the heavens. We moved slowly on for five 
days without seeing land, and without any re- 
markable event occurring, except one morning 
that Mrs. 6. screamed out to me that one of 
my claret tinted enemies had been found in my 
bag of biscuits, and on another occasion that a 
mouse had got into the decanter, and there found 
a watery grave. At length after eleven days from 
our quitting Marseilles, we arrived at Malta. 

It is not my intention to fatigue my readers with 
local descriptions, which are often more tiresome 
than amusing, but I cannot pass over ,a spot so 
interesting without adverting to the deep impres- 
sion which it made on my mind. ^ Hitherto, in my 
wanderings through the British dominions, and 
France, 1 had seen little variety of costume, being 
still within the regions of coats and waistcoats ; 
but here all was foreign to me, the dress of the 
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men being a singular melange of the Italian and 
Spanish, the black cap pending half way down the 
back, the little striped cloak or scarf slung care* 
lessly over one shoulder, the trim jacket, bedecked 
with innumerable ornamental buttons, altogether 
formed a picturesque figure quite new to me* 
The women were no less remarkable, enveloped as 
they were wholly in black silk, hooded over the 
head and brought round in front, mantilla &shion ; 
the houses, with their curious trelissed balconieSi 
from behind which many a dark eye is seen peep- 
ing from beneath raven black hair, giving an in«* 
teresting mystery, to which the imagination lends 
a beauty, though a closer inspection would be- 
reave the charm, as here '^'tis distance lends 
enchantment to the view.** The streets have a 
very interesting appearance, so many of the 
palaces of the former knights remaining, though 
now appropriated to various purposes, but still 
lending their pristine grandeur to dignify the city. 
The interior of the church of St. John is magnifi* 
cent, most rich and beautiful Mosaic pavements re- 
presenting the arms of the most celebrated heroes 
who had signalised themselves in upholding that 
chivalric institution, which has now no other 
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vestige left than the records of its deeds. Theiie 
are many other objects well worth the observing 
traveller's notice ; but as there are so manj works 
giving the most accurate accounts of all that is 
here either beautiful, or remarkable, I shall 
attempt no farther description, which, if correct, 
could only be a repetition of that which has been 
already stated by other authors ; I shall therefore 
terminate by observing one circumstance which 
much surprised me: walking out at night with 
Mr. Robertson, I was astonished to find so great 
a proportion of the population sleeping on the 
ground in the streets on mattrasses, counterpanes, 
rugs, &c., so that some caution was necessary to 
thread one's course without treading on the 
sleepers who lined either side of the street ; this 
was on account of the excessive heat, which, 
judging from myself, I should indeed say^ ren- 
dered it impossible to sleep except iii thajOpen 
air. But notwithstanding the extreme snltri^iess/ 
such was^ the enterprising spirit of Mrs. 6., that 
she would see every thing of interest that the 
city contained, whilst the General being already 
familiar with every object worth notice, prudently 
preferred repose : it therefore devolved oD' ine to 
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acooiiipany this heroine in viewing the lions of 
the place, and I was aoihamed to acknowledge 
how madi I was overcome by the heated atmos-^ 
phere, whilst a female supported it without a 
mormur ; indeed I had supposed that I had been 
formed of iron, having been less affected by ex* 
cesses of weather than persons in gmeral, but I 
now found that the most solid flesh will melt, 
and was not sorry when informed there was 
iK>thing more of any interest to be seen, so that 
we could return to the inn to rest and inactivity. 
Fortunately for me, the country possessed appa* 
rently very few ol^ects that were at all inviting; 
indeed I could only compare what I saw to a 
stone mason's yard, therefore was I spared the 
fiitigae of rural excursions ; the white rocky soil 
being totaUy unvmed by any green spot, the 
traveller looked around in vain for the slightest 
shelter. After having passed two days at Malta 
we departed, and I was absolutely ^ad to see the 
old tub again, not only on account of the inet>n** 
vebieno^ from the oppression of the intense heat, 
bilt also from the quarters wihere we were sta- 
tioned being much too expensive for my economi<i- 
cal habits. The Beverly Hetd vtrhere we sojourned 
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is certainly worthy of the attefition of tboae 
travellers whose purses are as elastie as bb» oocar 
sion may demand, as thdr accommodations are of 
the best order ; and I must do them the justice* to 
observe^ that what I found excessively dear, the 
General found excessively cheap, leaving the re^dw 
to account for the difference of opinion on this sub- 
ject, between the man of thousands a year, aiul 
he that has something less than nothing a year. 

On re-embarking I gladly welcomed the sea 
breeae. and iu a few days we were in sight of 
the mountains of the Morea; but had great 
difficulty in making way through the passage, 
between the Isle of Cerigo and the niain land, 
though always consoled by the General's assuring 
us that any wind would advance us as soon as we 
were through the strait^ blow from wbat quarter 
it would ; but when we did arrive at. this. spot of 
promised accommodation, I suppose it waa some 
new patent wind which contrived to blow, > for 
certain it was that we made no progress, . wh#p 
Mrs. G. and myself had the malice, to remind 
tibe General of his remark, observing that the 
winds were not quite so subservient to .<our 
w&ihes as he had flattered us tbeyr would be 
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Previous to replying, the wary General looked 
all round as if to invoke the aid of Boreas^ but 
finding but little hope of an ally in that quarter 
like an able tactician, shifted his ground, andj^ 
endeavoured to maintain his position by assur* 
ing us that we were still advancing, and bidding 
us take our observation fix)m two given points on 
the shore, remarking how a stated object in the 
vessel would appear, by closely watching, to near 
the one, and distance the other. I paid strict atten- 
tion to his directions, and very soon my opinion 
was surrendered at discretion, to his superior dis- 
cernment, and above all to his long experience in 
maritime aflbirs ; but Mrs. G. with that pertinacity 
so frequent with her sex, vowed that no one 
should ever convince her of aught but such as 
ocular evidence could confirm ; and pointing to a 
cape a head of us, Vowed she would not believe 
that we were moving forward until she could see 
it from the cabin windows. The General seemed 
partly satisfied with the adroit manner in which 
he bad repelled our attacks ; but remaining still 
another day tossed about in the same place, b^an 
to lose all patience, and to execrate the old tub^r 
declaring that she was only fit to chop up for fire 
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wood. The question was even mooted of our land- 
ing at Cerigo, and there remaining until the 
weather improved, the General promising to fur- 
nish our table with a plentiful supply of quails ; to 
this plan I decidedly objected, and the wind com- 
ing gently to assist my arguments, it was deter- 
mined to keep out at sea, and in a few days we 
entered the Gulph of Napoli, and on the first of 
September anchored under its walls. 

As soon as I landed I found myself surrounded 
by the most picturesque groups, consisting of per- 
sons dressQd in the most fantastic and brilliant 
costumes. Instead of the every day looking custom 
house officers which I had ever met with before, 
here they were fine di^ified looking fellows with 
black mustachios, bare, sun burnt necks, richly em- 
broidered jackets, white flowing fostanellas (a sort 
of garment resembling the kilts as worn by the 
Highlanders), and such an endless variety in colours, 
ornaments, arms, &c., that at first I felt quite 
bewildered with the total novelty of the scene, 
and thought it must be either some theatrical re- 
presentation, or some extravagant dream, which 
deluded me, but from these visionary flights I was 
soon recalled to dull reality by the annoying matter 
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of fact sort of question of, ** Sir, the keys of your 
trunks." How annihilating was this to all my 
sublime inspirations ! and thus suddenly awakened 
from all my bright illusions, from the first impulse 
I was about passively to obey, when Mr. Robertson 
expostulated with the officers, and I was in this 
instance exempted from the tormenting ceremony 
of haying my effects tumbled over at the search- 
er's pleasure, and suffered to proceed uninter- 
ruptedly to Bruno's Hotel, and in my progress 
every object that met my eye appeared different 
to aught which I had ever before beheld. The 
streets, the churches, the houses, and all their 
buildings had a something in their construction 
which was new to me ; and as for their women, 
oh, ye Gods, " what a falling off was there !" My 
ideas of Gredan beauty had been so exalted by the 
poet and the isculptor, that I had expected to meet 
scarce any but angels and syrens at every step and 
i;um, instead of which, they struck me as being 
jiome unfortunate maniacs who had by some 
chance escaped from their keepers, as I appeal to 
all my reasonable readers if there be not a degree 
of madness, in the summer season, in the burning 
climate of Greece, to dress in shawls, velvets, and 
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heavy clothid trimmed with fars, add to whi6li 
turbans puffed out to such extrayagant dimensi6ti* 
as no rational being in any civilised country cdtdd 
think of wearing, without she were determmed t6 
astonish every passer by; and not content with the 
extraordinary appearance of these over be-puflfed 
head-dresses, they must stick a quantity of real 
flowers in them, with so little regard either to 
form, colour, or assortment, that one might reason* 
ably suppose they were all acting the part of Crazy 
Jane* Nor were their personal charms byany means 
calculated to compensate for these extravaganza: 
Their eyes are generally considered fine; but I 
should say the expression was harsh, mostly very 
dark, and surmounted by a pair of man's eyebrows : 
the mouth and nose being equally heavy, the coun* 
tenance has a masculine appearance; and as to their 
complexions, one might imagine that they stained 
themselves with tobacco juice. Their heads arfe 
naturally large, the effect of which fchey increai^ 
by their outrageous manner of adorning theny. 
Their stature is mostly very short, and their waists 
generally rival in thickness the rest of their per- 
son ; but they are frequently so constructed as to 
appear much taller when sitting than standing. 
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Y^^i the French call toumum' oould not be ex-^ 
P^cted from the little oommunioatioxi they have 
\ipA vnth polished nations; but nature has pre- 
vented any possibility of hoping that even educa- 
tion could confer elegance of deportment, as what 
possible grace can ever be produced from a large 
head stuck upon a little dumpy woman? The total 
want of symmetry observable in their proportions 
may be physically accounted for. Seven-eighths of 
their lives which are not spent in sleep^ are passed 
by them sitting on their heels huddled up upon 
their so£bls; and this constant unnatural contraction 
has doubtless much influence upon their figures, not 
having those advantages which a proper degree of 
exercise affords in giving strength and elasticity to 
the form, so conducive to health and grace ; as 
those whose occupations doom them to preserve a 
firamped posture, ever display a degree of auk- 
wardnes^Jn walking, and in fact in all their move- 
ments. I am the more convinced of this system 
of inertness in the Greek women being the cause 
of the gracelessness of their figures, by observing 
how much it is the reverse with the men, who are 
generally active, though restless and indolent 
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where application is required, but are undoubtedly 
a fine hardy race, not remarkably tall, but more 
strongly built, as regards their chest and limbs, 
perhaps than any other nation in Europe. 
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Few courts in Europe or elsewhere afforded such an 
amusing variety of divers nations as that of Otho: 
the different ambassadors, with their attaches, of 
course, in all countries, form a considerable portion 
of the guests of monarchs, thus ever causing a large 
assemblage of foreigners; but in general their 
number is comparatively few in proportion to the 
native nobles, ministers, oflScers, gentry, &c^ 
which swell the levees or receptions of a sovereign. 
But in Greece the case was the reverse. The long 
period of abject slavery to which the Greeks had 
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been subjected had tended to che<^ their iiiMns> 
of education, as also of holding' a free commimioatn : 
tion with other nations ; these circumBtasioev aO'H * 
counted for there being so few individoals wtoo> 
had attained a sufficient degree of ciTiliaxLtion as i 
to rendet them subjects fitting to be admitted/ «*-> 
any court, even that of Greece : therefore, titB 
heterogeneous niixture of foreign phyBiognomies' 
was the more conspicuous as comprising seven*' 
eighths of the attendants and admirers of the geod 
King Otho, and certainly might have been com* 
pared to a congress of nations, but was considerably, 
more entertaining ; as, instead of being a reanidn 
of the heads alone of the various embassies, it 
united their appendages, and most of the officers^ 
whether civil or military, of the fcwlorn, rejectedy 
disappointed, and unemployed of other countncB 
who had now become bowing dfst^itants at the 
court of Greece. Nor was the piJSttire the le«l 
grotesque, from the union with that portion i^hiah 
was composed of the inhabitants indigenous to 'the 
kbil; the wild costume of the men, the wnooUth 
ktyle in which the females enfolded themselves 
within their massive garments, and their embar^ 
rassed air at finding themselves amongst groupa 
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of istrattgersi wbosua customa and maimers were so 
faiseigDr.toxtiieiir own^^-^all added ito the incongru^ 
ou9>afipBan0ioe of the scene. Indeed aome of the 
soflusr ^eare .ocoui»ied by isuneiiae iueicpresslye 
leoking buladlea of old rags, which on fixrihav oh* 
stti^iadioa appeared occasionally to . have sppie 
d^ee of motion, which induced a closer i^speo- 
tion^ ultimately proving that ti^y contaijgied old 
women, but so bemuffled up by queer coloured 
looking pelisses^ trimmed with fur, which I have 
understood descend from mother to child,, from 
gedeiation to^eneration, that . they become more 
admirable for their antiquity than for their 
beauty and. freshness. The manner in which their 
haads^ w^e dressed w«3 in keeping with the rest 
of their ap|>arel» being bundled up in dingy-looking 
dfa{)^es; and often their grizzled tresses entwined 
amongst the.fi^s of their strange-fashioned tur- 
bans^ affc^dlng. a gloomy sort of harmony with the 
muaty appeamAce of the rest of their aged gar« 
loents. 

i > Buti already I must claiqi the indulgence of my 
reader8k» for one of those irregularities of which I 
fear I shall be . so often guilty throughout th^se 
incoherent pages. In fact, I must admit my un- 
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pardonable culpability in attempting to describe a 
court, and instead of commencing with the mo- 
narch, to have given precedence to a parcel of old 
women ; and can only account for it frmn my ex- 
treme admiration of the £sur sex, united to my 
profound veneration for age and grey hairs ; but 
be that as it may, it certainly is a most uncourtier*- 
like proceeding, and I have no doubt, were the 
case brought before the court of etiquette, I must 
in&llibly be exchequered. In order, therefore, to 
compensate for the error I have committed, I will 
now present to my readers his august majesty the 
King of Greece. 

When one beholds a sovereign, we generally 
look at him with a very scrutinising eye, en- 
deavouring to discern a something beyond the 
ordinary stamp of man. To make any disco- 
very of that description in Otho, must require a 
being of superior penetration ; at any rate, I must 
confess my own deficiency in that respect, never 
having been able to perceive that majesty of ap- 
pearance in the young king which we naturally 
imagine the attribute of monarchs. His counte- 
nance is ever replete with the expression of good 
nature, and is in that instance a faithful index of 
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his character. He is in stature about the middle 
height, perhaps rather above, may be from five 
feet nine to ten inches : would appear taller if he 
. did not wear his hair so flat to his head, as though 
it were gummed thereon ; and as if to preserve it 
constantly in an unruffled state, he has a habit 
ever and anon of stroking it down with his hand^ 
thereby retaining it in the most perfect and obe- 
dient state of smoothness that man could desire : 
I never saw one rebel hair astray ; happy would 
he be could he keep his subjects in the same state 
of subordination. But I suspect that this extreme 
neatness of coiffeur assists in giving him the air 
of a grocer's apprentice, when dressed in his Sun- 
day clothed ; that is to say, those of Bishopsgate- 
street or Holbom, as those of the west end are 
more stylish looking fellows than King Otho: and 
indeed he has other symptoms which savour of the 
grocer's shop, having a curious knack of continually 
giving innumerable little nods of his head, which 
one might be led to imagine he had acquired from 
endeavouring to emulate those Chinese figures, the 
usual appendages of dealers in groceries. The 
comparison may be carried still further : nothing 
can be fnore inoffensive than the physiognomy of 
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those images ; biit. ujidonbte41y tbat: pf the^ Ipffff'^ 
is as much so. In fact, h^ always ^j^p^ai^e^ tq^we 
ta have the Qxju'ession of a good lad who0e isast^ 
had Just patted him on the head» and said to bipi| 
?* There's a good boy ;" thus giving the youth ^i^ 
air. of satisfaction with himself and all the Tforldi 
It. would not be fair for me to comment ou bis 
colloquial powers, not understanding the G&rm^ 
language :. what converse we ever had togetibier, 
was in French, which he spoke very indifferently ; 
and having a groat many nervous little twists an^ 
quirks in addition to the aforesaid incessant ^nodsj 
of the head, his articulation appeared to me to lie 
impeded, though his animation certainly, was 
increased by these vivacious gesticulations. The 
fact was, that I could seldom uiMle^taiid what ha 
said, and it was quite evident that I was>as i^ely. 
comprehended by him : 'tis true }xe^ is, -de^ l^ith 
one ear, and I with my usual bad ts^t .always qop^t 
trivjBdjto get on the deaf side; it nuay th,ei;ef9Pp 
be ^asily imagined that our conversation wjBia ^nat 
very brilliant, having no other merit than its. 
brevity. He has been very wickedly styled by 
some of the English newspapers the ugly Kii^ of 
Greece ; but this is going too fer, as I never can 
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atoif that where ^o much good nature is associ- 
atfed%ttli a countenance, as is so conspicuously 
i!H6' case in his, that the tenn iigly is admissible. 
I'ktiow no better manner of describing him than 
By quoting the words of one of the ambassadors of 
his own court, who observed that when his fea- 
tores were quiet he was very passable, but the 
moment he spoke or laughed his whole face tum- 
bled to pieces. On these occasions, had not Pro- 
vidence in all its gracious mercy placed his ears 
remarkably far back, they must have long since 
^len a sacrifice to the threatened invasions of his 
mouth. But his eyes and complexion are good ; 
and when in uniform he is much better looking, 
having a more patrician appearance, particularly 
on horseback, as he sits his horse gracefully and 
rides well. 

As might have been expected, the King was 
a:ccoiiipariied by a host of Bavarian followers, many 
of whom might be cited as the most perfect models 
of the pure awkward, as could have been selected 
from the boors of the wilds of Russia. They dis- 
played a peculiar talent for running against one, 
treading on one's toes, or some other little speci- 
men of mdad/resse every time they crossed the room, 
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rarely troubling themselTe&r to make the slightest 
apology for their clumsiness^ except a few of better 
feeling, who would sometimes tarn round and give 
a sort of grunt, which I verily brieve was well 
intended, and meant to convey the sense of ^ I 
beg your pardon ;" at least so a good-natured civil- 
ized being, taking the will for the deed, would 
interpret it. Yet were there many very fine 
young men amongst them, tall, athletic look- 
ing fellows; such, in fact, as would not have 
disgraced a plough's tail even in England, not- 
withstanding the boasted physical superiority of 
their peasantry over those of other nations. 

But I request my read^*s will liot imagine that 
I mean by the foregoing observations to libel the 
whole Bavarian nation. On the contrary, I am 
convinced that those specimens with which Greece 
was honoured, were selected as the superlative of 
all that Bavaria could disgorge of that which was 
awkward, stupid, and disagreeable. Indeed of this 
I had something like a confirmation. Conversing 
one morning with one of Count D'Armansperg's 
(the president) daughters, she made some remarks 
rather disadvantageous to the English, and endea- 
vouring to prove the immense superiority of the 
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Baviuriims;!fifh(pii^l^oi» I di$m$mded bow itliappened 
tbait if the^ wt^re;an<$b exalted beings, tbet we had 
such miseirable samples in those who had fayoured 
jCrreece witb tbw presence ? To which she replied, 
that Ba^airia wi^ed to avail heiaelf of that op- 
portuuitij of discarding all that wes good for no- 
thing fcom her soil ; hence the delectable acquisi- 
tion Greece obtained by the influx of Bavarians 
who crowded to her shores. Yet in candour I 
must admit, that there were some most pleasing 
exceptions amongst these hordes from Munich, 
and none so promiBent as the president. And 
having thus introduced him on the tapzs^ and as he 
has ever filled an elevated situation in the political 
world, a few observations regarding the positions 
he has occupied may not be uninteresting to many 
of my read€ars. 

Count D'Armansperg is in every sense of the 
word a gentleman, a scholar, and a statesman. 
Hq wa$,for some time prime minister of Bavaria, 
aod highly esteenaed by his sovereign, who was at 
that period considered ihe most liberal in his 
opinions and practice of any monarch in Europe ; 
but suddenly his sentiments changed^ and he 
found the Count (whose ideas could not waver so 
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rapidly as those of his master) too liberal in his 
viewsy and too firm in his principles^ to be warped 
into that mode of thinking which had so quickly 
metamorphosed the King. An honourable dis-- 
missal was therefore suggested, and it was decided 
that the Count should be nominated ambassador 
to England, when the opportunity presented itself 
of appointing him to the still more important post 
of President of Greece ; and happy would it have 
been for that country had his energies and talents 
been unshackled by the cabals and intrigues of 
the other regents. 

When England, France, Spain, &c., have been 
placed under the government of a regency, one 
regent has been considered as sufficient; but 
the Allied Powers, in their high and mighty 
wisdom, because Greece was too poor to have 
it in her power to pay one regent sufficiently 
to support the dignity of the character, must 
needs name three; and not even then satisfied 
with drawing thus far on her resources, appointed 
a fourth, under the name of a supernumerary, to 
act in the event of either of the three being inca^ 
pacitated by illness, but always to have a vote in 
their councils. 
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.^ Tb^; jTiiiult pro^^ as. comman ae&se might 
ea^% have aBticipated. The regents <M>aldr«a#ver 
agare»e ; and when one party ^xoytm^ ncone mea- 
sure that might prove benefieial to tlie oo^ntry^ 
the other party would insist on aji opposite 

^, course ; and thus a state of interre^^m. e^i^led* 

, The intellect of D'Armansperg was superior: to 
those united of the other three regents; but their 
votes always telling in the ratio of tl)ree to^ one, 
completely nullified the talents of the president. 
His rivals were conscious of his superiority, and 
knew that it was only by their constant union 

, that they could make any head against him ; but 
the mortified awxmr propre of a female was the 
first cause of fomenting the faction against the 
Count ; and as it contains a proof of what poww* 
fill influence e.ven the petty cap or bonnet quar- 
fels of females may have over the welfere, of a 
nation, I shall here state it in detail, leaving the 
reader to judge how the most important ^vents^ 

r may arise from the most trivial causes* 

When Count . D' Armansperg entered on his office 
of President of Greece and regent, in conjunction 
with the other regents, he received a certain salary, 
which I have understood to be a hundred thousand 
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francs, or four thousand pounds sterling per an- 
num, being the same as that of his colleagues ; but 
in addition, two thousand more were placed at his 
disposal, in order to enable him to give soirees 
and occasionally dinners to the different ambassa-^ 
dors, generals, commanders on the station, &c., 
&c., or, in short, for holding the court, which was 
deemed too arduous a task for the young monarch, 
he being only nineteen at that period; and as there 
was no queen, the Countess D'Armansperg pre^ 
sided at the receptions, if not exactly in that cha- 
racter, at any rate as a substitute till a royal 
mistress could be supplied ; and as there were no 
females in the country of equal talent, or rather 
tact, which she had acquired from having been 
accustomed to a life at court, she reigned unrival- 
led. The Princess D'Archiropolo was certainly of 
higher rank, but so mild and unassuming that she 
only showed herself ibt society for the purpose of 
chaperoning her daughter, whose accomplishments 
and natural getnius must have shed a lustre on any 
court in Europe^ but was too young to support a 
conspicuous part in the saloons of the Countess. 
Her sway, therefore, was undivided ; no aspirant 
appeared to claim a portion of the attention (I 
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may almost say devotion) paid to her and her 
three daughters ; but this absolute power was not 
long doomed to have an unchequered reign, the 
wife of an ambassador arriving who had too high 
an idea of her own pretensions to suffer the 
thought that any other lady should be the aidy 
rising sun worshipped in Greece, whilst she inha- 
bited that country ; a regular blue-stocking, she 
was well aware of her acquirements being more 
profound than usually fall to the share of females, 
and she soon enlisted under her banners some of 
the attaches, and drew to her parties some de- 
serters froni those of the Countess; and in conver- 
sation with that high personage, on certain occa- 
sions in society, took opportunities of proving that 
her erudition was deeper, and her general inform- 
ation more extensive, than that of the Lady-Presi- 
dent, who soon found means of mortifying this 
aspiring rival* 

An entertainment was given on board an Eng- 
lish frigate ; the King, the regents, the ambassa-* 
dors, and some of the appendages were invited. 
Refreshments were provided under an awning upon 
the deck* Whilst seated at the repast, the afore- 
«aid ambassadress merdy loosened the strings of 
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her bonnet, but kept it on ; and soon received s 
message from the Countess, recommending her to 
take it off, as she did not consider it was suffi- 
ciently respectful towards his Majesty, while sitting 
at the same table with him, for her to retain it, 
Tlie mandate was obeyed, but the wound rankled 
deeply in the breast of the reproved fair one : to 
receive a lesson upon good breeding before so 
many witnesses was too humiliating to be easily 
forgiven; she therefore set all her talents and 
ingenuity to work to degrade her rival. 

It must be stated that this mortified and incensed 
lady had a husband ; nor must it be supposed that 
because he has not been before named, that it was 
owing to his insignificance rendering him invisible ; 
on the contrary, his stature was far above the usual 
dimensions of men, but it has been generally con- 
sidered that his mind was of an inverse proportion ; 
but this I believe to be true, that he was possessed 
of some discernment, as he suffered his wife always 
to write his despatches, thereby displaying mo- 
desty, judgment, and what is still more, a know- 
ledge of himself. This was the instrument she first 
set in motion to commence the grand operation of 
revenge which she meditated. Accordingly she in- 
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structed him to observe to the regents who were 
the colleagues of D*Armansperg, that every one 
was surprised how they could tamely endure to be 
thrown, as they were, in the background^ by the 
advancing assurance of the President's family, 
which they had arrogated to themselves, from 
their having the privilege, and the means of hold- 
ing the court ; all the attention was naturally di- 
rected towards those who presided at the levees, 
balls, receptions, &c. ; all distinguished foreigners 
who visited Greece' paid their compliments and 
devoirs alone to D'Armansperg, scarcely knowing 
even by name the other regents. Some friends of 
the ambassadress followed up these remarks, by 
stating that the world was astonished how they, 
the regents, could consent to appear mere cyphers 
at D'Armansperg's parties, when they had it in 
their power to deprive him of the funds allotted 
him for sustaining the court, &c. ; and that it was 
a duty they owed to the public to take such sums 
into their own hands, the President having mis- 
applied them by the favoritism and partiality 
which he had evinced, and particularly towards 
the English. 

These remarks soon had the desired effect : 
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every thing was accomplished by a majority of 
votes in the regents* council ; the resolution was 
carried therefore that the President be deprived of 
the means formerly placed in his hands for giving 
public dinners, soirees, &c*, on account of the 
improper manner in which he, and his lady had 
acquitted themselves in their execution of that 
duty. I was passing the evening at the Prussian 
ambassador's when this decision was there stated, 
in an audible whisper, by the delighted husband of 
the lady who had thus far brought part of her 
scheme to bear. D'Armansperg treated the affair 
with silent contempt, and from his ovm resources, 
proudly continued to receive as usual ; whilst the 
adverse party absolutely opened an opposition 
receiving house, and those whom it was deemed 
requisite to fete, enjoyed that honour twice over, 
first at the President's, then at the newly esta- 
blished banqueting hall arranged by the dissen- 
tient faction. | 

Meantime the soirees of the Countess were 
less numerously attended; in fact, so evident 
was the desertion of the President's party, 
that from about two hundred gentlemen, and 
sixty or seventy ladies, whom I was wont at 
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first to meet at the preddency, their number at 
last diminished to perhaps twenty or thirty gen- 
tlemen, and two ladies; and to crown all, the 
King, who had been accustomed to pass eoery 
evening at the President's, was seen there no 
longer. But these were not all the most important 
effects of the bonnet intrigue- Hostilities having 
now been wrought to the extreme pitch between 
the two parties, the opposing regents determined 
to reverse every decree that had before passed, 
trhich had emanated from D'Armansperg^s sug- 
gestion, although sanctioned by their own consent. 
With change of measures change of men was 
deemed requisite, and one of the first that it 
was thought judicious to displace, was Prince 
Mavrocordato, at that time minister of foreign 
affairs, who was known to be a great admirer of 
the English, and suspected of being ever disposed 
to favour their interests. To turn him out in an 
^brupt manner would have been impolitic, there- 
fore the politest method of getting rid of him was 
resorted to, that of making him an ambassador : 
accordingly he was nominated for Berlin and 
Munich. As he has been so often named in the 
letters of Lord Byron, and ever so favourably, I 
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conceive that some account of him may not be 
uninteresting to my readers. 

Prince Mavrocordato is rather above fifty years 
of age, and about five feet seven inches in 
height, very stoutly made, extremely dark, wear- 
ing large black mustachios ; and though his phy- 
siognomy would at first strike any cursory 
observer as being harsh, because when thought-- 
ful, his features assume a very stem appear- 
ance, yet his smile is one of the most pleasing I 
ever witnessed; and whether one meets him in 
society, surrounded by his friends, or in his bureau, 
amidst his secretaries and clerks, the same kind 
expression ever greets one, and the ready extended 
hand bids one welcome. In fact, I never met with a 
man invested with " office and with state," whose 
manners were so easy and unostentatious. 

His favourite theme (at least when with me) was 
Lord Byron, who seemed to have left a most 
agreeable impression on the Prince's reminiscences* 
Although he had a most exalted idea of the 
grand sublimity of Byron's imagination, yet he 
would relate with a smile some of the little weak- 
nesses incidental to human nature which fell to 
the ppet's share ; and one instance in particular he 
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cited, wherein personal vanity appears to have 
been a predominant passion with the noble bard. 
Suffering under a severe indisposition, for which 
bleeding in the temples was considered as a 
certain specific, none of the physicians nor the 
friends that were around him could persuade 
him to undergo the operation, till at length they 
sent for Mavrocordato, whose influence over Byron 
they hoped might prove sufficient to prevail upon 
him to submit to the sentence of his doctors^ 
Mavrocordato assured me it was with the greatest 
difficulty, he at last prevailed on his friend to 
accede to the wishes of his medical attendants* 
He at first asked if it would not very much dis- 
figure him, and next observed that it was his 
opinion that more persons had been killed by the 
lancet than by the lance. In his last and fatal 
illness the same arguments were adduced to per- 
suade him to lose blood, but in vain. The influ- 
ence of Mavrocordato could not be procured, he 
being in a distant part of Greece, nevertheless 
they sent off an express urging him to come with 
all possible speed. He started at the instant he 
received the news, and .travelled as fast as the 
state of the country and the roads would admit. 
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but when he arrived Byron had already expired. 
Some pretend that had he been bled his life would 
have been saved. Mavrocordato was of that 
opinion, and perhaps he may have been right ; but 
I believe that at present a great majority of me- 
dical men will admit that many more persons have 
been killed by bleeding than ever it has saved. 

Mavrocordato figured most conspicuously in the 
struggle for Greek independence, has travelled 
much in Europe, and is generally estimated as one 
of the best informed and most intellectual men in 
Greece ; and from all I have heard, I should believe 
him to be an honourable man, although some 
recent authors have censured his conduct, and 
motives most severely, but I am willing to hope 
they have done so in error. 

Maurer, the regent who headed the adverse fac- 
tion, proceeded to Athens (which it had been decid- 
ed by ordonnance was forthwith to be constituted 
the capital), declaring that the plan which had been 
drawn up for the regeneration of the city must be 
annulled, and presented them with another, which 
was to be irrevocable; after the inhabitants 
had been expending their funds in erecting build- 
ings in the most eligible situations, according to 
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the plan from which they had been instructed to 
proceed in security, whilst by the project now 
proposed, those positions which before appeared 
the most central, now became the outskirts, and 
the poor Athenians found they had expended 
their cash, and labour in vain: moreover they 
were informed that Athens could not become the 
capital for some years, and at length Maurer left 
it; whilst the inhabitants cursed the President, the 
regents, and the government at large, for haying 
misled them into an expenditure they could so 
ill afford, and for which they were to be so ill 
requited. 

This is one amongst so many instances of 
the paralysing effect that the repeated subversion 
of former decrees had upon the interests of 
Greece ; no one could proceed in any undertaking 
with confidence, not knowing but some repeial of 
a former ordonnance would suddenly appear, that 
might render all their operations abortive. This 
clique, which so retarded the progress of affairs in 
Greece, had the credit of originating in a French 
intrigue, as Maurer was supposed to be well 
affected towards France ; but in reality it arose 
from private pique, and soon included amongst 
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its supporters men of many countries. And though 
the English ambassador adhered unflinchingly to 
D'Armansperg, yet he who held the British official 
situation next in rank, was one of the most 
zealous of the anti-D'Armansperg party, as also 
was the advocate general, a shrewd, talented 
Scotchman, but who in this instance overreached 
himself. 

Affairs at length arrived at that state, that 
the intervention of some other power was re- 
quisite; accordingly, Bavaria was referred to, 
each party sending in their voluminous state- 
ments of the erroneous, if not iniquitous proceed- 
ings of their adversaries, and their own immacu- 
late conduct. 

Hie diplomatic agents of different nations 
contributed their pofwr el cmdre ; but England, 
through the representation of her minister, who, 
ever on the spot, had keenly scrutinized the affair, 
and reported faithfully to his government, all 
powerful England, cast her colossal weight into 
the scale in favour of D'Armansperg. Need I state 
the result ? It was not promulgated till a few days 
after I quitted Greece, but the evening prior to 
ttiy departure, I was walking without the gates of 
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Napoli, and met the English ambassador, who was, 
as well as myself, alone. After a few sentences 
interchangied between us^ he asked me what I 
thought of the state of things, and which party I 
judged would prevail ? I smiled at the question, 
observing, that he who had the means of procur- 
ing every information that could be obtained, 
could not attach any value to my opinion on the 
subject : I also added, that I very much suspected 
that he at that time knew the decision. He re- 
plied, by observing that I was mistaken in imagin- 
ing that he must always be the best informed on 
every subject of that nature. People, he re- 
marked, were always on their guard towards him, 
"whereas," continued he, " they will be much more 
at their ease with you, and proportionately more 
communicative," adding, that I went much more 
into society than he did, and concluding by again 
pressing me for my opinion as to who would 
triumph ; to which I replied, I had no doubts on 
the subject, having every reason to feel certain 
that it would be D'Armansperg. " Indeed ! " he 
exclaimed, "I am glad you think so, but can assure 
you the other party are full of confidence of 
success." 

After a few more observations, we separated, 
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aud I afterwards understood that he was at that 
time in possession of the news which settled the 
whole affiur ; but why it was not proclaimed, even 
jfor some days afterwards, no one that I ever met 
with could comprehend* The public were in the 
most feverish state of anxiety; no subject but 
that seemed to be talked, or even thought of. 
The triumph for D'Armansperg was as full and 
complete as his most sanguine friend could have 
desired, and the most singular method of first 
announcing it was adopted by the Countess. A 
large party was invited to dine at her house, a 
few of whom were her real friends, but the major 
part were her enemies; certainly not publicly 
declared as such, but whose machinations, and 
inimical wishes towards her and hers the Countess 
was well aware of, whilst it must be admitted that 
they had not taken any pains to disguise their 
sentiments, but on the contrary had ceased to 
frequent her soirees, but without coming to any 
explanation; consequently, no open rupture had 
taken place between them, and they now received 
her invitation with surprise, and from the impulse 
of the moment, bowed assent. 

The reader may not be aware perhaps that 
regents, (and more particularly the President,) 
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assume the authority of sovereigns, and an in- 
vitation to dinner is very little better than a com- 
mand; prior engagement is not admissible; a 
refttfi^ therefore under any circumstances, is con- 
sidered a presumption that is never forgiven nor 
forgotten. 

Friends and foes at length assembled at 
Count D'Armansperg's at the time appointed^ 
the former tolerably well informed for what pur- 
pose, whilst the latter knew not what to conjec- 
ture. The dinner passed, as might be expected* 
gaUy by the one party, whilst an air of embarrass- 
ment restrained the enjoyment of the other. The 
i»p8St over, an adjournment took place to another 
room, where there were no seats, the Countess, 
I suppose, imagining that the information she was 
about to give would have a higher relish by being 
received standing; and after a few pre&tory 
remarks, as to the great gratification the tidings 
she had to communicate would afford to all pre^ 
a^it, 8he informed them, that the King of Bavaria 
had thcKToughly approved of Count D'Armans- 
perg's conduct, and confirmed him in all his 
powers; which could only be effected by the 
removi^i of his political opponents. 
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• A gentleman who was present (of the dis- 
comfited party), declared to me that it was 
beyond his powers to describe the sensation 
excited by this unexpected news ; the friends 
of the President expressed their unfeigned satis- 
faction most unequivocally; whilst his oppo- 
nents were so taken by surprise, that they 
knew not how to act, but attempted not con- 
gratulation, but as imperceptibly, and as speedily 
as they could, abstracted themselves from the 
party. The French ambassador spared himself 
this mortification by declining the invitation, 
on the score of ill health, but witnessed with 
regret the dismissal and disgrace of all the most 

» 

active agents of the anti-iyArmansperg party. 

Maurer, the regent, was deprived of his oflice^ 
as also the supernumerary ; the obnoxious ambas- 
sadress, and her husband shared the same fate. 
The English diplomatist who had played so con- 
spicnous and important a part against the Presi- 
dent, was discharged, and I believe never again 
employed by the British cabinet, although his 
family had for half a century at least, been hold- 
ing lucrative appointments in the diplomatic 
career; the Scotch advocate general was dis- 
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missed, and received a subordinate post at a town 
in the interior, where probably he would be the 
only educated being in the place ; but with him 
I have no doubt it is but a suspension, as his 
talents are of too high an order to be suffered to 
remain in obscurity, whilst Greece mlist ever find 
them so useful to her interests. 

Thus terminated this extended intrigue, the 
effects of which had been felt from one extremity 
of the kingdom to the other, and to which, perhaps, 
I have already devoted too much time and space, 
but trust I have given a faithful report, though in 
many instances, as I could not personally witness 
that which I have related, I may in some of the 
minutia have been led into ,error; but at all 
events the substance and material are correct, and 
for that which may be otherwise, let it lay at the 
door of my informers ; but 1 verily believe they 
have no dereliction from truth to answer for. And 
now presuming that my reader is as tired of this 
chapter as I am, I )vill speedily conclude it, and 
proceed to the next, hoping it may be shorter, 
and more amusing: the first I will guarantee, of 
the second I am not so confident. 

VOL. I. E 



CHAPTER III. 

YOUNG LADIES AT THE COURT OP OTHO SERVILE DEVOTION TO 

HIS MAJESTY TREMENDOUS ACCIDENT AND BLOODSHED 

FANCY BALL A GENERAL REJECTED — BAVARIAN BEAUTY 

GREEK DITTO — MENAGERIE ROY ALE— ANIMATED INDIVIDUAL 

HIS VALOUR A VAUNTING PRUSSIAN BARON, HIS MA- 

NCEUVRES AND RETREAT — HIS AUDACITY — A GAME OP CHESS 

THE BARON*S ELOQUENCE A DRAWN BATTLE — A GREEK 

PRINCE HIS CONDUCT, AND THAT OP HIS SON PRINCE 

IPSILANTI, HIS CAPTURE AND DEATH. 

Amonost the brightest ornaments which adorned 
the court of Otho, none were so brilliant as the 
three daughters of Count D'Aitnansperg, who 
might justly be compared to the three Graces. If 
not handsome, yet extremely pleasing in their 
persons, agreeable dn their manners, and elegant 
in their deportment, they gracefiiUy floated through 
the mazes of the waltz, forming a most striking 
contrast to most of the Greek ladies, who rolled 
about like - a parcel of heavy tubs one affcer tfaB 
other, assisted in their progress, as they were 
lugged along, by those who had the misfortune of 
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being their partners, whom I have often heard 
declare that the next day it was impossible to 
write, or in any way use their arms, after the 
fatigue of spinning round one of these cumbrous 
ladies. Not that they were by any means tall or 
large women; on the contrary, generally very 
short, certainly often thick, and that sort of dead 
weight which is difficult to wheel about. Often 
have I pitied the king, who, though young and 
slight, and not possessing, I thinks much physical 
strength, yet out of pure kindness of heart would 
ask one of the aforesaid drags to waltz with him 
who became so elated and bewildered at the idea 
of being enoircldd within the arm of a king, that 
it required no common exertion^ paralyzed and 
motionless as they Were, to turn and twist about 
a heavy machine of that description. 

There certainly is something of magic contained 
in the idea of king on many, nay, I will say on 
most people. That those who have been reared 
in aristocratic feelings, should pay a respectful 
homage to the summit of aristocracy, is not to me 
surprising; but that your brawlers after liberty, 
your roarers for freedom, soi dimnt Republicans, 
Carbonari, &c., should be the first to jump at an 
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of^rttmity of saving a king the trouUe of taking 
up his hat when under his hand, or of removing 
his coat tails out of the way when he sat down« 
&c. &c., I confess is to me most marvellous, yet 
such I have witnessed ; in fact, the anxiety to 
have the honour to perform any trivial act of po- 
liteness to the King, was most amusing, when it is 
reflected that many who composed the court of 
Greece, were those who had fled from Italy, 
Nicies, &;c., on account of their too liberal and 
free thinking principles. 

I well remember seeing the King most closely 
watched during the progress of his raising a cup 
of tea to his royal lips, by two vigilant observers, 
who waited impatiently the moment when the 
cup should be empty, that they might fly to the 
aid of their monarch, and disburthen him of the 
vacant vessel. These aspirants for royal favour 
were situated at opposite sides of the room, and 
unfortunately made a rush at the same instanjt, 
whereby they came most violently in contact, 
within a few inches of their sovereign. Now each 
of these gentlemen had a proboscis so fer esjcep^"' 
ing the usfHil proportions, that when their two 
faces struck together^ the concussion was audible : 
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the King advanced a few paces to ascertain the 
Extent of the damige ; a powerful senisation was 
excited throughout the assembly, until it was 
ascertained that one of the victinis had sustained 
but little injury. The other, however, whose nasal 
charms appeared to be of a more tender and sus- 
ceptible nature, bled most copiously, whilst I 
could not resist congratulating him on his good 
fortune, in thus having had an opportunity of 
shedding his blood in the service of his monarch. 
At first he half thanked me for my condolence, but 
observing some of the bystanders inclining to 
smile, he looked at me vnth a sort of expression, 
which seemed to indicate he would rather I had 
held my tongue. 

Among the many whimsicalities which occurred 
at the Grecian court, few occasioned greater mirth 
than the following. The Countess wished to give 
un bal costume, or fancy ball, wherein it was ex- 
pected that every one would come in some different 
habit from his usual garb, or jfa some character, or 
in a domino if they chose, but it was strictly en- 
joined that no one should be masqued ; and so 
rigidly was this mandate enforced, that a servant 
was. placed at the entrance, with orders to turn 
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away any one who might appear in a mask. The 
man was most zealous in obepng his instructions, 
and being a stranger, was not acquainted with the 
countenances of ail who were accustomed to fre- 
quent the presidency; and amongst the nuniber 
that presented themselves for admittance to this 
hd deguisS, was one person whose physiognomy was 
so extraordinary, and forsooth so remarkably plain, 
that the poor servant absolutely thought he had a 
mask on, and therefore perforce would not suffer 
him to enter, but at the same time explaining 
the cause; nor could the rejected individual obtain 
an entrance, until some gentlemen stepped for- 
ward, and convinced this pugnacious Cerberus that 
it was the General's own natural &ce, which he 
had mistaken for a mask. 

But for the honour of Greece, it behoves me to 
state that the personage here alluded to, was not 
a native ; not that she would have had any diflSculty 
in selecting from her population some nearer 
approaches to the perfect line of distortion ! Cer- 
tainly, when Bavaria sent forth her tribes to assist 
in populating the classic Grecian shores, she ought 
to have paid more attention to the personal apX 
pearance of those whom she thus transported, as 
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Greece, if she had any wealth, could only be said 
to be rich in ugliness ; therefore, the great portion 
of th^ ingredient which his Bavarian Majesty 
exported to his son's dominions was, to use a 
vulgar adage, no better than sending coals to 
Newcastle. 

When Henry the Eighth went to Rochester to 
take a peep at his betrothed Ann of Cleves, he 
said they had sent him a great Flanders mare. 
Often have I thought of the monarch's words, as I 
have regarded some of the wives of the Bavarian 
soldiers; tall, gaunt, long'^&ced and bony, they 
often reminded me of a whitish-headed horse stuck 
upcm his hind legs, and a little female attire pitched 
upon it ; and, in fact, I doubt not but that an 
animal thus accoutred, might pass amongst a 
crowd of Bavarian women of the lower orders un- 
noticed ! As they were accustomed to wash their 
own and their husbands' rags feeing my windows, 
I had a fair opportunity of contemplating these 
uncouth specimens of the fair sex. 

As a proof that my description is not (Mre^ 
I was laughing with the young ladies D'Arman- 
sperg, about the singularity of the physiognomies 
of some of the persons who attended the courts 
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and observing the great resemblance many of them 
bore to divers animals, — they demanded names^ 
whioh. I deelined to mentian, biit consented to- 
particularize the different description of animalsi to 
whom I found a likeness amongst the visitors 
frequenting their receptions; and, strange to say, I 
had only to state the animal, when they named 
the person immediately, proving that I could not 
have given a more accurate description ; as, for 
instance, a sucking pig, answer, the young Gouzh 

tess ; a parrot, Madame ;. a dancing bear, 

the Minister of — -— ; a poodle dog, the Secretary 

to ; an ourang-ouiang, an Attache to ; 

a cat, the Lady of ; a weasel. Captain ' ■ ; 

an elephant, the ■ Ambassador ; a kangaroo, 

Mademoiselle ^, a Greek young lady, who had 

a singular manner of holding her hands not unlike 
the way in which that gentle animal keeps its 
fore paws whilst squatting on its hind legs ; in 
fact, if Menagerie Royale was written <m the 
palace walls where the court was :hdd> it would be 
a very, concise and faithful description of the naajw 
part of its visitors ! 

Amongst the strange mixture of varicms: nations 
congregated in Greece, harmony could not be ex- 



peeted to exist without oecasional interiuptions ; 
and as a great proportion of new amvals were 
militltiy men, "sudden and quick in quarrel," 
doek became very frequent, and at ^Tery trifling 
di^QfUte amongst those gentry their sabres were 
appealed to for a decision; and several passable 
looking faces were horribly disfigured by unseemly 
scars. But some there were amongst the gay 
and courtly throng who did not approve of this 
disagireeable mode of settling a dill^enee of opi- 
nion. Of this description was a gentleman whose 
overpowering agility and animation had often 
amused me: he had not quite St. Vitus's dance, 
yefr it was very evident that none of his limbs 
could Remain quiet for more than an instant; and 
when he really did dance, one would have sup- 
posed . it was &. Vitus himself. Delighted to 
have that privilege of motion, arms and legs flew 
about lis if enohanied at having their full swing; 
but one evening, as he was thus displaying his ac- 
tivity intaU (ihe f uU luxury of enjoyment, charmed 
with itts own prowess, in a fling-about extraordi<- 
nary, in terminating a most splendid pirouette, he 
upset B MtUe Greek officer, who being rather of a 
fiery cnder, sternly called out, ^ What do yon 
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mean by that ?" " What else should I mean," re^ 
plied the other, " but te prove that you were in my 
way." ** Sir," replied the man of Mars, " this is not 
the place to discuss this subject ; but you shall hear 
from me to-morrow morning." "Shall be very 
happy. Sir ; always gratified at having the pleasure 
of seeing you, or hearing from you," said the' 
twist-about gentleman, with that invincible good 
humour, ever unrufl9bd, at the same time swinging 
round on his heel, and performing one of his 
favourite pirouettes^ greatly to his own satisfac- 
tion, having this time full and uninterrupted 
swing ; the officer retiring a few paces to give him 
fair play, having no ambition to be floored a second 
time. But the next morning he sent a brother 
officer to the quicksilver gentleman, who was an 
under secretary in one of thel minister's offices, to 
demand an apology ; at which the young scribe 
exclaimed, " What ! — I apologize ! — No, indeed, 
I shall do no such thing ; but should act in the 
same manner under similar circumstances." 
" Then, Sir," returned the officer, " you must ap- 
point a spot and hour when you can meet my 
friend, and give him that satisfaction which honour 
requires, having the goodness to provide yourself 
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with a second and sabre." ** What ! I fight !*' sung 
out the young clerk. " Not I, indeed ; ivhat should 
I do with a great gash across my ftyce ? I should 
not think of such a thing; his trade is fightingy 
mine is writing ; he may fight all the worid if he 
likes, but he shan't fight me." « "Rien, Sir," re^ 
plied the Greek, " the first time my friend meets 
you he will give you a box o' the ear." ** Ah^! well, 
I shall like that much better," quoth the secretary, 
with an air of high satisfisiction at the thought of 
getting through the affair So harmlessly. Here 
the fracas, I believe, ended ; nor was the promised 
gift ever delivered. I certainly imagined that the 
challenged would never again be received in so^ 
ciety ; but I met him as usual, looking as good 
humoured and as frisky as ever. 

Another ball-room dispute of a very trifling na- 
ture was productive of a duel, but of a bloodless 
nature. ' The parties having fired without effect, 
and the seconds interfering, it was amicably ad- 
justed. One of the parties was a Prussian baron^ 
who came to Greece with very high pretensions, 
and was introduced into society by the Austrian 
consul. 1 met him at Athens at several different 
houses, where he talked very high — had been to 
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all the architiacts in the place, employing them to 
draw designs of the houses he intended to erect, 
and which were to be like castles. But, alas ! 
thej all proved castles in the air. He also entered 
into long discussions with the proprietors of land, 
respecting extensive purchases he intended to make 
of that commodity. 

Meanwhile, the bills against him of the different 
tradespeople began to rise as high as the tone he 
assumed; whilst he began to display his preference 
for some of his friends over others, by borrowing 
certlain sums of them, to be returned from his 
next remittances. I happened to stand but low 
in his scale of friendship, as he obtained but a few 
dollars from me. 

At last, his most intimate friend and. companion 
was called by affairs into the interior ; and as an 
accommodation lent him his horse during his ab- 
sence. This was a golden opportunity not to be 
neglected. So he turned the horse into gold, and, 
with the proceeds, made his escape across the 
country ; arrived at Patras, and eiiibarked on 
board a vessel bound for Corfu. A pursuit was 
set on foot for the purpose of bringing him back ; 
but he was too quick in his motions for his pur- 

2 
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suers, and quiited the Greek territory before tbej 
could come up witli him. But his audacity still ac- 
%iompaBied him. When at Corfu he met with two 
IBnglii^ gentlemen, who were on their way to 
Greece, of which he gave them a very minute 
<lescription ; informing them that, he had just 
quitted it ; that having had a little duel with a 
young Greek prince, he became so r^narkable 
that every one looked at him to &uch a d^^ree, 
that his diflSdence could no longer bear it; and he 
resolved on quitting the country ; but also stated 
that he would give them letters of introduction 
that would be highly serviceable. The gentlemen 
with thanksy accepted his offer; and accordingly 
he had the impudence to write to the Prussian 
ambassador, and others, recommending the bearers 
in the highest terms; and when they presented 
their letters, they were not a little shocked and 
surprised to learn the character of the man from 
whom they had received them. 

It must be admitted that the baron played his 
role well in Greece. He possessed but little cash 
when he arrivod there ; yet he obtained all that 
respeot and attention which in all climes is pressed 
upon him who has the credit of being a rich man. 
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But the poor Greeks weare less culpable in their 
adoration of a golden idol, which they flattered 
themselves fortune had thrown in their way in this 
sol4isant wealthy stranger, inasmuch as almost all 
the foreigners who had come to reside amongst 
them had ndthing. Therefore, one who had some- 
thing was a rara ams^ and was cherished accord- 
ingly, not only by the poor and humble, but by 
the highest and most influential persons in the 
kingdom. I well remember passing an evening 
in a social way at the Prince C — a' s» and having 
known them in France long before, was .received 
in their snug little parlour as one of the family ; 
and as we were aU sitting comfortably and quietly 
the baron was announced. The Baron ! exclaimed 
the party. Already he had been ushered into 
one of the state rooms, whilst the females began 
flying about to improve their costumes ; and all 
the quiet of the domestic circle was deranged to 
receive this mighty baron. He was certainly gen- 
tlemanly in his manners, young, and good-looking, 
possessing some degree of talent, a constant flow 
of conversation ever at command, and an inex«- 
haustible stock of assurance, which tells immensely 
in society. He was not only ever a welcome 
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guest at the President's {mrties, but had also ob- 
tained an entry at the petites a&irees. 

I remember to have met him at one of these,*— 
the very evening prior to the day of his departure^ 
«nd remarking how perfectly confident and at 
home he appeared whilst conversing with the 
King in his usual style of volubility; how much 
more he seemed at his ease with Otho than any 
of the ambassadors, or any other individual, except 
the President, or the Prince Saxe Altemberg, 
brother to the Queen of Bavaria^ and uncle to the 
young King of Greece. But, in fact, who but a 
man of the most unparalleled impudence could 
have played the part which he did so unblush- 
ingly? 

One night, i^t Count d'Armansperg's, I afforded 
him an excellent opportunity of displaying his 
elocution, and at the same, time his scientific 
knowledge of the game of chess ; he had always 
proclaimed that he was so accomplished a player 
that he had never be^i beaten, yet in &ipite of this 
thundering announcement, I was induced to en- 
counter him. He modestly asked me what piece 
he should give me, to which I replied, we would 
begin on equal terms, and when we had played 
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one game, we could better judge of our relative 
strengths ; he assented, smiling at my temerity, 
and accordingly we set to, amidst a crowd of spec- 
tators, amongst whom was the king, some of the 
ministers, ambassadors, &c.: therefore the baron 
appeared determined to profit by so fortunate an 
occasion of displaying his choicest flowers of rhe- 
toric; and, after having made about a dozen moves, 
he observed to the bystanders, "You now perceive 
the sound policy on which my game is founded : 
although I have considerably advanced my forces, 
my rear is so protected, that there is not any one 
point on which it is assailable ; and you will soon 
find, by my system of manoeuvring, that I shall 
win the game on the same principle as Napoleon 
gained his battles, that, however the numbers 
are in fact equal, wherever the point of attack 
takes place, I shall appear the most numerous by 
the skill I shall display, in throwing in my forces 
where their strength will be most demanded." 

He then certainly commenced a most powerful 
assault upon my king, which might have ended 
in checkmate; but in repelling his attack, I 
brought out my knight and bishop, so as to have 
a vacancy which enabled me to castle my king, 
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thus changing the scene of action, and rendering 
his plan abortive. Perceiving this, he observed, 
**Ah! that alters the case for the moment ; but my 
position is so fine that I shall remain the assailant 
to the end of the contest.'* 

It vras evident that most of the spectators were 
interested for the admired baron, and did not for 
an instant doubt his winning; but one of my good- 
natured but rough countrymen said to me in 
English, " Don't you let that bullying baron pala- 
ver you out of the game; preserve your silence 
and attention, and he'll not beat you now." My 
opponent, in bringing the greater part of his 
forces to bear on one point, had left another 
unguarded, of which I availed myself by making 
a counter attack upon him, and by a succession 
of checks, brought on a series of exchange of 
pieces, which I considered to my advantage* 
whilst he declared that there was no system of 
play so idle as a parcel of useless checks ; that I 
was only making a number of waste moves, that 
could end in nothing, and exchanging for ex- 
changing sake. 

However, the end of the skirmish was, that I 
had gained a pawn, he having a king, and bishop 
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left, and I a king, knight and pawn; whereupon 
he got up, saying, it must be a drawn game, ba 
I could not prevent his exchanging his bishop for 
my pawn. I doubted it at the same time, and have 
never since tried it ; but as I was very well con- 
tent, after an immensely long game, to draw it, I 
did not press the continuance, and verily believe 
that if he had held his tongue, and paid strict 
attention, that he would have beaten me ; instead 
of which he talked so incessantly that his holding 
forth amounted to one continued oration, and 
had he been describing the battle of Austerlitz, 
he could not have made use of more military 
technicalities, nor adopted more bombastic lan- 
guage; and he still came ofF with flying colours, as 
almost every one coniplimented him on the 
scientific acumen he had displayed, and how 
evident it was that he was a player of the very 
first class, whilst the Englishman, who had said 
a few encouraging words to me, made strenuous 
efforts to promote the finishing of the game, but 
was answered from all quarters that it was useless, 
as it must be drawn. I therefore ceded the point 
io the majority, much more to my countryman's 
vexation than my own. 
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Having alluded to the Prince C — a, I should 
not pay him the respect due to his grey hairs, if I 
passed him over without further observation. He 
certainly is the finest looking old man I ever be. 
held; his head might serve as a model of the 
perfection of all that was venerable, and digni- 
fied ; his dark eyes, his long white flowing beard, 
his majestic costume surmounted by the graceful 
turban, gave the most noble, and imposing air 
to his manly figure. He was one of the many 
Greeks from Fanar, a suburb of Constantinople, 
and sort of hot-bed for Greek talent, from which 
sprung most of the celebrated dragomans, envoys, 
secretaries, &c. &c., whom the Porte received in 
their service, and if faithful promoted to some of 
the highest posts in the empire : this was the case 
with Prince C — ^a, who was appointed hospodar of 
one of the most important provinces of the Otto- 
man empire ; this situation he had held some years 
when the Greek revolution broke out, and which 
poHinf forced him to deprecate in the severest 
terms; meanwhile he was meditating a stroke 
which he afterwards accomplished, and which 
gave that strength to the efforts of his country- 
men, that enabled them to sustain the contest : 

f2 
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« 

at a period when their energies were languishing, 
and the want of funds was so severelj felt, that 
all the endeavours of the patriots were paralysed, 
that nerve of war, money, he supplied, having 
escaped from his capital, with, it is said, as much 
as a million sterling, partly consisting of an accu- 
mulation of his own savings during his reign as 
hospodar, and partly (I suspect the major part) 
being the public treasury of his principality, 
consequently property belonging to the Turkish 
government. All, they say, is fair in war; his friends 
observe, that his countrymen were at war at that 
time with the Turks their oppressors, therefore 
that spoil which he could take from the destroyers 
of his nation, and give to his distressed country, 
was fulfilling his duty; whilst his enemies declare 
that during the time he was receiving the pay of 
any government as the wages of his fidelity, and 
continued in that lucrative employment, notwith- 
standing the conduct of his rebel countrymen 
might cause him to be a suspected person, that 
the desertion of the power that raised him, was a 
breach of trust and act of treachery. I shall leave 
others to judge of the rectitude of his proceedings, 
merely putting one query, — had he remained 
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ever so faithful to the Porte, how long, judging 
from too many fatal precedents, would he have 
escaped the bowstring ? 

On making his escape he wrote to one of his 
sons, who was at the time in Constantinople, two 
letters, the one recommending his son to go 
immediately, and denounce him to the Sultan, 
and taking the other letter with him, in which 
he merely states his intention of escaping with 
all his wealth, &c. This measure was necessary 
to save the head of his son, who would have been 
immediately executed, if he had not been the 
first to communicate the news to the Sultan, in 
the shape of an information against his father, 
who took good care he should be beyond the 
reach of the Ottoman power, before the intelli- 
gence-could arrive at Constantinople. Accordingly 
the young prince went, and threw himself at the 
feet of the Sultan, giving most violent vent to his 
feelings, and presenting the letter of the hospodar, 
bewailing himself that it should fall to his hard 
lot to become the denouncer of his father; at the 
«ame time stating, that he had- not balanced an 
instant between his duty to his parent, and that 
to his sovereign, aware how light was the former 
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when -weighed in comparison with the latter. The 
Sultan perfectly approved the young man's con- 
duct, and took him into higher favour than ever ; 
but the wily prince profited by the first oppor- 
tunity of secreting himself on board a vessel 
bound for Europe, and finally arrived at Marseilles, 
where I first met him. His father, the ex-hospodar, 
is considered to be the richest man in Greece; 
but report states that when he fled from his prin- 
cipality, and reached the Austrian territory, he 
was not permitted to pass untaxed through those 
dominions, but was compelled to pay as much as 
a million of francs (about 40,000/.) for the privi- 
lege of having a free passage through the country, 
instead of being delivered up to the Turkish 
government, or confined within the walls of some 
old Grerman fortress ; and indeed he might have 
congratulated himself in escaping thus cheaply, 
as, when some years before, Demetrius Ipsilanti, a 
Greek prince, was compelled to avail himself of 
the same resource, he was never suffered to quit 
the imperial realms, to record the inhospitable 
treatment he there encountered. Hoping for sup- 
port from Russia, he had been induced to raise 
the standard of revolt against the tyranny of the 
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Porte: at first carrying every thing before >im, 
he possessed himself of Yassy and Bucharest, the 
capitals of Moldavia and Wallachia; but sustaining 
one ruinous defeat, he sought refuge in an Aus- 
trian province, was arrested, and imprisoned for 
the rest of his life in a tower, which proved both 

his gaol and his tomb, he dying in captivity a few 
years after his incarceration. Had this young man 
borne in mind the conduct of the Austrian go- 
vernment towards Lafayette, with such a prece- 
dent before him, how could he have ' expected 
any other than similar treatment; but the ex- 
hospodar was rich, and not having the greater 
part of his wealth with him, his liberty was 
therefore requisite in order to obtain the gold 
for his ransom; otherwise, would he have been 
more fortunate than his predecessors, placed under 
the same circumstances ? But I must break off 
abruptly, or I shall not perform the promise to 
which I pledged myself at the conclusion of the 
last chapter; but, on the contrary, if I trust myself 
with another subject, shall make this longer 
instead of shorter than the foregoing. 
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When Bavaria exported her refuse to Greece^ 
it is to be lamented that she did not fiimish them 
with a little coin in their pockets, to have kept up 
in some measure, rather more decent appearances, 
instead of their being obliged on their arriyal to 
anticipate their appointments, as Greece was the 
last country in the world capable of paying in 
advance. But, alas ! it was the poor devoted loan 
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that went to work, not. for the legitimate sons of 
Greece, but for her adopted children. It was 
pitiable, certainly, to see many of the mountain 
chiefs, after having shed their blood in the cause 
of their country, while struggling against the 
power of Turkey, and in many instances sacri- 
ficing their patrimony, covered with wounds, 
wandering about the streets of Napoli, their 
meagre appointments taken from them, and 
bestowed on the newly arrived foreigners, some 
of them the sons of shopkeepers in Munich, who 
were so ignorant respecting Greece, that when 
the map of Europe was presented to them, they 
knew not in what quarter to seek it ! 
' I wish to do justice unto all men ; and having 
made some allusion to the poverty of the Greeki- 
fied Bavarians, let me now make the amende 
hmorahle^ by declaring that however poor they 
might be, they were not improvident; in fact, 
their system of economy was carried to a degree 
of rigour I have seldom witnessed. A luckless 
French restaurateur had come to Napoli, hoping 
to improve his fortune, and was soon assailed by 
the Bavarian ofiBcers, with the colonel at the head, 
who, partly by persuading, and partly by bullying, 
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induced the poor devil to provide them a good 
dinner, at a drachm a head (about eight pence 
halfpenny). The man declared he should lose by 
it; upon which they assured him that his great 
gain would be on the profit he would make on 
the French wines they should purchase of him ; 
and the poor fellow declared to me they never 
ordered any but the cheap Greek wines, which 
are scarcely fit to travel down a Christian throat, 
as resin is always put in them, from the idea that 
it enables them to keep the better, but in effect 
renders them so horribly nauseous, that one taste 
of them is quite sufficient to prevent your ever 
having the desire to repeat it. But the ingenuity 
with which these gentlemen had a knack of turn- 
ing every thing to advantage, was highly instruc- 
tive: if they were not able to consume their 
allotted portion of bread at dinner, they pocketed 
the remainder, for the convenience, no doubt, of 
gnawing at another opportunity. Thus much for 
the officers. The men were not behind in endea^ 
vouring to prove themselves worthy of their calcu- 
lating- commanders, and displayed a most laudable 
ambition, not only to follow the example of their 
superiors, but if possible to surpass it. A number 
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of them were quartered at a place called Pronel^ 
a large village, so near to Napoli that it might be 
considered one of its suburbs, and the inhabitants 
complained bitterly that they never could keep a 
cat, the Bavarian soldiers having eaten every one 
in the place, and that they had endeavoured in vain 
to replace them with others, but that they infalli-^ 
bly shared the same fate! The consequence was 
that they were overrun with rats and mice. 

The redress I recommended was to draw up a 
memorial, and send it to the head-quarters, pray- 
ing the commanding officer to give orders, that, 
his men having eaten up all their cats, should 
immediately turn to, and eat up all the rats and 
mice, being only a reasonable compensation, and 
such a one as justice loudly demanded ! Having 
left Greece before the result of the petition was 
known, I am ignorant whether the Proneotes 
obtained the desired satisfaction. 

One service Bavaria undoubtedly rendered 
Greece, that of introducing music into their coun- 
try; for their bands were certainly extremely 
good, and never perhaps was there a nation more 
destitute of all ideas of harmony than Greece. 
The natives make an immense noise, commencing 
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always with " Yar," which they hold on as long as 
their breath will let them, ringing it through the 
nose, and running about the gamut in all possible 
ways, and succeeding in raising such a hideous 
yell, that until I got more accustomed to it, I 
have run as fast as my legs would carry me to get 
out of the hearing of so disgusting a nbise ; and 
their lungs are so eternal, that they will keep on 
this dissonant howl for an hour without stopping. 
But it will afford some idea of Greek taste, when I 
state a circumstance that occurred to me, when 
walking with a Greek gentleman. Some Zantiots 
were singing very sweetly the Venetian air of " II 
Pescator," &c.; and I remarked to my companion 
how well they sung ; he smiled, and observed "7%ey 
sing well, indeed ! they have some knowledge as 
to using their mouth, but they have no idea what- 
ever how to make use of their nose !" the latter 
talent being that which is the most highly valued 
amongst the Greeks. 

Their attempts at painting are little better, 
and I am at a loss to discover on what grounds 
so many persons assert, that, had they the ad- 
vantages of the highest education, they would 
surpass all other Europeans, when the experi- 
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ments which have hitherto been tried have not 
produced any one above mediocrity. 

Lord Guilford, that true philhellenist, sent at 
his own expense a number of Greek youths to the 
English universities, where for the most part they 
conducted themselves with propriety, but displayed 
no brilliance. The King of Bavaria did the same, 
sending many lads from Greece to various colleges 
in Europe; other philanthropic characters pursued 
similar measures, actuated by a desire of resusci- 
tating, if it were possible, the genius and fire of 
ancient Greece; but, alas ! the ashes of her former 
glory appear to have been too long extinguished, 
for the power of man to awake from them one 
i^ark of their once sublime heroism and intel- 
lectual grandeur. 

Not one celebrated character did all the efforts 
of the enthusiastic admirers of Greece bring forth. 
From all the young men selected for the purpose 
of receiving the most classic and polished educa- 
tion, Capo d'Istrias alone stands forward as an 
eminently talented man, emanating from modem 
Greece. He, I believe, was bom at Corfu, and 
became a protegee of Russia, and is well known 
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during hispresidency of Greece, to have favoured the 
interests of that country, which was of course con- 
sidered inimical to those of England and France ; 
but, with all his faults, I must confess that when^ 
ever I found any institution existing, that was 
beneficial to the country, if I asked who was the 
founder, the reply ever was. Capo d'Istrias. 

His assassination was not, as has been generally 
supposed, instigated by political, but by private 
feeling. He had imprisoned Petro Bey, Prince 
Mavromichali, the prince of Maina ; and as the 
natives of that province are reared with the idea 
that it is a sacred duty to revenge an injury 
inflicted on a relation, the brother, and son of 
Petro Bey resolved on murdering the President, 
who had been cautioned to be on his guard : how- 
ever, naturally courageous, and thinking it politic 
to affect a greater degree of boldness and confi- 
dence than he really felt, he took no precautions ; 
and on the day that he fell, he proceeded to church, 
but when within a few paces of the door, being in 
advance of his guard, he perceived two men of 
suspicious and scowling appearance. He paused 
for an instant, then, as if checking his hesitation. 
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M ^'j'*;*. as if oh^ckiiii? his hesir.ition. 
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he raised his hat to the strangers, and smiling 
passed on, but as he entered the porch they buried 
their weapons in his breast. 

The brother of Petro Bey was sacrificed at the 
moment by the guard ; but the son escaping, fled 
to the French ambassador, who himself declared 
to me how embarrassed he felt as to the line of 
conduct he ought to adopt under such delicate 
circumstances. The youth came running into the 
room where the baron was sitting, exclaiming, 
"The tyrant lives no longer ! he expired under the 
hands of myself and my uncle ; and I now ask you 
for an asylum from an infuriated populace." The 
baron, after a moment's hesitation, replied, " I will 
protect you from the mob, but when the. authori- 
ties, delegated by the laws of your country, de- 
mand you, I can shelter you no longer f which, as 
the public well knows, was the case; and the 
handsome assassin was tried, condemned, and 
shot; but it is. worthy remark, that, as he was 
descending the rock of the almost perpendicular 
Palymede, on which his prison was situated, on 
his way to execution, he could see his father 
walking about the yard of the building, in which 
he was confined, and bowed his farewell three 
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times to his parent, but never ^en at the last 
moment for an instant lost his firmness. 

The French ambassador, I have no doubt, felt 
much hurt at delivering young Mavromi<fliali irito 
the hands of justice, as it was very evideiit ttat 
the fall of Capo d'Istrias, inasmuch as it 'w^S'^a 
death-blow to the preponderating influence of 
Russia,' was proportionately beneficial to that of 
France. It was, therefore, impossible but that 
the baron must have had much sympathy for the 
instrument who struck the blow so favourable to 
the interests of his country ; and, independent of 
any political feelings, much allowance must be 
made for a young man brought up with an idea, 
that, if you revenge not an injury to a parent, it 
is not only a breach of filial duty, but a proof of 
cowardice. Some of the most inveterate enemies 
of Capo d'Istrias go so far, as to blame the ambas- 
sador for having delivered the assassin into the 
power of his judges, by declaring that, after the 
death of the President, the government that was 
immediately formed was not acknowledged by the 
whole of Greece, nor by the European powers ; 
consequently, whatever tribunals they might form, 
they were not legally constituted; and that he 
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should on that account have refused to deliver 
Mavromichali into any hands, but those of a power 
that was legitimatized by the sanction of the 
Allies, such as the present. And had that been 
the case, I verily believe that the culprit would 
now have been alive, as nothing could exceed the 
attention of Otho's government to his surviving 
brother, and to Petro Bey, who certainly is a very 
fine old fellow. 

He was suffering from the gout at the time I 
took his portrait, which I have still preserved ; for, 
though an invalid, his eye had lost none of its 
natural fire, and the resemblance, it was admitted, 
could not have been better, had it been taken from 
him whilst in the full vigour of health. Having 
thus much dilated on the princes of Maina, it will 
not be irrelevant to the subject, to make some 
remarks on that most extraordinary province. 

Maina forms a part of that country which was 
once the far-famed Lacedemonia. Many persons 
have remarked that it never was conquered; but 
that assertion is not thoroughly borne out, as it 
has entered into arrangements with several powers, 
in common with the rest of Greece, to pay certain 
taxes, and to have certain restrictions imposed 
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on them ^ but have retained so many privileges 
that they always considered themselves as inde- 
pendent. When I passed at sea within sight of a 
part of the country, I asked how it happened tba4i 
all the buildings had the appearance of churches ; 
and I was informed that the custom ever bad 
been, from time immemorial, for every house to 
have a tower, wbUst the inhabitants, being weU 
armed, are always prepared to stand a siege ; and 
family feuds go so far, that some men have been 
compelled to remain upwards of thirty yearar 
without ever quitting their own house, on account 
of their having injured some one, whose family and 
numerous relatives alternately keep watch, armed 
with a firelock, pistols, &c., to be ready to shoot 
the delinquent the moment he appears outside his 
door,but aware that he is too well prepared for them 
to attempt to storm his castle. Under these cir- 

ft 

cumstaiices, the man thus confined is supplied by 
his wife, mother^ or sister with provisions ; and the 
women- (whatever may be the furious pitch to 
which these murderous quarrels are wrought) are 
always held sacred. But this system of shooting 
at each other at the first convenient opportunity, 
is not confined to the Mainotes, as a friend of 
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mine. General G — ^ commanded a brigade in 
Gteece, composed of many nations, and heard one 
morning, that one of his officers had shot another 
under the following circumstances: — They were 
both natives of Corsica ; and having had a dispute 
of so violent a nature, that killing each other was 
the only remedy that could be resorted to, they, 
according to the fashion of their country, agreed 
to despatch each other, as speedily as possible. 
One of them lived hard by, and ran home for 
his musket, end, calculating that his adversary 
would do the same, flelv toMnards his house, and 
placed himself in such a position, as to be ena- 
bled to shoot him as he entered ; but the other, 
judging that he would do so, called in at a 
Mend's, where he borrowed a firelock ; and getting 
behind his enemy, shot him in the back, at the 
very moment that he was watching for his asi^il- 
ant's entrance by the door of his dwelling. Ge- 
neral G., on making inquiries, found that it was 
the regular mode of duelling in Corsica, and there- 
fore did not visit the survitor with any severity for 
ihe part he had acted. 

Many attempts have been made to reduce the 
Mainotes ; but never with full success. Their 
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country is surromi^dbad by immense mountains; 
the passes^ . wIuq^ jfornt the only entrances to the 
province, ace. so fortified by nature, that a few me^ 
can defeftd theija . against a host ; and that .par4| 
vhich is open tp the sea^ offers equal difficulties: to 
the invader, whilst their possessions are too pooc" 
to tempt the cupidity of the warlike adventurejr« 
Ibraham Pacha^ after having carried every thin|^ 
before him in Greece with his formidable army, 
made but a feeble attempt upon Maina ; finding 
that it would require an innumerable sacrifice of 
men, he considered that the object that might be 
gained by the conquest of the country, would be 
too dearly purchased; and to starve them into 
obedience is impossible. The sea supplies them 
vdth fish, and game is remarkably abundant, parti^ 
culariy quails, which they salt, and lay up as provi- 
sion for the winter. Thus fortified, and suppUed 
by nature, they have hitherto successluUy bid 
defiance to their enemies, who have been, glad to 
epter into a compromise with them» rather, thllp^ 
visit them hostilely in their strongholdsv • ; * 
But the Bavarians thought differently^taiddiPeilt 
a small force to compel them to pay atri)^ute,*th^ 
was demanded of them ; to insist on* their di^mor 
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lishing the towers to theif hbhfefed'J' sand that they 
Should deliver up their army.'"'! Was In company, 
at«h(!y President's, with one of ttie officers* com^ 
posing ttis ill-fated expeditidhj'attd'itiuct amused 
with' 'listening to his comic Mri^ngl' ^"HoVgreatly 
#a^il shocked, a few days aften to hear of his 
death, having been killed in an encounter witlithe 

■ 

Mainotest The Bavarians were injudiciously led 
by their commander into a defile, between two 
rocks, which were nearly perpendicular, and con- 
nected with the chain of mountains which bounded 
the province of Maina. The natives suffered them 
to advance some distance into the pass, and were 
themselves perched amongst the cliflfe and crags 
iibove, concealed behind pieces of rock, or among 
the stunted bushes, — some lying down, others on 
their knees, and, in fact, in all manner of positions, 
where they couM but remain hidden, and take aim 
with advantage at their enemies ; which they cer- 
tflSnly did most effectually. At the signal given, 
all fired at once on their invaders, who fell in such 
numbers that those who remained unhurt, were so 
alarmed at such a destructive fire from an invisible 
foe, that they fled precipitately, abandoning theit 
artillery and baggage, which was immediately 
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seized by the Mainotes, who, emerging from their 
concealment, without resistance, possessed them- 
selves of the spoil. But not long were they 
allowed to retain it, as about forty Greek gens- 
d'-armes suddenly galloping upon them, the moun- 
taineers were in their turn surprised ; and imagining 
their assailants to be the advanced guard of a fresh 
corps, quickly scrambled up the mountains, leaving 
their newly gained prize to revert to its former 
owners. Thus were the same artillery, baggage, 
&c., in a few minutes recaptured by some forty 
Greeks, which had just before been lost by some 
hundred Bavarians. Prior to this ai&ir the latter 
had ever been detested by the former ; but with that 
detestation, now was mingled the most heartfelt 
contempt ; the Greeks, from the occurrence they 
had just witnessed, having but a very poor idea of 
Bavarian courage. But in the above rencontre 
there were several palliating circumstances : most 
of the men composing the defeated corps were 
recruits from Munich, who nev^r before had been 
exposed to fire, and, led into a trap as they were, 
far more experienced soldiers might have been 
appalled by the suddenness of the attack, as it is 
indisputable that there is no lack of bravery 
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amoDgst the Bavarians* Qq tbje eontrary-, tbey 
are ever ready to maintaia tjheirjiionour with their 
sabre's edge« 

..Several other encounters vrith the Mainotes 
projv'ed as unsuccessful ; but the details of these 
afffiiirs were never permitted publicly to transpire : 
the particulmrs having been furnished to me by an 
officer who was employed to. translate the bulletin 
from the Greek, as written on the scene of action, 
into French, for the use of the government ; espe- 
cial care being taken that the disastrous news 
should have as little circulation as possible* The 
official gazettes assured the public, that the war 
with tho Mainotes was proceeding in the most 
&vourable manner. Ultimately, by the influence 
of their prince, Mavromichali, a compromise was 
entered into, Maina engaging to conform partly 
to some of the demands made by the Bavarian 
government, on their agreeing to forego the most 
iipportant of their exactions. 

Indebted as they were, to the individual exer- 
tions of Petro Bey in arranging an accommodation 
with the rebellious province, it was not surprising 
that every attention should be paid to him and his 
fiiimily. His surviving son, young Mavromichali, 
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having 4' <eoili2iiissioii< bestowed upon ham, with 
*rtye honMt i^VHfsaiijfg the newly introduced Bava- 
Tiftn oini^mrlnfitoad of the picturesque costume 
of th0 Ot^Us; > in' which, I presume, he must haVe 
been seen 'by tik^ aitthor of "PenciHing« by » the 
Wayi" as ihe d€«cribes him' as a perfect Adoais. 
That he WM* a good looking young man, and 
very amiable, cannot be denied; at the same 
time I cannot h^lp thinking that the god cf 
beauty would have been very justly indicant at 
the comparison. But I suspect, had the author 
alluded to, been a portrait painter, he would have 
taken very flattering likenesses; as, speaking of 
the Greek admiral, Miaulis, he observes that he 
was one of the most imposing and dignified pei^ 
sonages he had ever beheld, and that he, the 
author, never felt more awed by the presence d£ 
any one than by that of the Greek admiral. Whikt 
the author of Cavendish, when describing the 
same person, declares he had seldom seen so ilv- 
signifieant a looking being. Wheiice this dilii^dnce 
of opinion? can it arise from a diSe^enfde'of 
vision ? Whilst, in a description of MititiliSy' Pniust 
diffi^ from both the gentlemen above'qdotM,'*4^ 
stating that he was neither digniiifed, nof-iift. 
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siguificant in his appearaooer -butioloQked like 
'What he was, a rough bixtf.tmerhetGurted honest 
sailoory his exterior, in my opimou^icamfd^telypro- 
claitnuig. his character: thin /i^ i { not abvay»,the 
•cise^iand we >are too apt in. <M)h mind's .eye, to 
aiwatd arfine mi^estic formto »ofl^, >who8e h^rMic 
:deed& we hare been accustomed taJi:ear recorded. 
I had fallen into this error with regard to 
Canaris, the celebrated Brulotier, who with ibis 
fire-^hip has dared the Turkish fleets and with 
iniperturbable courage has stood amidst the hail 
of their grape, until he has acc6mplished his 
object. Few men now existing have caused so 
many deaths as he, but it was in the service of 
his I country, and therefore do we honour him. How 
was I surprised when I was first presented to 
Canaris, to find in him a person diminutive, a 
countenance plain and mean looking, and not 
QDe trait in his physical appearance that savoured 
j^ the hero ; and I could almost suppose that he 
had soQQue consciousness that his exterior was not 
ithe>ii«ip6t pteppssessing, as when I requested him 
tQj ftitj t(Dt ; flpie .for his portrait, he always laughed, 
mild . declined ; but being resolved to obtain it if 
possible, I took a boat, and, accompanied by Mr. 
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Black (the husband of the celebrated Maid of 
Athens), who was kind enough to act as inter- 
preter, went on board the brig Canaris commanded, 
stating that I was arrived with the determination 
of quartering myself upon him, until he consented 
to mj proposal ; and, as there was no language 
common between us, I imagine that he concluded 
that we should be most annoying company for 
each other, he at length, the sooner to get rid of 
me, consented to sit, and sat ^' like patience on a 
monument smiling at grief," and, some days after- 
wards, went through the required repetitions of 
the operation with becoming resignation. 

Few men are so respected as Canaris is, through- 
out Greece, and had many of her sons proved as 
able, active, and daring, her cause would have 
triumphed, without needing the battle of Navarin, 
or the interference of other governments ; nor was 
the aid she received from the enthusiasm, and 
devotion of talented individuals from various 
countries so effectually serviceable as might have 
been expected. 

When I left Greece, Canaris commanded a brig 
of about eighteen guns, being the largest ship in 
the Greek service ; Miaulis having burnt the fleet 
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that was confided to his charge, to prevent its 
falling into the hands of the Russians, who wished 
to have taken it under their protection at the 
time the affairs of Greece were in an unsettled 
state. For this act Miaulis was much applauded 
by the English and French party, and as much 
condemned by the Russian. Since that period 
Greece has been too poor to build ships, but has 
always an eye to her navy ; in fact the genius of 
the people ever inclined to a maritime life, and 
few have carried on piracy with greater success 
than they did at one period ; and even now, when 
any piratical vessel is captured taywhere in the 
Levantine seas, two thirds of the crew are always 
found to be Greek. The present government, 
anxious to introduce English naval tactics into 
their marine, have equipped a young Greek, who, 
with the consent of the English government, has 
been received in the British navy, being allowed 
the rank of lieutenant, the same as that he bore 
in the Greek navy. The uniform they have adopted 
is nearly the same as that of the English. Whilst 
he wore his native costume, he passed for an 
extremely fine young man ; but, in his present 
dress, he does not appear to soar above mediocrity. 
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Fabrier, ifrfi» -etif^BfreA the service of Greece soon 
after shd * holsteii tli*' standard of independence, 
possessed* <iv€*y r^t[tiisiie to form a soldier ; a frame 
6f iron, 'atiiltid'lhftt^o reverses could bend, and! 
ah experience ' ^P military life which had ' been 
acquired in the Napoleon wars ; yet was he unfor- 
tunate in his career when he commanded Greek 
troops, except in his succour of the Acropolis of 
Athens, which he achieved under the most perilous 
circumstances ; but, from the disastrous result of 
the battle fought on the plains adjacent to that 
dty, was obliged to surrender his strong position 
by capitulation. 

Creneral Church was not ultimately more suc- 
cessful in his ' military operations, and most la- 
mentably the reverse in the action just alluded to, 
yet, notwithstanding the reverses he has met witHi' 

• 

few, if any, amongst the Philhellenists, are more 
beloved by the Greeks than he ; mild in his dis^o^ 
sition, amiable in his manners, and ever most^ 
disinterested in his conduct, he soon won the 
hearts of his soldiers, whose fatigues and privation'^ 
he ever shared with exemplary cheerftifness. ' " ' 
Lord Dundonald was not happy in his hostile^' 
operations, notwithstanding it was suppoiseil that 
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his high name alone would ib«^raitmfdd «o great a 
terror with it, as half to. w|ri th^-jbattle befeii*e 
a shot wa3 fired ; but he aUeg^r (w^vdoubtif with 
jju^tice,) as the cause of the rCcpips^ti^Ye fajAwe ^i 
\^ . ^nt^JT^rises, the yerj- iadiffisr^eoLt' .eiiewa whieh 
w^re, as3igo0d bixs. .. / . r, ! ». 

General Gordon (then Calonel) may be ranked 
as one of the most zealous and. persevering friends 
of Greece, haying considerably a^ded her oanse 
both with his fortune and bis personal exertionSi 
but never had a command of suffieieni) e:i:tettt to 
have had any important influence on the contest 
then pending between Turkey and Greece ; but in 
consequence of the incessant and active attachment 
he has continued to display for the latter country, 
hgs been promoted to the high military rank whidi 
hp ,pow holds. 

.Amongst the conspicuous characters who held 
ojP^ial situations, one of the most promin^t was 
(^^}j^tif the Minister of the Interior* He and 
]y^vrpqordato. iiad long been considered as rivals 
4]ajnTig .1;h9 (sitruggle for Greek ind^iendenoe ; and 
in every ^fQ^ of . government that waa attepatpted 
]¥ripr to ^j9 an*ival of Otho, those political oppo- 
n^oip |(9r^i;o.a)way9,at the head of adverse factions. 
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Siiiee the accesBion of the present King, policy 
seems to hare suggested hn apparent union of all 
parties; hence I have met Coletti at Mavrocordato's 
soireesy although no real friendship could exist 
between them. Coletti had formerly been the 
physician to Ali Pacha, and had resided with him 
at Yanina, the capital of Albania, and had also 
been, as it were, the confidential secretary of that 
sanguinary and wily chief. Coletti's conversation 
was to me highly Interesting ; he related many 
anecdotes of Ali Pacha, which were extremely 
entertaining, but which I shall not here state, as 
they have been mostly given in his memoirs, which 
are so universally known throughout Europe, and 
particularly in this country. 

Coletti was considered as the centre of the 
French interest in Greece, and perhaps the matf 
who had more influence over the Greeks than any 
individual existing. D'Armansperg, aware of this 
circumstance, was no sooner restored to power, 
after his sway had been virtually nullified by the 
influence of his enemies, than he resolved on 
removing Coletti, which was effected in the usual 
manner, that of making him an Ambassador ; and, 
accordingly, he was sent to Paris. His demeanour 
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waa. remarkably imposing, having a steniQess in his 
air i^hich was at first forbidding^ isYesting his 
nmnner and address with a dignifi^ hauteur ; but 
a. short intercourse with him, soon dispelled any 
unpleasant impression which his first ^ appearance 
might excite. A singular circumstance is related 
as proving how commanding an exterior he pos^ 
sessed. 

One of the family of Grivas went twice into the 
presence of Coletti, with the intention of assassi-' 
nating him, but, awed by the firmness of his aspect, 
his enemy was daunted, and retired without 
effecting his purpose, although at the last time 
he had his hand upon his dagger, prepared to 
strike. 

One reason which has been given for the ill 
svkccess of the foreign commanders, is their having 
^tempted too suddenly to introduce the European 
military tactics amongst the Greek troops. There 
ia no doubt that, could they have had some months 
training, they might have been drilled under the 
u^al j^ystem, ultimately with the same success as 
9,ny other men ; but as they had frequently to 
enter the field of action, without any time Jbeing 
given to perfect them in the new exercises, which 
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the J wQie required to practise, when they were 
teought forth to v^et the enemy they were com- 
pletely oat of their element: accustomed as they 
had been to a jpierilla kind of warfare, each man 
mabtd on his own account, and, screened am(m^t 
the rocks and mklerwood, being good marksmen, 
generally picked out their man ; or, if obliged to 
eome hand to hand with their opponent, they 
well knew how to use their sabre, their poinard, or 
their yatagan, as occasion might require ; they 
therefore spumed at the idea of being made to 
stand like a machine, passively to receive the 
enemy's fire, and return it at command, turn right, 
or left as ordered, — ^in &ct to be rendered a com- 
plete instrument, worked by their officer at hkf 
pleasure. 

Amongst the many military men from variott 
nations who have fought with the Greeks and 
resided amongst them, how few I have found who 
would admit that they possessed personal courage, 
yet, from what I have seen, heard, and read,! atti 
convinced that, generally, bravery must form a prd^ 
lainent feature in their character, particularly if li 
were called forth to acquire property, or havki^ 
acquired it, to defend it ; in feet, when money was 
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^stHk0f I'Vei^ilj believe &<}ttB«fc'|PwMr£Ke.aiiy 
^WgoiTiaod it i& but fmn tefTStete; ibair I ^^e 
fh^t^A <Sf6R0ral Church d^c^ei tiiHt %& iweat'- found 
,^j^.f!4^:&mi in the hour of pa:'U e^s^bir gm^riHi^ 
i^/trQ^9 of other coiwtri^ a«i4«OtOiil^icodAfaMie 
>«4j^ better opportiuiity of judgiBf tkm UksmM 
. : Pertmpait may be €Oii«dered that I bareiudp 
/too sweejaug a conclusion in stating thftt Greece 
has not produced any talented men> but all these 
.^raeral remarks are of courae subject to exeep- 
tioQS ; and one instance, I remembef^ of singular 
acmteness, displayed by one of their diplomatic 
agents which, as a tribute to the genius of modem 
Greece, I hold myself bound to mention. The 
^ntleman alluded to had just received his nomi- 
nation to a court in civilized Europe, when with 
ifeii^fating calculation he began to reflect, tibat it 
rwcHild be an absurdity in him to encumber himself 
:iKa., bis joutney to his embassy, witib any (^ the 
.<a^gao0iQS «ad luxuries which peered amongst his 
gfiPiB mi cbo^tels, when proceeding to a oc^nibrjr 
.ipch^ie, ^y abounded ; but that, on the caoisasy, 
)^ p^gb^t jUe^ose of them to considemble adv^jn* 
^Ig9...jii J[MS own nation, where superfluities were 
expensive in proportion to their rarity. This 
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refiection made, the result of mature deliberation, 
he proceeded forthwith to put in practice that 
theory, which had so opportunely gleamed across 
his mind ; and soon his searching eye darted upon 
a set of tea things, which he flattered himself he 
could turn to a good account; nor was he de« 
ceived. 

The axrival of a gentleman of fortune, with 
the intention of settling in Greece, immediately 
suggested to the diplomatic dealer in crockery, a 
good market for his ware: accordingly, he sent 
a note instanter to inform the TumveUe arrieey that 
being on the eve of quitting the country, he (the 
vender) should be happy to cede to the settler 
a tea equipage, which, it was presumed, would 
particularly suit his convenience, as it was his 
intention to remain in Greece. The o£fer wa$ 
accepted; and a few evenings after I took tea at 
the house of the purchaser, when the mistress 
asked me how I liked her tea things, and, a« 
politeness dictated, I praised them as much as tito 
subject would admit, when the next question traa^ 
what did I suppose they cost ? After thinking 4 
minute, I guessed twenty-five dollars. Instantly 
I was declared an utter ignoramus, and pronounced 
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no judge whatever ; and so I began to think I 
really was, when the lady informed me that the 
price was fifty-five dollars; but adding that she 
thought them extremely dear, and had even sent a 
representat^n that several articles were missing, 
arid others cracked ; whereupon five dollars were 
returned. 

I happened to mention the circumstance to a 
merchant respecting the dear tea things, and the 
bad shot I had made, in guessing them at less than 
half the price they had been charged. The mer- 
chant smiled, telling me that he it was who sold 
them to the diplomatist for twenty dollars, about 
nine months before, and would show me the entry 
in his books whenever I pleased. This transaction, 
it must be admitted, proved the principal actor to 
be a man of extreme shrewdness, and one who 
well knew how to turn the circumstances of the 
moment to advantage ; and I do not hesitate to 
say, if he does as well for his country as he 
did in the above instance for himself, that after 
such a debut in diplomacy, he may one day 
become the very beau ideal of diplomatists, and do 
much in supporting the very tottering fabric of the 
Ch^eek government, which dissimulation and mis- 

h2 
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representation alone can pretend to state, will ever 
have any permanent political existence. But the 
gentleman need not fear that his abilities will ever 
be suffered to languish without employ or lucra- 
tive recompense, as, after having displayed such 

calculating acumen, Russia would, no doubt, be 

• 

happy to avail herself of his services, as she is ever 
ready to enlist talent under her banners, no matter 
from what nation ; even though Greek, she would 
not object. 
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TJEMlTELLIKG IW 0&EEC£-<^AFPSARANC£ 0* tHE COtTNTat— BAD 

ROADS — EPIDAURUS COMFORTLESS aUAR7ER8-^THE RA*ra«** 

WET MUDDY FLOOR A PIG AN EGGy-OREEX RASCALITY 

PICTURESQUE RUINSr— SCARCITY OP PROVISIONS FORTUNATE 

SUPPLY ROUGH SEA EGINA THE TOWN AND EKTIRONI^— 

GREEK CAPTAIN HIS NOBLE EXTERIOR, AND GALLANT CON- 
DUCT GREEK HOSPITALITY — ADMIRATION OF BYRON IGNO- 
RANCE OF GREEK FEMALES PUT TO SEA AGAIN TEDIOUS 

PROGRESS LAND TRAVELLING ADVISED. 

I STARTED from Napoli for £pidaurus with an 
Italian merchant and his wife ; and, although my 
luggage was little more than a change of linen, 
was obliged to hire two horses, the one for myself, 
and the other for my baggage, the principal article 
of which was my mattress, this being the regular 
custom with travellers in Greece, where no de- 
scription of bedding is to be found at the khans 
or houses of accommodation on the road. 

A total dearth of trees renders this country 
rather desolate in its appearance ; and though the 
mountains are extremely high, and of the most wild 
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and picturesque forms, the mind soon tires of the 
barren melancholy stillness which reigns around. 
However, at the first view, one is enchanted 
with the bold romantic heights which bound the 
scene on every side, and which give to Greece an 
air of solemn grandeur, which is truly imposing. 
This is beautiful to the eye of the passing stranger, 
but let him reside for some length of time amongst 
this sublime desolation, and see with what rapture, 
on his return to civilized climes, he will greet the 
green meadow, the smiling corn-field, and every 
object which tells of social life. 

From Napoli to Epidaurus is about twenty four 
miles : not one house cheers the road side, in all 
that distance, although it is the most frequented 
road from Napoli (at that time the capital) to 
Athens. Now and then appeared a shepherd with 
a flock of goats, most highly picturesque, but 
looking very solitary and miserable. Occasionally, 
at a short distance, we could see the ruins of cot- 
tages, and sometimes of villages, which told a tale 
of wretchedness, and marked the progress of the 
spoiler's hand, where war had given an unbridled 
license to her ruffian host. We baited at a foun- 
tain, which was situated at about half the distance 
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we had to perform : it was the spot where travel- 
lers generally met to refresh, as also the country 
people for miles round ; but we found no one 
there, and, after having recruited our strength and 
spirits, resumed our journey, which is extremely 
annoying, from the slow and tedious pace at which 
one is compelled to proceed ; the men belonging 
to the horses accompanjring us on foot, thereby 
limiting our progress to their convenience. 

There were none but bridle roads, which some- 
times were through bogs that were too muddy, for 
our companions on foot to penel3*ate, and they 
bad to make circuits, whilst we were forced to 
wait for them, thus retarding our movements. It 
is true many parts of the road were such as could 
not ever be passed over with much rapidity, the 
shelving rocks sometimes forming completely stone 
steps, in descending which the horses frequently 
fall, and considerably damage their riders. We 
passed through one spot which was most singularly 
beautiful, the mountains being covered with in- 
numerable varieties of brushwood, presenting a 
curious diversity of all the gayest colours that 
fiEincy could depict : at an immense depth beneath 
us we could see a hurrying stream gurgling through 

10 
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the Talley, and h^re And there^ peeping between 
the varie^ted firiiage; amongst the numberless 
shrubs through vrhidtL we had to thread our way, 
most conspicuoasly appeared the arbutus, verf 
plentifully adorned with their deep scariet. berries, 
which, without -dismounting or stopping an instanty 
T gathered, and found them most refre^ing. 
At length, about dusk, and in a shower of rain, we 
arrived at the once far-famed Epidaurus. 

Oh ! how I could have wished for an English 
inn, with all the delicious comforts that appertain 
to that dear refuge of the wanderer, that ever 
welcomed traveller's home ! But I was in Greece, 
and above all, in that misery-stricken Epidaurus. 
I entered with my companions a sort of hovel* 
We were cold and wet, and saw little chance of 
redress to our grievances. A fire on the floor there 
certainly was, but almost invisible, from the num- 
ber of grim ill -looking figures which were around 
it, some squatted on the ground, others bending 
over them, in order to inhale a sniff of smoke aBd 
heat. Chairs or tables there were none, but some 
boxes, forming part of my companions' baggage^ 
were arranged as seats, of one of which I availed 
myself, and was quietly contemplating the savage 
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looking group around me; wbeo I found the rain 
Tvas amusing itself by pattering on: my hare head, 
entering very unceremoniously from a hole in the 
roof just above me. 

. Tim splendid hotel bad no other flooring than 

tho^ unsophistioated earth ; windows it had none, 

nor obimn^, but its absence was not felt» as in the 

many apertures between the tiles, the . smoke had 

free egress. The principal piece of furniture, nay, 

the only one which I remember, was such as I 

observed in almost all the Greek cottages^ viz., 

a sort of table, reaching from' one end of the 

house to the other, resembling most a tailor's shop* 

board, or a counter ; on this the^ family sitaj^ or 

rather squats ; there they also do every species of 

work, and on it they spread their bedding ; in fact, 

it answers the purpose to them of table, chair, 

and bedstead, and on this they hauled my mat- 

ti?ess ; and being bed time, I, like the other inmates 

of the dismal den in which we were stowed, sought 

the blessed state of forgetfulness. 

But alas ! it was not so easy to forget the dis- 
gusting torments with which I was surrounded, 
for I had not lain down five minutes before three ' 
great rats came romping, and tumbling within a 
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few inches of my nose : I was regularly horrified ; 
the Lady of General G* having previously enter- 
tained me on the passage with anecdotes respect- 
ing the biting of rats in the East, she, and all her 
sisters, having been dreadfully bitten by them at 
Constantinople. But at last, after many very 
disagreeable cogitations, ^^ tired nature's sweet 
restorer," came to my relief The next morning I 
caused the circumstance, through the means of an 
interpreter, to be mentioned to my host, not wish- 
ing another night to be exposed to the mercy of 
such bedfellows. In answer, he very coolly replied, 
" Then the gentleman did not want for company.** 
Another misfortune befel me: when I mounted 
the great shop-board to go to bed, I had left my 
boots on the ground ; consequently, in descending 
the next morning was bootless, and it being very 
dark, I did not perceive where I stepped, and set 
my foot in a hole in the floor, which the entrance 
of the rain from the aperture above had converted 
into a pool of black mud, giving me in appearance 
a half boot, but so cold, wet, and filthy that as I 
drew off my nasty beplastered stocking, I could 
not help execrating the Greeks, their dirty ways, 
and their beastly hovels. 
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Yet I was much better off than a friend of 
mine, who arrived at Epidaums at another periods 
and was not so fortunate as to be conducted, as I 
was^ to the best inn in the place, but was ushered 
into one considerably inferior, where they had not 
ey» the rfbr««id Aop.b<»rd ; oon«,a™tly> his 
mattress was laid on the floor, which was as usual 
the unspoiled earth ; but, having observed that there 
was a great pig, which appeared to have the run 
of the house, he began to entertain sundry sus- 
picions that the pig would be walking upon him 
in the night, whilst he might be asleep, and com- 
municated his apprehensions to his landlord and 
landlady, who assured him that the pig never went 
into that corner where his mattress was laid. My 
friend, however, could not understand why that 
spot should be more respected than the rest by 
this ambulating swine, and retired to his pillow, 
very sceptical on the subject, his doubts, and fears 
for a long time keeping him awake. At length 
fatigue and drowsiness operating upon him, he 
sank into the arms of Morpheus. How long he 
had remained in that delicious state of uncon- 
sciousness is hard to say, when he was disturbed 
by a tremendous pressure on his cheek; and 
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naturally turaing his head, the pig's foot (for it 
was the pig^s sdf that pressed) sKpped into his 
mouth, beiug well charged with an accumulation 
of mud and filth, cdlected in its nocturnal pro^- 
menades. 

My unfortunate firiend sprung on his feet spit-^- 
tii^ and spluttering, endeavouring to clear lasr 
mouth of its unwelcome contents ; at the same 
time with stentorian voice vociferating an an- 
athema against the accursed hut and its inmates, 
he rushed into the air and sought a brook that 
"babbled by," and there performed an ablution 
which had become highly necessary. As he re^ 
gained some degree of composure he stalked about 
the deserted village, contemplating the moon, con- 
tent to find so clean a looking object whereon to 
fix his gaze, where so much dirt surrounded him ; 
and, after wearing away the time till sunrise, pre- 
suming that his host, and fiunily would have risen, 
and consequently be on the qui vive to prevent his 
new acquaintance, the pig, from again treating him 
with such indecorous familiarity, he once more 
entered his loathsome quarters; and having re- 
ceived an assurance from his landlord, that his 
slumbers should not again be intruded upon, he at 
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length t?ook to his bed, hoping t^ obtain one re- 
freshing nap, to recruit his epirits -fbr-the con- 
tinuatioii of his journey. But ah^ delusive hopes ! 
in. lyijQg down he felt a hard lump uad^ him 
which instantly broke with a queer sort of squash; 
emitting: a liquid, which, as the Ainefrfcans would 
say, prethf considerably wetted him ; and stalling tjp, 
and examining the cause, from the state of the 
tail of his shirt a piteous tale was elicited, from 
which it appeared, that during his absence a hen 
had found his bed a very warm comfortable place, 
and had crept into it, and there laid an egg, and 
he lying thereupon had crushed it, and by that 
means had befouled his linen ! 

To return to my own case : I soon recovered my 
calm, after my more trifling mishaps, and at the first 
opportunity emerged from my rat-^hole ; but, as I 
pique myself much upon my impartiality, and am 
determined not to suffer dislikes or prejudices to 
influence my opinion to the disparagement of any 
o^, so that when they merit praises I may even 
eulogise my enemies, from that same Christian 
spirit, I '£ael myself bound to declare, that how- 
ever those rats to whom I have alluded were ob- 
noxious to me, yet I must say they were the finest 
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of the description of any that I ever beheld : I 
am certain that some of them would have measured 
at least eighteen inches from the point of the nose 
to the tip of the tail, and were equally stout in pro- 
portion, and I have no doubt but that amongst 
their own coterie they were considered complete 
models of their race ! 

Our first care on sallying forth, was to discover 
what vessels there were in the port bound for 
Athens ; and we found many open boats, and one 
galliot of a respectable size : this then was our 
object, and finding the captain, we arranged for 
the price of our passage. In him we had a speci- 
men of true Greek rascality : he stated that there 
was not sufiScient wind at the moment for him to 
put to sea^ at the same time that the small boats 
were all departing, which we remarked to him, 
but were answered that they, by making use of 
their oars, might make way, but that he must wait 
for a breeze ; and having seen the last boat double 
the most distant point, he then coolly told us that 
now that there was no vessel left by which We 
could depart but his, we must pay douMe thB 
price we had agreed for ! — ^this the wretch said with 
a ghastly grin ; — oh, how ugly the brute was ! 
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We were determined not to countenance the 
scoundrel's imposition, and decided on waiting, 
vnth the hope that other boats might arrive ; but 
contrary winds springing up, w© were obliged to 
wait at this forlorn place four days» and had full 
Idsure to examine its localities. It is said to have 
once possessed a population of a hundred thou- 
sand souls^ and now there are but, perhaps, some 
thirty habitations, scarcely meriting the name of 
houses. The walls of its ancient boundaries are 
to be seen in fragments, proving how great must 
have been its former extent, and at a short dis- 
tance I found some most picturesque ruins, which 
must have formed a part of an immense building. 
I could not learn that there were any traditions or 
records concerning them, that could give the re- 
mpotest idea as to what they had formerly been, 
but, from the style of architecture, and some 
peculiarities, such as funnels or very small chan- 
nel conducted through the walls, I conjectured 
for giving free passage to smoke, I should imagine 
they had « been Roman baths. Such was the ex- 
treme poverty of this place, that we could neither 
procure meat, vegetables, nor fish, although a port, 
and the sea almost washing the base of their 
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houses. This was entirely the consequence of thie 
extreme indolence of the inhabitants. I never 
anywhere saw, a. finer and richer soil, but the 
men were too lazy to cultivate it, or to 9iq>p]y 
that labour necessary, to avail themselves of the 
advantages the Ocean afforded them ; but, as thtQr 
cared not for comforts, nor for a more generous 
mode of living than could be supplied by rice, 
onions, olives, black bread, coffee, and sometimes a 
little brandy, they had no incentive to render them 
industrious, and all their ideas of happiness ap- 
peared to consist, in passing the whole of their 
time smoking at the coffee-houses ; the one at 
which I had the misfortune to be stationed, had a 
constant supply of these lazy lusty visitors. 

The besotted ignorance of these people is most 
remarkable. My watch having stopped, I asked 
what was o'clock, but found that there was not 

f 

any person in the place, that had any ideia of the 

division of time, farther than sunrise and ^ui>aeit 

. • » 

What we should have done for food in this desolate 
hole I know not, had it not been for two gentljB- 
men of the name of Upton, who airived in tl).eir 
yacht, and made me a present of a brace of par- 
tridges, but who only staid a few hours, and a 
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German Baron who dhared hh provision with us, 
having more than he required, as he was orily pro* 
ceeding to Egina. We had merely provided our- 
selves for tliree days, imagining that it could not 
occupy more than that time from Napoli to 
Athens, instead of which it took us nine days, and 
only twenty-four hours to return; such is the 
extreme uncertainty when one has to depend on 
winds and waves. 

At last my patience being quite exhausted, I 
insisted on putting to sea, as soon as the wind, which 
was still contrary, somewhat abated. Accordingly, 
at midnight I was aroused, and bidding a final adieu 
to the rats, entered the boat : it had no deck, and 
the sea still running high, dashed upon us as we 
lay at the bottom of our crazy bark ; the sailors 
requesting us to lie down, as being the least in 
their way, whilst running to and fro to shift the 
sails. I soon found we made but little way, and 
that all I had gained by quitting my late com- 
panions was change of scene, and change of 
inisery, for nothing could be more disagreeable 
than our situation : coats, cloaks, and all our 
pariiphernalla were soon wetted through, which, 
whilst one is in exercise is a trifle, bat in a posi« 

VOL. I. I 
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tion where we could scarcely move, is intolerable ; 
and though in so mild a climate, I that night found 
the cold very severe. 

Our sailors were old men, and had not sufficient 
activity in the management of their sails to take 
advantage of the tacks ; and after beating about 
all night, we found ourselves when daylight ap-» 
peared nearing Egina, which was only about half 
way to Athens. The seamen asked us if we would 
put in to that island, the wind still being so con- 
trary, that it was almost impossible to proceed. 
We gladly assented ; but when exactly opposite the 
very point at which we were to land, it was long 
before we reached the shore. Though the town 
of Egina offers few attractions, I was glad to set 
my foot on an island so often named in the most 
ancient history. It is from Egina that we have 
the medals or coins of the greatest antiquity, that 
is, as early as eight hundred years before Christ, 
Egina being at that period a piratical repuMic : 
at present it is difficult to imagine a more melan* 
choly looking place. Capo d'Istrias having decided 
that it should be the capital of Greece, many 
persons had been induced to settle there, «nd 
numbers to build: now there are whole streets 
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uninhabited; and many of the houses having 
fallen to decay, present a most miserable appear- 
ance. 

X know not any thing so desolate-blocking and 
so uninteresting as these modem ruins, some con- 
sisting of houses inhabited only a few years since, 
others that had never been finished; as when the 
king and court fixed their residence at Napoli, all 
the works already in progress at Egina were sus* 
paided, and speculators thea began to build with 
avidity at Napoli, which has now in its turn been 
aban^ned for Athens. The poverty-stricken look-- 
ing people, and the yellow squalid faces which one 
sees at every door, heightens the forlorn aspect 
which reigns throughout this deserted city. 

There are several objects of high interest to be 
seen in this island ; amongst them is one suj^sed 
to be of extreme antiquity, the column of Venus ; 
also a most extraordinary piece of mosaic work, at 
a short distance from it; and the temple of Jupiter^ 
at a remote part of the island. In the town is a 
museum of specimens of ancient sculpture, which, 
by the order of Capo d'Istrias, were collected and 
here arranged in a building assigned for that 
purpose. Here also is a college for the education 

i2 
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of boys, establii^ed by the same person, and, when 
we were there, tnore nnmerously attended than I 
could have expected. The interior of the islaad 
presents some beatitiful spots ; and I found ample 
temptation for sketching during my forced stay ci 
four days, for which period we were obliged to 
hire an empty room, the only inn in the place 
being so full that they could not receive us. Some 
acquaintances of my fellow travellers lent ns a 
chair, a stool, and a bench, and that which was 
Btill more usefol, a mangale; a sort of brasier, or 
brass vase, which is much in use throughout the 
East for burning charcoal. However, all wa» 
pretty miserable, notwithstanding these auxilia- 
ries ; but in one respect we were better off than 
at Epidaurus, having found the means of stopping 
all the rat holes ; therefore, we were not annoyed 
by those gentry. 

Whilst in these comfortless quarters, ^e orer 
ceived a visit from a Greek captain and his ipf^. 
I never before saw a man who had so completely 
the air of the ancient warrior; his codtuiasie'waKS 
splendid, in the best style of what is usuaUfjr t^armed 
Albanian; his features were not large^ Jbut per- 
fectly regular ; his dark eyes were ftill of ^fi^e and 
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quickness ; his complexion that bright olive, ^vhich 
one finds alone in the Eaat ; his mui^tachios blade 
land glossy as silk, and his jetty hair fell in bold 
«uirl& mildly about his neck, aBd gave almost pio- 
teresque appearance to his manly head; his stature 
•i;?aa not much above the middle height^ but his 
%ieisulth of chest, the smallness of hia waJu^t, and 
well-turned limbs, all seemed in a just proportion, 
while the natural boldness of his attitudes,, the 
unstudied dignity of his step, and the ever itide^ 
pendent air which characterised all his movements, 
gave a daring appearance to his person, which pro- 
claimed the fearless chief. 

An extraordinary instance of his i»t>wess was 
related to me, by which he was said to have saved 
his regiment from total destruction; which was, as 
^nearly as I could understand, as follows ; but 
having been recounted to me in bad French, I 
-mminot pledge myself for the exactness of all the 
details. The corps to which he belonged had the 
tihtoge of defiBuding a fortress, which was besieged 
-hf ikte Tttrks*, and the Greeks seeing a favourable 
opportunity of attacking their assailants^ agreed 
iip^n ft sortie, which at first succeeded ; but the 
'Musi^ulmen b^ing reinforced, their opponents soon 
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found that a retreat into their stronghold was 
their only salvation. A small body of their enemies 
having perceived this, had contrived to penetrate 
between the Greeks and the fort, with the inten- 
tion of either getting in themselves, or closing the 
gates against their flying foe, and thus cutting off 
their escape. The handsome captain to whom I 
have alluded, and whose name was something like 
Balastchar, as nearly as I could catch it, seeing 
their intention, by dint of his superior activity, 
arrived there first, and with his sabre in his right 
hand, and his yatagan in his left, maintained his 
post for some seconds, against the assaults of the 
numbers who pressed upon him, until the arrival 
of his friends, who soon put to flight those Turks 
who were nearest to the gates, and thus secured 
their retreat before the greater body of the enemy 
could come up. Balastchar dropped at the instant 
his comrades arrived, covered with wounds, re- 
ceived both from pistol shots, and from sabre 
cuts. 

ft 

I took a slight sketch of him ; and he informed 
me that an artist had made a complete portrait of 
him on horseback, at whose solicitation he had 
consented to sit. This circumstance alone must 

10 
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have taught him well to appreciate the superiority 
of his external appearance, if he had not before 
beeiji fully conscious of it. He had entirely re- 
cpyered from the injuries he had received in 
defending the gates of the fortress. Froih the 
position which he occupied, it was explained to me 
that more than three could not attack him at a 
time, the archway in which he stood not affording 
room for more than that number to use their 
sabres witiii effect against him, otherwise it would 
have been impk)6sible for him to have sustained 
the attack of so superior a force ; but, admitting 
some latitude for exaggeration, it was allowed to 
have been a most extraordinary instance of hero- 
ism and devotion to his cause. 

We returned his visit, and were regaled accord- 
ing to the usual Gireek &8hion, a servant bringing 
in a waiter, with coffee, some kind of preserve, 
and water; the mistress of the house, or the 
daughter, if there be one, then presents you with 
a cup of coffee, inserted in a little gold or silv^ 
stand woiked in fiUagree, and sometimes extremely 
elegant. The same &iir one then hands you a 
large glass vessel, containing jams or jellies of some 
description, of which you take a spoonful, then 
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put the spoDQ in a silver. taukard, which is exclu* 
sively for that purpose ; lastly, you finish with a 
draught of water* You are then offered a pipe, 
which I, bemg no smoker, was always oMigod 
to reject. In this respect I was singular, as. iffe* 
appeared to me that every man but myself, come 
from where he would, by the time he reached the 
East, had acquired the habit of smoking. 

It always struck me that there was something 
of romance that was interesting, in being thua 
served by the young lady of the house, instead of 
suffering that office to be performed by servants. 
This custom once prevailed in our own country, 
and in many others, some centuries back; the 
ladies of the house themselves attending on the 
stranger, being considered the most distinguished 
mark of hospitality ; and this is one of the many 
instances which I have met with, which have 
proved to me that it is in the East that you find 
still preserved many of our most ancient customs^ 
which have in our climes long fallen into disuse. > 

Some of the mountain chiefs had a most etLthu^^ 
sia3tio admiration for Lord Byron : one of them 
who was talking to me about him, after expatia*- 
ting most eloquently upon his numerous superior 
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qualities, terminated by observing, in fatjt, he wis 
completely Greek, even to snch a dfegree that 
when he jperspired, he used to wipe his face with 
his fostanella, in the same unaffecteid tnahner as 
Would amy Greek peasant ! 

Bat in these parts of the world it is often 
amusing to meet with incidents which prove the 
simplicity, and total want of information, of sonie 
of the females, even of the highest classes. I was 
passing the evening at a merchant's \illa near 
Smyrna, where the Greek customs are as preva* 
lent as in Greece, and on entering found the 
rooms filled with company. The heat being ex« 
cessive,. I, like many others, quitted the house, 
after making my obeisance to its mistress, to 
lounge about the cool walks in the garden. I had 
struck into a dark avenue, but not so dark but 
that on turning round I could perceive a fine 
female form, all clad inflovnng white, approaching 
me^ bearing a cup in her hand, which, as tmght 
be sxmnised, contained coflfee, she faavfiig been 
sent iby ithe lady of the house with the usual 
ofiGering'; and as the bearer was compered the 
beauty of Smyrna, in returning my thanks I ob- 
served^ tiiat she made me too proud, that I could 
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absolutely imagifie myself Jupiter attended by 
such a Hebe; ivb^n sbe asked with much naivete^ 
^^ Et qui sont Monsieur Jupiter et Mademoiselle 
Hebe," having just sagacity sufficient to place the 
sexes rightly. I explained ; but as the young lady 
was not so celebrated for the quickness of her 
intellect, as for her personal charms, I do not think 
she ever understood my definition. 

Another similar instance occurred to me also 
at Smyrna. A very handsome girl was accustomed 
of an evening to seat herself on the terrace of her 
house; having often observed her gazing towards 
one quarter, I asked what object so rivetted her 
attention : she replied it was her favourite evening 
6tar» which at that period was Venus. I remarked 
that in that case she certainly displayed much 
vanity, in being so fond of contemplating her own 
portrait. A whole group of young ladies were 
present, but not one comprehended my meamng, 
until I had been compelled to give a detailed 
explanation, when the pretty unlearned observed, 
for the future she should not forget who Venus 
meaiaA* 

But to return to Egina: the turbulence of the 
winds having in some degree subsided, we began 
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to hope there was some prospect of departure: 
numbers of vessels of various sizes were waiting 
for a &vourabIe opportunitj, and having com- 
pelled our boatmen to engage another hand, 
jounger, and more active than themselves, we 
were the first to put to sea, and the es^mple 
was soon followed by all the other boats; and 
we had in a very short' time the satisfaction c^ 
seeing them all pass us, owing to the clumsiness 
of our sailors, and perhaps the heaviness of our 
bark. Certain it is, although we were the first 
to start, we were the last to arrive, and were 
doomed to pass another night at sea, not reaching 
the Pirssan shore till the break of day. 

The passage from Epidaurus to Athens is 
sometimes attended with the greatest inconve- 
nience. Prince Cantacuzeno told me he was once 
obliged to pass five days on a little island, which 
was nothing more than a piece of rock, the wind 
having bec<Hne so violent that it was impossible 
to keep the sea in their little bark. Fortunately 
they had a tolerable stock of provimons, and by 
the help of their sails they made up a sort of 
tent, sufficient to keep out wind and weather. 
Such has been the state of the elements in the 
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.^ean sea in some winters, that persons have 
been detained a fortnight on one of those islands. 
In the winter of 1832, a French ship of the line 
was wrecked in these seas. Mr. Black was once 
compelled to take refuge on one of those rocky 
isles, and was kept there by stormy weather for 
three days, not having any provision whatever ; 
yet he dared not put to sea in his crazy caique, 
as it would have been certain destruction. The 
Northern winds prevail so constantly in winter 
and spring in this quarter, that it is far better 
to go all the way by land from Napoli to Athens, 
by Corinth, than to proceed to Epidaurus with 
the expectation of meeting with a favourable 
wind. 
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PiBiEUS, where we landed, is a very small port, 
scarcely even deserving that name, about six 
miles from Athens. Never shall I forget my 
first view of that interesting city: a hlue mist 
enveloped the space between us, and this once 
mighty metropolis; even its suburbs were ob- 
scured by the same dewy veil, which exhaled 
from the extensive plains surrounding it, while 
its spliendid Acropolis towered above this etherial 
cloud, and appeared as a majestic palace sus- 
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pended in the heavens. No other object was 
visible, nature having wrapped all beneath it in 
an aerial vapour ; the polished marble columns of 
the Parthenon, of a bright orange tint, reflected 
the rays of the rising sun, and were hardly less 
brilliant than that resplendent orb, from which 
they received their light. It is as impossible for 
any one to conceive the grand sublimity of the 
scene, as it is for me to describe it. I took out 
my pencil, endeavouring to trace some sketch, 
that might afford me a memento of so imposing a 
sight, but soon renounced the thought, perceiving 
the presumption of the attempt. 

As we advanced, the mist became gradually 
dispelled, and with it a great portion of the charm, 
for as the veil was slowly drawn aside, the un*- 
sightly buildings of Athens began to appear ; the 
nearer we approached, the more did the number 
of these objects increase, and proved clearly to ma 
that clouds and distance lent enchantment to 
the view. After the mind has had the high 
gratification of beholding one of the finest edifices 
that art and science could produce, enhanced by 
every association that the love of antiquity could 
inspire, how revolting to the tone of one's feelings 
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is it, to see a parcel of white wooden boxes of 
houses, rising amongst the most pieturesque and 
venerable ruins, that have ever stood the storms 
of time. 

Perhaps no town in the world possesses such 
an extraordinary melange of different styles of 
buildings as Athens, which may be accounted for, 
from its h»Ting faUen under »o many masters, 
each of whom has left some specimen of the 
architectural style of their nation ; first, and pre* 
eminent of course, are the magnificent monu^ 
ments of ancient Greece, which, all date about the 
same epoch, from between four and five hundred 
years before Christ; and \diile on the subject, it is 
w<»rthy of remark that those columns most ex-- 
posed to the sun, have assumed that rich colour, 
partaking of a reddish yellow brown, which pre- 
sents a most resplendent appeamnce when the 
SU& shines upon it ; but that part which remains 
in the shade is of a mnch tamer tint. 

It certainly inspires one with wonder and ad- 
miration to behold these massive jnllars, which 
have stood for so many ages, still retaining all 
their pristine majesty: could they but have the 
gift: of speech, what wonders could they relate of 
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seenefl thattkave passed beneath their capitals, 
and with whftt avidity should we hearken to their 



N€i}tt in antiquity are a few Roman remains, but 
those whidi I fbund peculiarly interestii]^^ weie 
some of the old Byzantine diurcl^s, being of a 
most curious style of architecture, naany of th^n 
half mouldering to decay, covered with various 
descriptions of mosses, which give them a most 
picturesque appearance. Some Venetian towers 
are to be seen, raising their heads amongst their 
more venerable neighbours ; other objects of in* 
terest are to be found amongst the great lumber- 
ing old Turkish houses^ many of them retaining 
somewhat of the Moresque, others of an architec* 
ture so singular and grotesque, that they defy all 
description. The Greek habitations of the same 
standing, though totally foreign to what we are 
aceustcmied to, possess no style that can be de-* 
fined, but have a whimsicality about them that 
attracts the stranger's eye. Thus all contribute 
to form the most extraordinary confusion of 
buildings that ever was congregated together in 
the same city. 

But last, and most unsightly, are the new 
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i^reetions,. which have beefi cosattueted by fe^ 
mgners, who, having purchased property in aad 
about Athens, have built snug neat-looking dw^dl- 
ings^ (something like those which the London 
eiltfeiis choose for their countey houses, when they 
wish to disj^y thdr rural taste), far more (^Ebri- 
sive to the eye than any of the other faabitatimss. 
As however they may be discordant in style and 
date, yet there is something that savours not of 
Ihat common-place to which we are so accustomed 
at home, and of which we are now quite weary. 
On the contrary, with the exception of the above 
ntentioned modem innovations,:mostof the streets 
and buildings in Athens have some feature about 
them which tells of other times, and gives a sort 
of keeping to the whole. 

At almost every turn and corner, ruins rise 
hrfore you, some as ancient as nearly three 
thousand years, others of the middle ages, and 
some, perhaps the greater number, as recent as 
within the last fifteen years, bearing evidence 
trf die execution of Turkish artillery. I verily 
believe an artist might live in Athens seven years, 
and sketch all day and every day, and istill find 
some oljeet picturesque, and interesting for his 

VOL. I. K 
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pencil to trace. I shall not attempt a detailed 
description of the splendid specimens of architect 
ture of ancient Greece, as to the height of their 
columns, their bulk, tJie extent of their interco- 
lumniations, &c. &c.; but shall refer the reader to 
those works where these particulars are most 
faithfully registered. 

I pore but little over the minutia of these 
elevated subjects, content to view their general 
eifect: and, take Athens altogether, I doubt if 
there be any other spot in the world, containing 
objects more enchanting to the antiquary, the 
artist, the historian, or in fact to any one who is 
capable of appreciating the beautiful and the 
sublime. The climate is generally considered to 
be remarkably fine, but in that respect I was 
unfortimate, as it rained all the time I was there, 
which was during the months of November and 
December. In fitct, so few were the fine inter- 
vals, that I was obliged to make my sketches 
whilst the rain kept falling, and blotching my 
paper. At that period there was but one passable 
inn in the place, and their charges were propor- 
tioned accordingly; but I owe the landlord some 
good-will, as, on hearing I was an artist, he put me 
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in a room looking on the temple of Theseus, per- 
haps the most perfect and entire of the Athenian 
monuments. 

A short time before mj arrival, a most inte- 
resting discovery had taken place. Some frieze had 
been dug up of immense antiquity, having been, 
found under the foundation of scmie part of the 
Acropolis. The subjects were in mezzo relievo, 
and remarkably fine ; all more or less damaged, 
but not enough so to please the taste of some 
people, as a party of young midshipmen who had 
landed from an English frigate, having obtained 
permission to see these specimens of antique 
sculpture, one of them for a larky no doubt as 
they would style it, broke off the nose from one 
of the figures. Signer Pittacki, the conservator, 
appointed by the Greek government, of these 
works of art, absolutely wept with vexation. 

As far as affection for the objects of antiquity 
committed to his care be desirable, no one could be 
more fitted for his oflGice than Signer Pittacki ; but 
with respect either to classical or general informa- 
tion, he is certainly most lamentably deficient. 
I had a particular letter of introduction to him, 
requesting his granting me every facility for 

k2 
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aketching Buek xmnainB as tbe MuseuiD, or, in 
fiiotf tbe goTernment coUeetion affibrded. He in«- 
formed me thai he > wba writing a vrork on the 
antiquities of GraBde^twitb which he soon intended 
to indulge .the pujblio; hut, from his oonYeraotton^ 
I soon .found <ho(w yerj shallow was his erodxtioa 
on. the sul^eot; and in his descriptiim to me of 
difibrent olgects, he . designated all as basso re^ 
lievoii, wheireas many of which he. spoke were 
mezzo relievo, and some even alto relievo* I 
explained to htm the distinction, for which he 
thanked me, declaring he never knew the differ- 
ence before, but thought that all sculpture raised 
from a stone groundwork, but still attached to it, 
was called has relief, but he would take care to 
give the proper definition in his threatened book. 
One day he discovered a figure which was dttg 
up some feet beneath the surface of the ground, 
which he named after some hero, of whom he 
had read in history, and would have described it 
as such in his work, but fortunately for him k 
gentleman happened to pass by, and the momtot 
he saw the disinterred statue, observed such pw)- 
.portions as plainly proved it to be a woman, which 
be remarked to Pittacki, who was thankful for 
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the information, observing;, tfa^ hi^i^hotild dilute 
upcm the oireumstance itihis l^ool^ find oertafnly 
ellasa his ralic in the femsde* gender i 
i^iPittaMtki is cicerone-gi6nerdl> to almost all th^ 
strangesRi ivho arrive at ikthens^ apid is ever verf 
GOOvtaiiBlcaldve and' obliging-; andi, in -taking leaTe, 
alwajs presents you the prospectus of his book ^ 
soiieits the honour of ymv fiame, and reeeivds 
your subscription with great complaceucy. I wai 
both astonished and gratified that he did not pay 
me the compliment of asking me to subscribe, 
but suppose he thought that a wandering artist 
had hardly money enough to pay his way, and 
therefore spared me. He was quite right, and I 
was about to applaud his discernment, when I 
found it was his intention to bleed me in another 
way, having the modesty to ask me to make him 
a present of the portraits of his wife and three 
children, which I with equal modesty declined, 
prq tempore. The fact was, he had done nothing 
for mie which took him an instant out of his usual 
irpvitijQje» He accompanied me, it is true, to the 
AcrpppUs, and which was a journey he had to 
perform every morning, being one of the avoca- 
tions, which was incidental to the appointment 
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which he held. I, therefore, considering myself 
under no obligations to him, postponed the ai&ir 
of the portraits sine die. 

In one of the subjects from the chisel of some 
sculptor, who must have lived a thousand years 
before Christ, I found a proof of the extreme 
antiquity of the costume which the Greeks now 
wear. A man is represented stepping into a cha- 
riot, having a fostenella in large plaits or folds, 
precisely the same as worn at the present day. 
The Romans also adopted something of the same 
description of garment, from the waist to the 
knees, the form exactly similar, but, instead of 
being only of white linen, was composed of various 
materials, and what it lost in simplicity, it gained 
in ornament ; but this piece of drapery, with the 
Greeks, has not varied, it appears, from what it 
was three thousand years since, and in Scotland 
is still to be found in the highlands of various 
coloured plaid. 

It is curious to reflect how very little some 
persons interest themselves in works of art or 
science — ^how insensible to the beauties of nature 
— ^how callous to those feelings which are engea«- 
dered by associations, arising from the contempla- 
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tion of objects which are the ojily ralios of cen- 
turies past, and which alone can recal to our 
minds that of which we have read, but which 
still remains imperfectly revealed ; obscured as it 
is by the veil of time, and presenting to our view 
the scenes of other days, as a romantic picture of 
interesting mystery; yet, true it is, that two 
English gentlemen arrived in their yacht at the 
Piraeus, and proceeded up to Athens, which they 
reached at ten at night, and left it before it was 
light at four o'clock the next morning, content 
that they could then say, that they had been at 
Athens ! 

That there are beings in the world as dead to 
eveiy intellectual feeling as these persons must 
have been, I can understand ; but that such men 
should travel for pleasure, insensible as they must 
be to all the delights that travelling can afford, is 
really more than I can c<xnprehend* I so doubted 
the circumstance that I inquired of Cassali (my 
landlord), as I had heard that it was at his house 
tibey had arrived, if it were the fact : he assured 
me it was, as he was the person who received 
them on their anrival at night, and opened the 
gates for them the next morning before dawn to 
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depart ; pmldlng- tbem> 'with horses, men, &c., for 
their i^etum to Piieeufr. At this confiTinatien I 
blushed for my countrymen, as several .fiDimgnera 
wBve pfle»setit' M4i6n' the ifflbir was recounted*.. 

Ho9]f^taIitt^ ihr vthe • East is carried rery iaitu 
Whdii I ani!f%dt at ' Athens, I delivered a letter 
I had tedeiwd fiv>m the Russian mabassador to 
the Russian' consul, M. Paparigopolo: the latter 
immediately invited me to make his house. my 
home* daring my stay at Athens, which I de« 
cHned, net wishing to commit such an intra*- 
sion on a total stranger, nor, in fact, to lose my 
liberty, which ever must be the case whien on a 
visit, and which is particularly inconvenient when 
at any place for the purpose of seeing its wonders^ 
as one must be limited to certain hours for repasts, 
&c., or in some degree, incommode the family. 
M. Paparigopolo appeared distressed at my refusal^ 
but was not allowed to regret it many imnntes, as 
immediately after my rejection of his hospitality^ 
a Russian General entered, named Qstenanan, 
attended by his physician, an aide-decamp^ an 
intet^reter, a secretary, and his antiqaatiaB, who' 
Certainly had not the same scruples as myself;* as 
he at once asked M. Paparigonpolo to <reoeive bim 
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and his suite, for the timertbejirnttiigbfc.sojoiurn: 
at Athens* The requestf- met milh instaaft 
aequiescence. ...,.-. 

I cannot but think that Athene AviU .4>ne dajr 
become « fiivonrite residence: with t^d .Ea|igli^, 
and that it will be visited bjr;tb^iii almost :a£i^ 
frequently as Rome. The site w bODtideved x^-i 
markablj healthy; the couiitry aconnd, has Ttibbiit 
a barren a^ect» and the soil is certainly vecy 
poor, which has been noticed by several of the 
andent authors ; but the scenery has. a very 
romantic appearance, from the bold outline of the 
surrounding mountains, which, on some points, are 
bounded by the sea. In a short time, nature 
will be assisted by art ; and the environs of Athens 
will no doubt be considerably improved. Now 
that it has become the seat of government, there 
must be an abundance of society ; the courts all 
the emhsfisiesi the consulates, and the appoint- 
mesits of the hi^est order, all are concentrated 
at .ikiB eapital, and they before had a^ circle, cdn-* 
sisting.of'.a few families, sufficient to diase soli*- 
tode^ and. to caase their evenings to pass most 

Had the rulers of Greece apportioned out the 
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millions of Mres, which thej possessed, and pro^ 
claimed them to the world at large for sale, at a 
low price, they would have soon attracted that, 
which one of the regents remarked to me, they 
most wanted, capital and population. Who woxdd 
emigxate to the Cape, Van Diemen's Land, 
America, &c., when they could have the same 
advantages in Europe, where the contiguity to 
ports affords a certain market for their produce ? 
or, in case of total failure of crops, in an untoward 
year, where they could be as certain of supply 
from, other nations f-^whilst in those distant climes 
one fatal season has been followed by a deadly 
femme, as occurred some yeaw since in Africa. 

I once remarked to one of the ministers, my 
surprise that they had not availed themselves of 
so valuable a property, instead of suffering so 
many square miles of the richest soil to lie totally 
profitless. He replied that it was a most difficult 
and delicate affair to manage ; th^, amongst the 
numerous chiefs who had taken part in the 
struggle, many there were whose various claims 
and pretensions could never be satisfied, without 
exciting the most serious discords and endlesB 
jealousies ; and, therefore, they kept deferring a 
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work which they knew to be pregnant with so 
much danger. 

This but displayed a conscio^isness of their own 
weakness. Influenced by this feeling, they have 
sufi^red four years to elapse, and still the waste 
lands remain as unproductive as they were when 
Otho first came to Greece, in 1833. The insuffi^ 
ciency of the revenue is such as scarcely to afford 
a hope that it can ever defray the expences of 
the government ; even admitting that it increase 
to the extravagant estimate that some of the most 
sanguine calculators have thought proper to pre- 
dict : nor could I ever find any rational being, 
well acquainted with the resources of the coun- 
try, that could foresee by what means Otho's 
kingdom is to be supported, except by a succes- 
sion of loans from other powers; and, as the 
securities that she might have given are already 
anticipated, and she has at present a debt 
that it would take a century to liquidate, I 
know not where she can be likely always to 
find i^culators to supply the funds necessary to 
her existence; whereas, had she but held out a 
liberal encouragement to settlers, her advantage 
would not only have accrued from the sums she 
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would bar^ereeelvedfrom the Bale of her lands, 

but the capital br^Night by each purchaser into 

the cottatrft for : the requisite expenses of ootti^ 
yatioD, qoiUAt^i^aiice of an establishment, ,&H(th 

l9^Gr^^ l^irp,,ib^^. felt throughout tbQ ¥bpto 

Prior, to the arrival of the Bavarians^ sev^epral 
ixKliyiduab of fortunoi purchased lands in Atib«e06 
and its viQiuity, and have been of the greatest 
service to that city; but the present govem*- 
ment have rather embarrassed those gentlemen's 
exertions, than ^cilitated them ; some of whomi 
wishing to dispose of their property, in snialler 
proportions, to different parties, were impeded by 
the authorities, at first disputing^ the lines of 
demarcation, which defined the boundaries of their 
properties, then promising to appoint commist 
sioners to settle the question: this th£y sci 
postpc»xed, that the persons inclined to .purchaa^ 
got tired of waiting, and no longer held themt 
selves bound to their original engagejmeutj^ . • /, 

In one instance, these Bavarian blundctrers^caix^ 
upon the estate of a iriend of mine,;aB4 cut) d9Wii 
some of his trees, imagining all the tiipe ^bat 
they were at work upon the national lands^ i W)^ 
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t^ey diaoovered ^eir errors !\^«h>^e;fjwauld not 
aeknowledge until my fticsmd 'Lad ha&a at the 
utmost pains and trouble to obtiviiice tbem, tbey 
did certainly apologise ; but half' a eentuty Would 
nlotVepIafcfe the trees afi they MteW before; and tt 
tree in Greece is worth its weight in gold, hot 
ttoly from its rarity, but from the * heat of the 
elfeotate rendering shade so desirable. Pew coutr- 
tries in the world are so deficient in that chaftin, 
so delicious to the traveller, so requisite to his 
repose, after his exposure to such a sun as that of 
Greece, when it is remembered that it is in that 
country we find the most southern point of the 
continent of Europe. 

The Turks, in the late war, cut down every 
tree that came in their way, when they wanted 
fuel, which was not surprising in an enemy's 
Cfouiltry ; but the Greeks followed the same plan, 
tbough to their common injui^ ; so that between 
th^m Aey have not left a tree in those parts 
which were traversed by either of the armies, 
e«^{)t th€i fig, the wood of which, as it Will not 
biiftf • kindly, was unmolested, if any other were 
near. True it id, that there are some few spots, 
wMch lay ' 1^6 remote from any town, village, or 
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even habitation, that they escaped the observation 
of the hostile marauder ; and here and there a few 
stunted looking olives, rear their melancholy beads, 
bvt^ instead of cheering the scene, cafehev add to its 
sombre aspect 

To change the gloomy tone wMoh perrades 
the greater part of Greece would be a work 
o£ thne, under the most enlightened adminktra- 
tion ; but, whilst it remains subject to its pres^it 
legislators, there is but little hope of any ame- 
lioration. 

The desire of apmg the great powers has in- 
duced a misapplication of her funds. Instead of 
contenting herself with having commercial agents, 
resident in the different nations, with whom she 
carries on any trading communication, she must 
needs have ambassadors, in addition to the consuls, 
who are now established at the various ports, 
with which she carries on any commerce, and who 
were certainly necessary to her interests. Al- 
though they had but a handful of xoien, which 
composed their army, yet there were seven or 
eight generals ; and many other instances of imne<- 
cessary expense, whilst useful works, which were 
of vital importance to the welfare of the country, 

2 
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were totally neglected ; sudi aai making' of rcads> 
and establishing a greater &eility of communi- 
eation from one part of the kingdom to the 
<rther; the total deficiency of which has deterced 
foreigners in general from visiting^ Oreece with 
their familieB. ' 

Were the conveniences of tmToIling in some 
degree improved, numbers of the English nobility 
and gentry, who have been for years accustomed 
to pass their winters in Italy, would infinitely 
prefer the greater novelty of sojourning in the 
still more classic territory of Greece. But the 
counsellors of Otho have ill studied the genius 
of the people over whom they preside, or their 
iiiit^ests: they needed not Bavarian state, and 
etiquette ; rude and simple in their mannas, the 
fasuHiy mountaineers scofied at the petty pride and 
ceremonies incidental to a court, united as they 
w^e with German stifihess. They wanted, in a 
king, a mere centre to a social compact, and as 
mudi simplicity as could be consistent with main- 
taining the dignity of royalty, was absolutely 
necessary to preserve the affections of a race, 
whose habits were primitive, and had taught them 
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to despise all the forms attendant on luxurioui? 
refinement. 

One impolitic measure much displeased the 
Greeks, immediately after the arrival of their new 
masters: they undertook to reform the troops, 
and introduced the Bavarian uniform, compelling 
the natives to throw aside their picturesque cos- 
tume, which they had ever been accustomed to 
wear, and to hear extolled by all foreigners that 
visited their country. Some of the most enlight- 
ened had even pleased and gratified them, by 
casting off their European dress, and adopting 
the Palikar (being that of the Greek military), 
amongst whom were Lord Byron, General Church, 
&c. I am, nevertheless, bound to exonerate 
Count d'Armansperg, from participating in this 
absurd innovation; he having assured me that 
it was adopted, against his judgment, and that 
it was his intention, at any rate, to form a regi- 
ment of Greeks, in their ancient costume. 

It is amusing to observe the metamorphose that 
is effected in clothing men in our apparel, who 
have been accustomed to the full flow of Eastern 

> 

drapery ; they having only habituated themselves 
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to tightening the waist, whilst they have left full 
play for the limbs, can ill support the confinement 
of our trousers, which has a manifest influence on 
their gait. Instead of that bold dignified step, 
which characterised even the Greek peasant, when 
buttoned up in our nether garments, their walk 
descends into a little sneaking shufiie ; and, as a 
proof of how they were degraded in personal 
appearance by the change, in the eyes of their 
country people, a good-looking young man, whom 
I had understood had been always particularly 
successful in his affairs with the fair sex, assured 
me one day when I was rallying him on the sub" 
ject, that since he had assumed the European 
costume, that the ladies would not look at him, 
telling him that before he had a chivalric air, but 
that now he looked all that was insignificant. 

That the Greeks are naturally a very difficult 
people to govern, I readily admit; and the in- 
stinctive restlessness of their character was in- 
creased by the marauding life they had led since 
the commencement of the revolution, which had 
entirely weaned thein from habits of industry. 
Turned from their home.?, they had long been 
accustomed to rove about the country, having 
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no Other means of sabsifitence than plund^ ; -imA 
when they found no Turkish property that they 
eould pilkge, in a legitimate way, according to th^ 
rights of war, they made free with whatever fbrce 
would enable them to seize with impunity; aaad 
thii^ predatory sort of proceeding agreed with the 
genius of their character^ Yet might . this evil 
have been in a great degree corrected, when:. a 
regular go vei*nment beeame established, had eaoh 
man been allotted a plot of ground, wlikb would 
have be^Q a homestead, and proved a grea4^ inceiw 
ti ve to industry ; for though there were plenty of 
lands to whom no one could lay any daim, and 
that a man might have cultivated for years lui"- 
molested, yet there is not that inducement £iNr 
toil, where a doubt is felt, as there ^ when^^ 
spot, however small, can be legally confirmed to 
you as your own. The Greeks are naturally an 
idle people : it appeared to me that the women 
worked harder than the men. 
: • >i -was once highly amused by witnessing a quar- 
tp^ between an Italian and a Greek ; the latter, at 
4ast, became exceedingly irritated, and called iHe 
tformer a liar, who coolly replied, "But you area 
'Greek'," whose ire increasing, told the Italian ixe 
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'y»m a thief, who, in return, again said* ^^But yon axe 
a Greek," who then becoming still more incensed, 
r6ared out, ** You are a murderer !" " But you axe 
a Greek,'* returned the assailed ; and although . he 
was abused by every epithet that language conjid 
muster, all the Italian ever replied to the jreviler 
was, ^ that he was a Greek,'' till at last the latter 
obsM^ed, " I know very well I am Greek, there- 
fore, what do you mean by that ?" ** I mean," said 
the Italian, ^* being Greek unites all the bad 
qualities you have ascribed to me, and, if it were 
possible, ten thousand times worse." 

This anecdote will give some idea of the oppro- 
brium which is attadied to the Greeks in some 
countries. There were several foreign spectators 
who witnessed the above scene, and who were 
much entertained with the violent rage, of the 
Greek, and the imperturbable coolness of the 
Italian. 

Although some have laid great atress on the 
jodieious selection of the regents^— ^I^Armansperg 
being a statesman, Maurer, a sound lawyer* and 
Heydig, an experienced general, — ^yet it is evident 
that the interests of Greece would have been 
better served by a man who well understood a 
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good system of colonisation, and also one who bad 
a<' sound knowledge of political economy. The 
AHies, undoubtedly, set the first example of unne? 
eessary extravagance, in appointing four regents, 
whilst they followed it up by nominating diplo* 
matists, and other superfluous officers, without 
properly calculating the very limited resources 
of the country, which, ia extent, is not so large as 
Ireland, while the population is only eight hundred 
thousand, being a little less than half that of 
London. 

The year I was in Greece, the revenue amounted 
to but thirteen million drachms, of which the 
accounts of the minister at war absorbed eleven ; 
I therefdre leave the reader to judge what means 
they had left to pay their king, regents, ambas* 
sadors, generals, troops, &c. Of course, hitherto, 
the loans have supplied the deficiency, and, by 
their assistance, affairs may go on for some years ; 
but, if a day of reckoning must at last arrive, 
Greece would be placed in an embarrassing predi- 
cament. Even if it were confined to the interest, 
the capital must inevitably remain their perma- 
nent national debt. 

Of products for exports they have but few in 
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number, and those small in quantity. The^ ttiost 
marketable, and perhaps one of their most im*^ 
pcotant and profitable articles, is currants^ fyt 
which they have ever been celebrated, the French 
calling them raisin de Corinthe^ though at |ur^ 
dent the isle of Zante is still more famed fM ^ita 
production of that firuit. In wool they have dpnei 
something, and, I should think, are. likely - to 
do more; as also in cotton^ vailonea, ^punges; 
Knadder, oil, &;e. Their silk* is not so highly esti-* 
mated as that of Turkey; and in olives^ figs^ 
oranges, and lemfHis, they do little. But, as the 
country becomes more settled and inhabited, there 
is no doubt but that (as all the above productions 
are capable of increase and improvement) mi6rei 
attention will be devoted to these objects. 
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I QUITTED Athens at three o'clock in the after- 
noon» and embarked from Piraeus at five. We 
had, as sailors, two men and a boy ; one of the 
former was drunk ; but the night was bright, and 
the wind was feir, and I passed the time in a man- 
ner which is often the most agreeable at sea, viz., 
in sound sleep, and did not awaken till we arrived 
at Epidaurus. The distance is rather more than 
forty miles. 
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We disembarked soon after midnight ; but my 
reminiscences were too powerfully fraught with 
the gambols of my old companions, the rats, to 
fee] any inclination to stop a night with them* I 
therefore took measures to procure horses imme* 
diately, in which, after much bargaining, I sue* 
ceeded, and determined to proceed on my journey 
instanter, the moon then giving ample light. 
About five in the morning it deserted us, and left 
us in total darkness, in a part of the road so 
rugged and precipitous, that it was with difficulty 
we could keep our horses on their legs, whilst 
scrambling over the stones in the rocky descents, 
through which we had to thread our way. At 
last our guides lost their track ; and when daylight 
appeared we found we had strayed far from our 
path. But as it afforded me the view of a most 
picturesque scene, with a convent very rowanr 
tically situated, I was gratified at the mischance ; 
and, in spite of all impediments^ we arrived at 
Napoli before , three, and I resumed my old quar^ 
ters at Bruno's hotel. 

' At a ball given by the authorities of this to\va 
to the kingi I had an opportunity of seeing all the 
choice spirits of the place ; and certainly I never 
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witnessed a more extraordinary assemblage of 
perlsons. A caprice had entered the heads of the 
regents, that whoever was in a government ofBce, 
even to the lowest clerk, must wear the uniform 
they had established ; and this was an opportunity 
for di^lliy : many an awkward ape was buttotied 
up ifi light sky blue; the regents, ambassadors, 
their attaches, the consuls, &c., were all likewise 
in fall di^s, and the eoup d^osil might have had 
a fine efl^t. But the mstnagers of the fete had 
sent out so many tickets, that no one could see 
above six inches farther than his nose, as we were 
literally packed together like herrings in a barrel, 
and one's olfactory nerves were unequivocally con- 
vinced that the Greeks were very partial to 
garlick and onions, which perfumed the room to 
such a horrid degree, united with the heat, that I 
reially thought we should share the same fate as 
most' of the poor wretches who were stufied into 
the Blacik Hole of Calcutta. And though I had 
determined to escape as soon as possible, I saw no 
hopes of effectrng my purpose, till, espying Mavrc^ 
cbtdatb (at ' f hat time minister of foreign affairs) 
apjifoachifag, by dint of physical strength, I soon 
perceived' that his intention was the same as my 
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own ; aidd was confirmed in my surmise^ when 
asking him how he endured stewing in a vapour 
bath, he vowed he could not, and would not b^r 
it a ' minute longer ; and setting to work with his 
lungs, aided by the most powerful efibrta of hi3 
lusty anus and legs, he ploughed his way through ^ 
the human lumber which impeded his progr^ss4,. 
and I, constituting myself one. of his suitei stuqk. 
so close to him that I got out by the sauie. furrow, 
which he, by means, of bodily forces had opened. 

On reaching a sort of vestibule, I gladly availed 
myself of a vacant seat; and there, from a half- 
opened door, which afforded me a view into a sort 
of ante^room, which, like a peep behind the scenes^ 
let me a little into the by-play, I unintentionally 
became a witness to a practical lesson on Greek 
economy, and was thereby furnished with an idea 
of msmagement to me entirely new. Glasses of 
orgeat and lemonade had been served to th^ com*- 
pany, and, as one seldom drains the :ooqtente to 
the lowest level, a certain portion was^left in ea4t^h 
tumbler, which I observed the servants (no doubt* 
from superior orders they had received) carefully 
collecting together for rq>leni8bing the glas^e^-, 
These weve again sent in to the thirsty souls who 
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slUl' composed the gay and crowded throng ; thota-f 
foare^ in some instancesy one might have 'kadi the-' 
supreme felicity of drinking after a doeen mouiAhli^'. 
till at last, I am certain, even the glassee tmi^t 
luiVe lieen impregnated with the scent of garliok^ 

But had it been nectar handed by the gods^- it: 
oivM' not have reo^ved a warmer welcome from 
those for whom it was destined. In fact, th^' 
soramble around the waiters, wiren tibey entered 
with refreshments, as seen from the outside, re^ 
smnUed a combat ; it was an amusing study to 
stand where one had breathing room, and contemn 
plate the motley group. 

Hitherto, at the courts I had seen a selected 
adsemblage of persons ; but in this instance it 
descended to classes who could not procure the 
entrh to the Countess's soirees. I certainly am 
of Dpinion that they owe it to philanthropy, to 
hlG^fe it- written on the gates of the town, ^' Befuge 
for the awkward and the ugly f for however a 
parson might possess those qualities to an extreme 
degtee,' he lAiglit, at a public ball at Napdi, stiOU 
find' his fieer; for it really was remarkable, that 
amongst the number of foreigners that were con<- 
gregaAed together in Greece, how very ordinary 
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wete the samples of the different nations, as far as 
re^rd^ personal appearance. Nor was my . own 
comtry wholly exempt from this remark, fwrti^ 
ctilaf ly as regarded the females, who, with oaie 
exception, were any thing but snch specinwtis «a' 
I could be prond of. 

One curiosity there was amoi^t the gifts vAoeik 
Bavaria presented to Greece, who afforded consi* 
derable amusememt. This was a gentleman whose 
features were not bad, if perchance they were ever 
quiet, but unfortunately they were perpetually at 
work. The consequence was, he was eternally 
grimacing so ludicrously, that it was difficult to 
look at him without an inclination to laugh. It 
was not always, however, that his unlucky haUt 
excited only good humour ; for an Irish gentleman 
who had newly arrived, of a choleric temperament 
(he, like many others, was panting to ^sAeat the 
service of the young King Otho), prior to bis ad* 
mission to the audience chamber, was shewn . into 
an ante-room, where many other pers^ps ware 
waiting for the same purpose as himsalf. At first 
he preserved his patience tolerably well ; but Wheil 
he saw several ushered forth into the regent jb 
presence, and himself remain unnoticed* he he^it 
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to wax wroth ; and not speaking any language buA 
his own, he was rather annoyed at the foreign 
gabble that was clacking around him'; and now 
aod then a laugh occurring, he began to ba?e 
sundry suspicions that it might be at him. At 
lei^gtth, rising from his seat, he commenced pacing 
the room, looking very big, and in one of his turns 
he suddenly came opposite the gentleman so 
famed for distorting his. countenance, whose fear^ 
tures were as usual fatiguing themselves with 
their accustomed evolutions* Already prepos^ 
sessed with the idea that every one was disposed 
to affront him, he now iipagined he had received 
the confirmation ; and fiercely strutting up to the 
unfortunate gentleman, whilst bursting with an* 
ger, he loudly exclaimed, " What do you mane by 
nuking mouths at me, Sir ?" The Bavarian^ thus 
asssjiled^ deified the charge, being himself totally 
unconscious of the various twists of his physiog* 
nomy>, aQd, understanding a little English, coolly 
replied thd,t h^ had no^ made any faces, when the 
Hibernian reiterated, in a still higher tone, '* But 
I say ypu did» Sir, and devilish ugly fiu^es they 
were too," This insult was not to be bornq ; oni 
th^. grimacing gentleman becoming indignant /in 
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ktS'tuiti, demanded his accuser's card^ at the same 
tfm«' delivering his own ; but the circumstanoes 
l»ein^ explained to the Irishman, in his cooler 
miimients, he was induced to admit that he bad 
a^ted under an erroneous impression, and to* ex* 
press his regret at having uttered smy 0&niAv4 
expressions. - ^ 

As I have so much dilated on tibe uncouth 
samples imported into Greece 'ftt>m Bavaria, it i^ 
now high time that I should mention the excep- 
trons ; and foremost I will introduce to my readers 
the Prince Saxe Altemberg, brother of the Queen 
of Bavaria, than whom I never saw a finer young 
man : always gentlemanly, kind, and affable in his 
manners. Amongst other accomplishments, he 
possesses that of being an excellent musician ; and 
with his characteristic good humour, whenever h^ 
saw me approach the piano, whilst be was j^laying, 
he always struck up an English air,— a^ ^* God 
save the King," " Rule Britannia,** or bisftivourite, 
" Cherry Ripe.'* His aid-de-cafnp was ias fine a 
man as himself ; and certainly, in ext^^mal appear- 
ance, they were unrivalled at the court' of Greece,' 
and would have been conspicuous at any other: ' 

Maui^r, the ex-regent, was a v^ ItdMsome 
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mail) possessing ft most pleasing address, und an 
air of frankness which was extremely engaging td 
strangers ; it might be affected, but it passed eup- 
rent at any rate, until he was well known. Arbeh 
the ex-supemnmerary regent, was also a good 
looking man; but had not the same polished 
manners. After these, I do not remember amy 
others amongst the BaTaiians who were remark^ 
ably emtQent, eithfir for their pevsons or tbdr 
talents. But, of the hir «ex, the daughters of 
Count D'Armansperg must not be omitted, thoogh 
their system of education appeared to me some^ 
what singular. 

Calling one morning on their mother, I was con* 
ducted through a room, where I found the three 
young ladies, each with a musket, going through 
their military exercise, to the word of command^ 
giTBU' by a serjeant. The eldest daughter appeared 
not to like baying been thus surprised ; but thd 
second eame up to me and presented arms in due 
form. What eould be the motive for giving them 
this accomplishment I know not. They were also 
excellent shots. In fiatct, to have had a challengie 
from the second daughter would have been no jek^ 
as her aim was iniallible. Immense pains were ti^en 
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idtbi tbese young ladieiif edneatioii : all their day was 
«pe^ io^ attention to a suec^sion of masters, who 
^ffje^etiastructing them in English, French, Gceek, 
4iwl, Italian ; music, drawing, dandsg, riding, and 
militaify exerdses ; besides which the > eldest 
ieamed Latio. But Icaimot belp thiBking.'tbe 
fiapie error was oammitted with them a& that 
3iiidbii<?h too often . ooeiirs in Hm eoaoATj, - when 
parents, wishing tb^; childitm to become pa^ra* 
gons of perfection, crowd their .brains with such a 
variety of aequirements, that it would be beyond 
human capability to obtain other than a superficial 
knowledge of so many accomplishments; hence 
arise such a multitude of characters who appear to 
have been formed alone for display: they learn to 
copy a few drawings, which, with much ret^uclung 
of the master, pass off tolerably well ; but require 
them to sketch even a cottage from ustwei aivd 
they have not the least idea how to set. about it^ 

In^England all young ladies l&sam F(rench».and, 
aeeording to their mamma's ^deolsioiiyieaix trandate 
it marvellously well ; and the©, when they arrive 
in .France, to the great wonderment- of the pairents» 
Miss cannot understand what is said, nor make 
hei«elf understood. The same may t be ^aidi of 
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Italian, and now, forsooth, the poor things must be 
bothered with German, as if they had not suffioient 
torments before. And in no respect is this mere 
surftce of education more conspicuous than music. 
How manf are there who learn a few pieees^ to 
play in company, passably perfect, such being 
selected as require sc»ne execution, and are more 
calculated to astonish than enchant. '^ Now, has 
she not improved?" ia the exclamation of the 
delighted papa and mamma^ whilst one declares it 
is wonderful, another that it is surprising, and, 
without a division of opinion, the young creature 
is voted Si. prodigy ; yet set her down to play any 
trifling air at sight, she is immediately at fault. 

I had a practical specimen of this at a family's 
with whom I dined in Greece. After dinner, I 
asked the elder young lady to favour me by play- 
ing any favourite piece that she preferred : accord- 
ingly, she fixed upon a military sonata, with varia- 
tions, by Herz, which she executed very correctly, 
and with some brilliancy. The Princess Canta- 
^uzeno came in to tea ; they asked for music : 
again the fidr performer played the military sonata 
by Herz. At nine the King arrived ; and he, a 
true lover of harmony, wished to be gratified with 
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Ihe'yOnxig lady'a performance: once more, die re- 
svrtned her seat at the pianoforte, and a third tim^ I 
' "hfid the pleasure of hearing Herz's military sonata. 
•it was therefore quite evident, that this was her 
' sby<r-'pieee ; and on my requesting her to try a 
- wiJtz of Beethoven's, she declared that she s(io!Ud 
* -be- very happy, but that she had never' praotided 
" it. Indeed she was so ove^dmrgetf iWtfe Acoom- 
' ' t^lishments, that she was sinking: under their 
' weight ; and I* suspeet her knowledge of each was 
about as profound as that which she had just dis- 
'played in music. For though Germany was her 
' natiive country, and where she had always been 
brought up, she had never heard of the names 
of either Kotzebue, Zimmerman, Kant, &c., 
but had beien so bored with acquiring the lan- 
guages of other nations, that she had never found 
time to attend to the literature of her own ; 
yet, with all the errors in her educatioa, she 
was the most elegant and most> admired girl in 
Napoli. ..... 

Amongst the ladies forming the society in 

Greece, there were many from Constantiiifaple, 

who certainly had rather a more refined air than 

' those of the Morea. Of the latter I only remember 
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one, decidedly pretty ; and her I have only seen 
at a window, as the gentleman to whom she 
was affianced was absent ; therefore, according to 
the customs of the country, she could not appear 
in society. When I first arrived at Napoli, a 
lady was there, whose reputed beauty created 
quite a sensation ; and, as on the Sundays she 
promenaded on the public walk, I, as well as many 
others, went to see her. She was leaning on the 
arm of her husband, who was dressed in a very 
picturesque costume, truly Greek. The lady wore 
the dress of her island, being a native of Hydra : 
though far from becoming, I admired her taste, in 
still wearing the habit of her ancestors, instead of 
adopting the Parisian fashions, vnth which most 
European ladies spoil themselves, if they have 
not Parisian grace to sustain it. I like to see 
national character marked by national costume. 
A view of the lady in question at once convinced 
me how rare must beauty be in Greece. She cer- 
tainly was a fresh-coloured, good-looking woman, 
with fine dark eyes; but either in England or 
France would not have been estimated any higher. 
Her head-dress was very graceless, consisting of a 
sort of handkerchief, which so bundled up the 
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face as to cover the greater part of her cheeks, 
which, being rather fet, might perhaps derive 
some advantage by being in a degree concealed. 
She was in mourning; and one peculiarity in 
her costume was, that of the petticoat showing 
about nine or ten inches below the gown, which is 
not only a Hydriote fashion, but I observed it to 
prevail ill several of the islands ; and, except when 
a person is dressed in black, the under garment is 
of a different colour from the upper, and very 
oiften red or green. The lady so celebrated for a 
beauty was a daughter, or niece, I forget which, 
of Conduriotti, who is supposed to be one of the 
richest men in Greece. There was also a lady who 
was called the modern Helen, who had the ap- 
pearance of having been handsome, but though 
only twenty, was, what the French call passee, 
on account of the trouble and illness which she 
had endured. She had been considered so great 
a prize, that war had taken place on her account. 
Fields were devastated, villages burnt, and battles 
were fought between the contending parties, who 
contested the claims of the different candidates for 
the fair hand of the admired object. She was 
styled the Modem Helen, not only on account of 
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her beauty, but for the strife she occasioned, and 
which at one time threatened to involve all Greece. 
At length, she was awarded to her present hus- 
band, who had nothing to do with the contests 
that had taken place concerning her, was com- 
paratively a stranger too, and came from afar 
off, being a native of Oandia, whilst she was of 
Corinth. 

But the reader must not suppose that her per- 
sonal or intellectual charms were the only induce^ 
ments which attracted the lady so many admirers, 
the greatest fascination consisting in extensive 
and valuable currant plantations, which formed 
part of her dowry. Her husband was one of the 
most active men that ever figured in the revolu- 
tion ; and even after the Turks had been entirely 
driven out of the country, his restless spirit excited 
him to rebel against all the various forms of 
government that were attempted in Greece, with 
the exception of that of Capo d'Istrias ; and as he 
has ever been known to be in the Russian inte- 
rest, he adhered to the cause of that unfortunate, 
though talented statesman. He is small in person, 
though big in courage; was ever to be found 
where the battle was rife, and famous for his 
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prowess in combats which brought the opponents 
hand to hand. 

He was often taken prisoner by the Turks; and 
the last time, at the battle of Athens, was ordered 
by Omer Vrione to the executioner, being recog- 
nized as so persevering an enemy to the Ottoman 
dominion ; but, as it was remarked that his rela- 
tions and friends were very rich, and would no 
doubt pay a heavy ransom, the humane commander 
gave directions that his life should be spared, but 
that his ear be slit, that he might be known as an 
old offender, if again he should fall into the hands 
of the Mahometan chiefs ; and this little souvenir 
of Turkish kindness he still retains, and will with 
his life. Having been at Paris, he has endeavoured 
to introduce European customs, regarding the 
arrangement of his menage, furnishing his house, 
&c. ; but, like all the Greeks, when they attempt to 
engraft luxury on their semi-barbarity, he displayed 
an instance of ridiculous inconsistency. Purchasing 
a magnificent glass chandelier, he hung it up with 
a bit of tarred rope. I slept once or twice at his 
house, and was put into a room which, in its 
different articles of furniture, united all that was 
elegant, but one vessel there was, which I am 
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coDYinced had never been cleaned since it was 
created, and emitted so detestable a scent, that it 
prevented my sleeping, and I was finally obliged 
to put it out of the window. 

There is a mock dignity about the Greeks that 
has often afforded me much amusement. I re* 
member one morning, while paying a visit to 
Madame Papadopolo, a Greek came in and said 
that a chief named Carli Christo was most anxious 
to have his portrait taken, and how delighted he 
would be, if I would call upon him to talk over 
the subject. 

Madame Papadopolo thought it would be too 
great a condescension for me to call upon him, 
and therefore suggested that he should call upon 
me : but this did not enter into my views ; having 
heard much of this wild mountain chief, I preferred 
seeking the lion in his lair. Accordingly, having 
had his house pointed out to me, I sought the 
entrance, but, after a long research, the only door 
which I could find opened into a stable, wherein 
several horses were installed, and the passage so 
narrow, that I could scarcely pass without incon- 
venience ; particularly as one of the steeds was 
amusing himself with kicking against the wall, pre- 
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cisely where I had to pass. I therefore was obliged 
to make a very nice calculation, so as to get by 
exactly during the intervals between the kicks ; 
but I ascertained that this was the only entrance 
by which both bipeds and quadrupeds had ingress 
and egreBS to this extraordinary mansion. 

At length I arrived at the foot of a flight of 
steps, something between a ladder and a staircase, 
but so miserably broken, that no common degree 
of caution was requisite to mount it in safety : at 
last I reached the den, where Carli Christo was 
reclining on a sofa. The room was low and dark ; 
a parcel of sombre-looking figures were around 
him, some fHends, others dependents. I was 
immediately assigned the seat of honour, a great 
ragged old arm-chair, into which I know not whe- 
ther I flumped rather too suddenly, but certain it 
is that down it came, and I with it, which appeared 
greatly to shock the assembly, who, in a drawling 
hollow tone and solemn manner, ejaculated, ** Aw ! 
aw !" as they ran forward to assist me, and making « 
such dismal faces, that I found it impossible to 
resist laughing. By means of props, the chair of 
state was once more placed erect, and I again 
reinstated on the tottering throne, when pipe, 

10 
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sweetmeats, coffee, and water were presented to 

me,' according to the custom of the country. I 

then much excited their admiration by showing 

tliem the pictures of their countrymen^ which ' 

inspired Carli Christo with a great desire to have 

Iris own ; ax^d through the medium of an inters 

preterm iilUiding to. the portraits which I had shown 

theiEn,. washed to know what they cost. 

When I informed tb^m^ the. chief immediately 
deeded that he wouM have bis own; but I soon 
found that a misunderstanding had taken place, I 
haying named the price of a. single portrait, whilst 
they had understood it as collectively, and were \ 

making their calculation of the nuniber (might be 
two or three and twenty) that I had shown tiiem 
ab the sum I stated, and deducing from thence what 
would be the proportion for one. I began to sus- 
poet the kind of ajrithmetic that was going on, by 
observing how busily they were counting their 
fingers;: hut when an edaircissement took place, 
and they found the cost would be above twenty 1 

times more than they bad imagined, an excla- 
mation of ^*Aw !'* was universally echoed all round. 

But Carli Christo got out of the scrape most 
magnificently: springing on his legs, he showed 
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me the whole extent of his person, which certainly 
was beyond the usual proportions, and directed 
the interpreter to tell me that he would pay me 
a visit some day, and have a picture as long as 
that, stretching his arms to their ntthost letigkh^ 
whereby the tips of his right hand almost touched 
the ceiling, whilst those of his left nearly reached 
the floor; flattering bhn^elf' that he displayed a 
degree of grandeur- that ^^ must raise him in 'my 
estimation, in coHceiving the idea' of having a 
picture of such dimeufions; not that he ever for a 
moment dreamed of having anything of the kind, 
but he wished to terminate the affair in an ap-" 
parently pompous sty la The menage of Carli 
Christo was truly Greek, dirty, miserable, an44 
comfortless, yet having an air of ostentation 
withal ; his establishment appearing to contain an 
interpreter, a pipe-bearer, other servants, hangers* 
on, and several horses. 

On the whole, Napoli offered more advantages^ 
in regard to society, than might have been ex* 
pected. In addition to the receptions at the Pre- 
sidency, on the Saturdays and Wednesdays, 
Prince Mavrocordato, as minister of foreign af- 
fairs, and Coletti, as minister of the interior, each 
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had an evening in the week for receiving, as well 
18 the reqiective amhassadon, with the exception 
of the English, who, no donbt, from a love of 
retired habits, or some other reason, had not any 
fixed evenings for opening his doors to his friends 
and acquaintances* Still, it must be admitted 
that he did not cairj this anti-social feeling so hi 
as not to frequent the soirSes given by others at 
which he mostly attended and by his wit and 
vivacity enlivened whatever circle he entered. 
Yet the world had a curious manner of describing 
this a£^r: they would say the French ambas- 
sador receives on Sunday, the Russian on Monday, 
the JBavarian on Tuesday, and so they would run 
through the days of the week, and then terminate 
by stating that the Engli^ ambassador receives 
on the 29th of February, except leap years, when 
it is put off tm the 30th ! 

Be this as it may, personally speaking, I feel 
bound to observe that I always met with kindness 
and hospitality from that gentleman, as also from 
those who were at the head of the embassies 
from Russia, France and Prussia; and I feel it 
almost a duty incumbent upon me to refute a 
calumny which appeared in one of the English 
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newspapers, against the Russian ambassador, M, 
Cati^azy, than whom a more amiable man I never 
met. The paragraph to which I allude stated that 
M.Gatieaz7 was despised for his cowardice^ on 
account of his conduct at the battle of Navarino^ 
pretending, that just prior to the fleets engaging, 
he sent to Admiral Heyden, desiring a vessel to 
carry him to a place of safety, not daring to 
expose himself to the perils of the combat. Now 
mark the real fact : — a sloc^ was placed umler his 
ordel's to convey him to wherever he thought 
proper, and he was earnestly pressed to retire, on 
account of his diplomatic character, but he posi- 
tively refused to quit the ship he was in, and 
remained a witness of the engagement, of whidi 
he gave me himself a most accurately detailed 
account. 

I met with the writer of this article, and a^ed 
him what was his motive for this severe and 
unjust philippic on the Russian ambassador : he 
replied, that he had written according^ to the in^ 
formation he had received, at the same time 
admitting that he might have been misinformed ; 
but concluded by declaring that he considered it 
an affair of the utmost indifference, as to what 
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appeared in a newspaper, either for or against an 
uidiYidna]. My own experience has convinced 
Ine to the contrary; and however people may have 
a: habit of declaring, " You must never mind what 
they say in newspapers,'' yet I am confident that 
they have an important influence over the public 
mind, particularly when they allude to a foreign 
country; In England, the majority form thei? 
opinions of the French, and their politics, in a 
great measure from the extracts that are given 
from the French papers : in France they return 
the compliment, and have the highest idea of out 
press, as giving a ft.ithiul picture of the feelings 
of the people, and the general state of the 
country; though, could they be aware of the 
manner in which many of the articles are pro* 
cured) the bias of party feeling, to the complete 
annihilatjion of truth, and how often they are 
rendered a vehicle for revenge, from some private 
pique, tbeit ftith in newspaper information would 
he materially shaken. 

I met in the East with several correspondents 
rif the London papers, gentlemen receiving high 
isalaries, and generally passably well informed men ; 
but I was much surprised at the light manner in 
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wbi(^ they gathered their intelligence, the little 
trouble they were at to ascertain whether it was 
oorreot or otherwise. In one instance, where* I 
eonidnoed one of them who read me the artiela 
he was about to send to Englandf that part of 
what he asserted was the direct^ opposite to/ tiie 
£Eiet, he replied, ^^ Oh, never mind, it wiU. 8uit:iiiffr 
purpose just as well; so it shiEjl ^o £ls it is, and 
will be more amusing than if I "wem to jiead them 
the real truth," 

One of these gentry went to Egypt, and re* 
eeived an introduction to a eertain cooasul at 
Alexandria, a complete cr^ture of Mehemet Ali ; 
and as the literary gentleman met with much 
hospitality from the said Consul, whilst he ate 
his dinners and drunk his wine, he listened to his 
tales, representing the pacha all that wafer imzna^ 
culate, and his dominions with regard to popular 
tion, finance, army, navy, agriculture, aibd other 
resources, most prosperous and floui^sbMaig. Th^ 
hired scribe then iframed his article for Jws X^ndon 
employer accordingly; in short, as much the 
opposite of the real fact, as Mehennet AJi himself 
could desire^ as a description of himself, and bis 
government, to figure away in the English papers ; 
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and a most brilliant gem of statistical information 
was drawn up, in very pretty langaage, and most 
Uighly edifying for those who might never have 
an opportunity of knowing better. 

However behind us in civilization, they may be 
in the East, with respect to the manoeuvres and 
trickery inddental to the manufacture of news~ 
papers, they already rival us. Whilst I was at 
Napoli, the editor of a journal published in Tur- 
key arrived, and was overwhelmed with atten- 
tions from all the authorities, and persons con- 
c^ned in the government. It was well known 
that he had entered into some arrangements, for 
which he was to receive a certain consideration, 
and in turn, it was understood that he was to 
extol the Bavarian government in Greece to the 
utmost of his powers of elocution; this compact 
was entered into, with the anti-d'Armansperg 
faction. 

Afterwards I met with this same editor in 
Turkey, and I remarked how much Greece was 
indebted to his paper, for his flattering commen- 
dations regarding the improved state of its affiiirs, 
and the political conduct of its rulers. I thought 
his reply was rather ambiguous, and some weeks 
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afterwafds he complaiiied to me that D'AitnansK 
perg owed him a certain sum of money, for which 
he had written, and had only received an evasive 
answer. About a month after this, he stated the 
amount owing as double what he had before said, 
and a third time he mentioned a still higher ram, 
and that he could obtain no answer whatever from 
D'Armansperg to his letters; adding, thai he 
would give him one fortnight longer, and if he 
did not reply in a satisiiactory manner, by that 
time, he would write as much against the Bava- 
rian government as he before had praised it» 
declaring that he was sure it was in his power to 
ruin Otho, and his whole gang, and get them 
driven bade to where they came from ; and he 
certainly did hurl his anathemas at them at a moirt 
tremendous rate. D'Armansperg deigned not 
to notice his thundering dedamations, whkh had 
little influence on Greek affairs; the editor re-> 
mained unpaid, and unrevenged. I sui^ct his 
contract had never been ratified by the President, 
but merely made with his enemies, who had 
pledged themselves to take so many papers 
weddy, to a certain amount, on condition that 
their measures were upheld therein. This explains 
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the increase of the sum with the increase of 
time, adverted to by the editor, in complaining of 
D'Armansperg's conduct, who certainly could not 
be blamed for not adhering to an engagement 
made with his opponents. 

Several papers made their appearance whilst I 
was in Greece, without their containing any thing 
worthy of remark, otherwise than a powerful 
emulation as to which could tell the greatest lie ; 
nor were the enters men at all celebrated for 
literary talent, or for any thing else, except one, 
who had travelled, and had attained some degree 
of notoriety, from a report prevailing, of his 
having stolen a gold snuff-box once at Paris. A 
thundering captain there was, who accused him 
of it in society; but although the rest of the 
company were horrified, the editor himself re- 
ceived it with Christian forbearance, and being of 
a mild and gentle disposition, had too much 
philosophy to attempt to resent it. This said 
captain was so strange a character, that I cannot 
pass him by unnoticed. He was in height about 
six feet three or four, and the most audaciou& 
man in speaking his mind that I ever encountered : 
one would imagine that there was some spring 
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within him, which eorapelled him to say exactly 
what he thought. He had been one of the hai^deBt 
lab(Mirers in the Greek cause of any, had maif^hed 
for mputhis without shoes or stockings, and with- 
out knowing the comfMt of a bed, or baying a 
I iioof to oover him, had shared the peril of. most 
.of the battles which had be^/ fought witSt: the 
' Turks» and, in fact, ui^er all cmmmstanoes, proved 
himself a hsurdy soldier^ and m excteUettt offioeir.. 

Having in fain personally sdlicited the Baira^ 
rians f(»r a confirmation of the rank he had held 
prior to their arrival, at last, out of all patience 
at their delays and evasions, he brought me a 
letter, which he addressed to them, full of the 
bitterest abuse ; not giving them more than, they 
deserved, but iniinitely more than prudence would 
dictate. He was on the point of sending it to 
the seat of government, when I advised him to 
reflect some time before he had recourse U> so 
rash a measure, reminding him, at the same time, 
that there were such places as the Palymede, the 
Ichkali, and the Bourgi, — the three principal 
prisons at Napoli, — ^in one or other of which tie 
might stand a chance of finding lodgings gratis. 
After reflecting a few days, he wrote another, 

VOL. I. N 
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couched in rather more moderate terms, yet coiv 
taining one expression which would have caused 
it to have been iudignantly rejected by any go* 
vemment which possessed a full confidence in 
its own strength ; viz., observing that he was 
conscious of one disadvantage under which he la- 
boured, that of being an " old Philhellenist,'* which 
he was well aware was a crime in their eyes. 

Nothing could be more insulting than this 
remark. The expression of an ^^old Philhellenist" 
caa only be understood in its ftiUest sense in 
Greece ; meaning any one who assisted either per- 
sonally or in a pecuniary manner, or both, in the 
arduous struggle which the Greeks had in effecting 
their emancipation ; whilst the great charge made 
against the Bavarians was, that they felt a jealousy 
against diese true and tried friends of Greece^ 
endeavouring to cast them off, in favour of their 
own countrymen ; and though the government in- 
dignantly repelled the accusation, yet the captain's 
letter was received with complacency: notwith- 
standing the offensive reflection it cast upon their 
justice, he obtained partly what he solicited^ 
whilst no remonstrance was made against his 
letter ; by which tacit acquiescence^ the regent* 

10 
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certainly displayed a total want of dignity, in ad- 
mitting thus tamely so severe a censure on their 
conduct; but D'Armansperg was not then in 
power. 

There was another instance of this captain's 
unparalleled audacity. An excursion of pleasure 
was formed, consisting of rather a large party, and 
one of the ladies had the misfortune to do or say 
something which offended this high-mettled cap- 
tain; in fact, his ire had been for some months 
longing to burst forth against her, and at last he 
gave it fiill vent, — whilst all the company were 
seated at a repast, loudly accusing the lady of 
infidelity to her husband, in favour of a gentleman 
who then sat next her. He then entered into a 
retrospect of her former conduct, and charged her 
with many other derelictions at various other places. 
The husband all the time sat mute, with a sort of 
air as if he wished it to be supposed that he did not 
hear, and the gallant was equally dumb ; but some 
excuse perhaps may be made for him^ as he was 
suffering from a tremendous scar received in a 
recent duel, which spoiled his forehead, interfered 
with his nose, and just noticed his cheek en pdssant. 
In short, not one of the persons present spoke a 

n2 
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word ; and the captain was suffered to run out his 
jam quite unmolested. 

I feel certain that he was mistaken regarding 
the lady whose character he thus unceremoniously 
vilified. She was incautious in her conduct, and 
careless of the opinion of others,— erroneously 
imagining that the consciousness of her innocence 
was a shield which ought to render her indifferent 
to the judgment of the world; and though this 
daring fair one was certainly much to blame, 
yet was she far more blameless than some who 
shunned her, and were ever courting appearances, 
at the same time that they were really guilty^ 
but ever blinding the public by very minute atten- 
tion to all the littlenesses of punctilio, and the 
strictest observance of all the rules of external 
propriety. 
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One custom is observed amongst the Greeks, 
which struck me as very remarkable. Wh^i a 
couple is going to be married, they walk about the 
streets of the town almost the whole day ; he^ with 
his male companions, looking very jovial and de- 
lighted; she, supported by her female friends, is 
expected to appear very sad : weeping and almost 
fainting, leaning on those who sustain her, she is 
thus slowly borne along. Music precedes them, 
and the rear is brought up by camels, horses, or 
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asses, carrying the greater part of their goods 
and chattels, such as all their linen, blankets, bed- 
ding, kitchen utensils, plate, glass, knives and 
forks, dishes, &;c. : I have sometimes seen tables 
and chairs. All these are paraded about with the 
lovers at least one day, and sometimes it is con- 
tinued two or three days. 

Their system with regard to servants is most 
singular : they will take a girl very young, give 
her no wages, but some old clothes and her board ; 
but they tell her, when the opportunity arrives, 
they will marry her ; that is to say, they will give 
her a little portion, when the time shall come that 
any one takes a fancy to her, and that she ap- 
proves. But if this circumstance should never 
occur, and that the female should pass the mar- 
riageable age, which very soon takes place in 
Greece, then the family with whom she lives con- 
soles her by telling her, that, as they could not 
marry her, they will bury her ; and the contented 
servant remains in her place, always solacing her- 
self with the idea that she is sure of being de- 
cently buried ! It often happens, however, when 
she has entered very young into service, that she 
outlives her master and mistress ; it then devolves 
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on their children^ relationSi or successors, to fulfil 
the contract, by performing the last rites over the 
faithful domestic. Ohanging of servants is not 
frequent in Greece, on account of the above prac- 
tice ; but when it does happen that a master may 
wish to diminish his establishment, and sends a 
servant away for that or any other reason, he is 
still generally permitted to come and dine, &c., at 
his old place until he can find another. Nay, it 
is rarely noticed if brothers, sisters, or any of the 
servant's family frequent the house, a^nd partake of 
the kitchen fare for several days in the week ; in 
fiact, any one having a regular metmge in Greece, 
however he may abstain from inviting guests above 
stairs, would find it difficult to get rid of them 
below, without flying in the face of the customs 
of the country, which is generally impolitic. 

The Greeks have a great fellow-feeling for rela- 
tions, and open their houses to them, and give 
them board as a sort of duty, or rather a habit. 
Thus I have generally found, that where there is 
any thing of an establishment sustained, there are 
mostly one or two hangers-on, the relative position 
of whom one cannot at first understand, or know 
whether to treat th$m as of the family or as do- 
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mestics. Sometimes they do sit at the table with 
the heads of the house, and at others they do uot ; 
but, on inquiry, I always found they were poor 
relations; and I really believe there is uot a 
respectable house in Greece without them. This 
I have understood is the remains of a very ancient 
custom, which has always prevailed throughout the 
East» and is one of the expected rites of hos- 
pitality. 

Provisions, as fax as regards meat, bread, and 
wine, are very cheap ; as also is rice, which forms 
a constant ingredient of some of the dishes that 
deck a Greek table. They seldom dine without a 
pilav, which is composed of rice and some kind of 
meat or poultry. 

One custom which exists in Greece I should 
like much to see introduced in our own and other, 
countries : the gentlemen carry a string of brown 
beads^ which I thought related to religious cere- 
monies, but found it was merely an article of 
amusement, to have something constantly in the 
hand to twist about. This is a very good thing ; 
and it would be a capital plan if all the fidgets I 
know would adopt it, instead of picking to pieces, 
and spoiling every thing they caq get hold of. 
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How often does it happen with friends and acquaint- 
ances that come to see me, that they catch up 
my pens and split them up, or my pencils, and 
break their points, or my painting brushes, till 
they slit the quills; and sometimes contrive to get 
my penknife, or a pair of scissors, and cut away at 
every thing they come near, regardless of blunting 
some choice blades that I only reserve for select 
purposes. How frequently I have seen different 
articles in their destructive paws, which I knew 
they were ruining, yet could not make up my mind 
to spoil their amusement by telling them of it. 
But I do now hope and trust, that, if these pages 
fall into the hands of these fidgetty and mischievous 
Mends of mine, ''that those whom the cap may fit 
will have the goodness to provide themselves with 
a string of the said beads, whereby they will have 
something to twirl and twiddle about, and there 
will be some chance that they will let my things 
alone. 

One extraordinary instance of superstition exists 
in Greece, which perhaps will be better explained 
by citing a circumstance which occurred to my- 
self. Praising and caressing a little girl, of whom 
I was very fond, the mother begged of me not to 
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display so much affeotion for the child, or the 
nurse would spit upon me; they having an 
idea that, if you take too great a fancy to any 
thing, animate or inanimate, that it will become 
charmed and wither, and that the only means by 
which the charm can be dissolved is by spitting on 
the person who has cast on it the evil eye, as they 
term it. I was joking once with a Greek lady on 
this subject, who persisted that it was no idle 
superstition, but absolutely a fact. She stated 
that many cases had come under her own observ- 
ation, and one particularly, which she related, of a 
child who had died, but whose hair had been so 
remarkably long and beautiful, that the parents 
had cut it off and hung it up in the room they gene* 
rally frequented ; but a female came in, who kept 
praising and looking at the hair, until it became 
fraught with the evil eye, no one taking the pre- 
caution of spitting upon the woman : the unfortu- 
nate hair, therefore, all shrivelled up, and when 
touched crumbled to dust. 

To dare to doubt a lady on a subject which had 
been confirmed to her by the evidence of her own 
eyfesight would have been the height of presump- 
tion ; I therefore remained silent, which she took 
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for assent, and congratulated herself x)n the powers 
of her elocution, in having thus convinced me. 

I have generally found the Greeks very good 
natured in directing me when I was at fault, and 
even guessing where I was going. This happened 
to me at Athens. I was plodding on, as I thought, 
rightly, when a woman came forward and showed 
me that I was going a wrong course for the Hotel 
de TEurope, which she very justly imagined I was 
seeking, though at the tim^ it was very distant. 
On the other hand, from a long &miliarity with 
scenes of &inine, blood, and slaughter, their feel- 
ings have become wonderfully blunted : this has 
often been exemplified to me by various little 
street scenes, which, I consider, very much display 
the natural disposition of the people. 

From my window I was often the witness of 
events which betrayed that total want of the com- 
moA feelings of humanity, so striking in the Greek 
character. I remember a boy who was in the 
habit of passing every day with a basket of loaves, 
which I had often thought far too heavy for him : 
one morning, as he was labouring along on his 
usual course, a workman who was, with many 
others, digging a trench, threw a stone at him, out 
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of mere wantonness, and hit the unfortunate boy 
on the ancle, so violently as to draw blood, and 
to cause him to fall. There were many specta^ 
tors who witnessed this unprovoked outrage, not 
one of whom showed the slightest sympathy for 
the lad, but, on the contrary, set up a hearty 
laugh. At another time, I saw a little white* 
headed child, perhaps of eighteen months old, fall, 
and lie crying on the ground ; and 1 counted eight 
Greeks who passed, and not one extended a hand 
to help the poor infant. Would this have been 
the case in any other country in Europe ? Many 
persons whom I knew, and on whose veracity I 
could rely, assured me, that they had repeatedly 
witnessed similar scenes, proving the total callous- 
ness of the Greeks to any sensation of sympathy 
or compassion. 

I shall conclude this subject, by stating what 
occxirred to two of my friends, on the first of May. 
They took, horse, and had proceeded far into the 
country, when one called to the other, requesting 
support, as he felt himself sinking : his companion 
did sustain him for an instant, but immediately 
after, he himself fell forwards on his face. The 
other then gained sufficient strength just to call 
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to some Greek peasants who were passing, but 
who showed an extreme unwillingness to give any 
assistance, until some money was produced, and 
which they accepted. These gentlemen had been 
struck by a coup de soleiL Fortunately, they had 
dismounted from their horses, or they might have 
been severely injured: one cut his cheek and 
mouth, and was compelled to have the wound 
sewed up, and both were obliged to keep their beds 
some time, with fevers. 

It will be well for persons to know, that the 
cause of their misfortune was the wearing thin 
straw hats, which were not sufficiently substantial 
to defend their heads from the power of the sun. 
Had they put handkerchiefs in their hats, as many 
do, they would not have received any injury. 

From this circumstance happening so early in 
the season, it may be imagined how tremendous is 
the power of the sun at a more advanced period, 
and what the foreign Pbilhellenists, who came from 
more temperate climates, had to endure, in their 
toilsome march through a country, the major part 
of which offered liot the shelter of either house or 
tree, when to this hardship are added the frequent 
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privations from want of food, and, more than all; 
the ill'^treatment and ingratitude of the Greeks. 

Of the difficulty they had to restrain their 
cruelties when any unfortunate Turkish prisoners 
fell into their hands, a more powerful proof per- 
haps could not be cited, than in the case of the 
young Belasque, the son of a merchant at Mar- 
seilles, who, full fraught with enthusiasm for the 
deliverance of the Greeks from slavery, left the 
paternal roof, and repaired to the seat of war and, 
as he hoped, of glory. Though but a youth, his 
fine person, his undaunted courage, still tempered 
with a judgment rare at his age, gained him ah 
ascendancy amongst his mountain comrades, that 
few strangers had acquired ; but his manly deport- 
ment and his extraordinary prowess commanded 
their respect, and ultimately so gained their love> 
that he soon obtained an influence, and even an 
authority over them, which awed the rude barba- 
rians. But often he had a hard part to play. 
Being stationed at a little town near the sea, hav- 
ing a small force with him, he had occasion to 
display his humanity, discretion, and intrepidity. 

Some Turkish vessels appeared, loaded with. 
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troops: alarmed at their numbers, the Greeks 
proposed abandoning their town» and flying to the 
mountains, after murdering about seventy Turkish 
prisoners, who had hitherto been spared to the 
intreaties of Belasque. Notwithstanding the in-o 
feriority of his little troop, he would not hear of 
retreat; but having wrung a promise from the 
governor of the place that he would preserve the 
lives of the prisoners, he marched his band to the 
coast, and so ranged them round the base of a 
semicircular hill, that the end of their line could 
not be seen from the sea. By this means the 
Turks could not form an idea of their numbers, 
and remained in their ships, merely reconnoitering 
the Greeks with their glasses. 

Belasque's heart now misgave him, a& to the 
prisoners he had left behind ; and having consigned 
his soldiers to the command of the officer on whom 
he thought he could most rely, he galloped back to 
the town at full speed, where he found the treache-> 
reus governor preparing to massacre the unfortu- 
nate captives. Denouncing vengeance upon him, 
and the inhabitants, if they offered to touch a hair 
of their prisoners' heads, he, by his imposing man- 
ner, extorted at length the most solemn oaths 
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from them, that the poor wretches should not b^ 
molested during his absence ; and again, with the 
utmost rapidity, he returned to his little band. To 
his utter vexation, he found them on the point of 
retreating, perceiving the Turks making demon- 
strations for landing their troops. 

Belasque thundered forth an anathema against 
the timidity of his comrades, and with stentorian 
voice, commanded them to stand. They remained 
immovable. He then bade them, with a bold front 
to the foe, set up a shout of defiance, and at the 
same moment all at once to fire; though they 
were too distant from the enemy for it to have 
any other effect than that intended, viz., to prove 
to the Turks, that they were so well stocked 
with ammunition, they could afford to waste (which 
in fact was not the case), whilst the shouts and 
reports of their pieces being re-echoed by the 
mountains, induced the Mussulmans to suppose 
they were much more numerous than they 
actually were, who consequently tacked about, 
leaving Belasque the uncontrolled master of the 
place. 

This affair, as might be supposed, contributed 
to raise him in the opinion of the Greeks ; but 
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alas ! poor young man, he was not always doomed 
to be so fortunate. Long after this evmit, he 
commanded a small force in Candia, consisting of 
Greeks, who, conceiving, they perceiyed a favour-^ 
able opportunity of giving battle to the Turks, 
insisted upon being led forward. In vain did 
Belasque represent the impossibility of success, 
on account of the nature of the ground, and other 
causes. Finding them impenetrable to any ai^- 
mentSf be headed them, and advanced to des- 
truction. 

. By this time he well knew the men he had to 
deal with, and that if he refused the combat when 
they demanded it, he should for ever be despised 
by his own troops, though he had so often urged 
them on, when their doubts and fears restrained 
them. He also knew how prone they were to fly 
in disorder at the first symptom of reverse. Thus 
situated, Belasque did all in his power to make 
the most of the ardour of his men, and onwards 
they marched to the attack ; but the Turkish 
position was infinitely too strong for them, 
enabling the enemy to pour a tremendous fire 
amongst the Greek ranks. 

After sustaining the contest a short time, the 
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Oreeks, perceiving Belasque drop wounded, took to 
flight ; buty being unable to run, he was carried a 
short distance by a few attached Philhelleniirt8u At 
length, finding that the Turks gained fast upon 
them, and their burthen much retarding their 
progress, they listened to his intreaties to save 
themselves, and leave him to his fote. 

Neither permaslons nor commands, however, 
would move his servant, who, to the honour of his 
nation, was Greek. The poor fellow seated himself 
beside his wounded master, and weeping over 
him, waited the approach of the Turks, who, with 
their sabres, directly began mangling the unfor-^ 
tunate Belasque, and even deliberately cut off one 
of his legs, before they finally despatched him* 
Ultimately they sent his head to Constantinople, 
where a gentleman I knew, recognized it, having 
long been one of his intimate friends. 

Thus was recompensed this young and mis* 
taken enthusiast, having interested himself for a 
people who had not sufficient solidity to be firm 
and true to their own cause. The poor servant 
WBB spared : the Turks were so astonished at siMsh 
an instance of devotion, that they regarded him 
as some superhuman being, and refrained &om 
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sheidding his blood; nay, eyen suflbred him to 
r^Batn at Ubertj. 

. Fabvier was nearly meeting as bitter a fate as 

that' of Belasque, having more than once been in 

danger of being massacred by the rery men for 

whom he bad fought and saerifieed ev^y tMng. 

When the Fr^ach troops occupied & part of 
Crreeee^ although they. were there In the Ught c^ 
friends^ ther« was- frequ^itly a {propensity to treat 
them as enemies on the part of the Creeks : it 
was seldom, however^ that these dissensioius 
abscdutely proceeded to acts of yiolence. Yet 
ene instance there wes at Argos and Napoli, 
wherein both parties had recourse to arms, and 
many wel'e killed and wonnded on each side. 

The discontent of the Greeks towards the 
French had been much fomented by an indi^ 
vidual, who was dther Ionian or Maltese. Ha¥« 
ing been guilty of some misdemeanor towards 
the French troops, some slight punishment was 
inflicted upon him*.; probably confinement for 
a few days, bu4> sufficient to excite his revenge, 
which he gratified by endeavouring^ to ex-* 
cite the Greeks against their Gallic Mends. 
Being taken^ however, in the fitct, he was 
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ta-ied, and found guilty, but pardoned, tin4 
set at liberty. Having learnt that the French 
i^Idiers at Argos, where he had been confined, 
intended the same evening, after his liberation, 
to dismount their arms, for the purpose of clean- 
ing them, he considered so golden an opportunity 
of attacking them was not to be lost. He there- 
fore exerted himself considerably in haranguing 
the Greeks, and prevailing on them to attack the 
French at so favourable a moment. Accordingly, 
the inhabitants of Argos, assisted by some persons 
from the country, surrounded the barrack-yard 
with such caution that they wete not seen or 
suspected, until they poured their fire upon the 
French troops, at the very moment when they 
had taken their muskets to pieces, and wtere in 
the act of cleaning them. Many^ soldiers fell 
from this discharge; but their comrades soon got 
together their arms, and vigorously attacked their 
assaiilants, who soon fled in all directions, and 
sheltering themselves in their houses, fired from 
the windows (or rather holes) upon every French 
soldier within musket-shot. The latter, however, 
were soon victorious^ forcing the houses, and 
taking a terrible vengeance, that will ever be 
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remembered, as in the indiscriminate fire which 
took place several women and children were 
sacrificed. A bitter reproach was cast by th© 
Greeks upon the troops, and one instance was 
stated, of a French soldier having taken aim^ and 
deliberately killed a woman, which was true; 
but she had just shot one of his comrades, and 
was preparing to reload her musket for further 
execution, at the very instant that a bullet ended 
her career. 

The man who stirred up all these discordant 
elements, and caused the loss of so much life, was 
taken and shot, after a very short triaL This 
affair operated upon the Greeks so severely, that 
they never again attempted to molest the French 
troops. 

One instance of the audacity of a Greek, iu 
the mode of committing a robbery, occuired^ 
which I think is unparalleled. Monsieur Penrauti 
a French officer, had purchased a fine, Arabia^ 
horse of a Greek, who tried some manceuvrep 
to obtain the money before he delivered the 
animal ; but Perraut knew the world too well tp 
pay beforehand. The Greek, therefore, came th^ 
next day with the horse, which was placed in a 
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stable, and Perraut paid the price demanded, but 
was surprised to see the Greek, after receiving 
the monej, again Inring forth the horse, and 
mount it under pretence of displaying some par- 
ticular gambol which the animal had been taught, 
but was no sooner well seated, than he started off 
at fnll speed. Perraut, sedng through the trick 
and being an excellent runner, bj taking a short 
cut, overtook the thief, who was obliged to follow 
the horse-road, which making a circuit, he lost 
just as much ground as gave his pursuer sufficient 
advantage to get up with him, and catch hold of 
his bridle, which Perraut effected with great 
address. The Greek, determined not to relinquish 
his prize, drew his yatagan and wounded Perraut 
in the side, who dropped, and the robb^ once 
more set off at ftiU gallop ; but Perraut's 
^^oons had not, in the mean time, been idle 
spectators of the afiair, several already being on 
horse, and in foil pursuit; but the runaway, better 
mounted, still kept a-bead, and continued rather 
gaining than otherwise, when those pursuers who 
were nearest to him * perceiving the impossibility 
of overtaking the Greek, fired after him and 
brought him down mortally wounded. The horse 
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was recovered, and fortunately untonched. The 
money found upon the Greek was kept, in case 
of any claimant appearing^ who might be entitled 
to it ; but none coming forward, it was ultimately 
divided amongst the soldiers who entered into 
the pursuit of the tfaie^ and became the means 
of recovering the Arabian. 

A great portion of the Greek peasantry, who 
would despise any one for slyly stealing in a 
stieaking way, attach an idea of something noble 
to robbing in bands travellers, and their escorts^ 
who were capable of making resistance ; as thdy 
regard it in the same light as regular warfare. 
Having been so long in a state of hostilities with 
the Turks, they had been in the habit of asso* 
elating themselves in parties together, for the 
purpose of attacking 6mall bodies of Turks, who 
formed the only passengers that traversed the 
country. They considered tBemseLves asl 8ol(Her8 
fighting for their independence; and^ for the com« 
mon cause, were undoubtedly very UBdfol in pro^ 
moting the success of the revelation, inasmuch^ 
that they greatly ^ harassed the enemy, and oft^i 
cut off their supplies. They were a sort of free 
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troops, or klephts, who received no pay, but were 
sanctioned by the sort of provisional government 
which existed at the time; and having neither 
money, clothes, nor provisions from their em- 
ployers, they were allowed to help themselves, 
which they did with no sparing hand, and at last 
began to like that sort of loose roving life so welh 
that they had no wish to quit it ; and when there 
were no more Turks to plunder, they way-laid 
other travellers, as a matter of necessity, contend'*- 
ing that everybody must live, and that property 
should belong to the brave. 

In the same manner, the men who inhabited 
the coasts fitted out vessels, and carried on the 
same game at sea as their countrymen of the 
interior did by land. And if the present govern- 
ment were to scrutinize the character of their 
troops and seamen, they would find that their 
best soldiers had been banditti, and their best 
sailors pirates. But in this respect we cannot 
reproach the modem Greeks with degeneracy, 
as, amongst the Spartans, thieving was not con- 
sidered a vice. But men who have long been 
accustomed to a freebooter's life, whether by land 
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Or by 8ea> are extremely difficult to domiciliate ; 
and the remark may be considered a^ applicable 
to half the present population of Greece. 

The desire of appropriating to themselyes that 
which belongs to another is the ruling passioa 
with the Greeks ; and however, in our own, and 
other countries, we have heard of articles of all 
descriptions being stolen, yet one sort of thieving 
I never heard of, until I arrived in Greece. A 
family, who bad lost one of its members, had 
ordered the grave to be dug, and prepared for the 
funeral, which was to take place the, following 
morning; bu£ another family, having a similar 
misfortune, in the course of the night, availed 
themselves of the grave that was ready, thereby 
saving the expense of having one dug ; clapped 
in their coffin, with its contents, and covered it 
up ; and, as it is not permitted to disinter a body, 
without great difficulties, they kept possession, 
retaining the full benefit of the theft they had 
made. 

With this inordinate love of selfi-appropriation^ 
their rapacity in plundering may be imagined, 
and was most fully displayed at the taking of 
Tripolitza. Afteft every portable article of any 
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value had been earned off, even for a fortnigiit 
subsequent, Greeks still kept arriying from die* 
tant parts of the country, and rather than go 
back empty handed, loaded their horses or asses 
with the windows and the doors! The cruel- 
ties there exercised on the Turkish women are 
too revolting and indecent to bear description, 
although some authws in detailing them, have 
given particulars too horrid and disgusting to 
appear in print. It is true that they received the 
greatest provocation that it was possible fbr their 
enemies to give; as, whilst the Greeks were 
besieging the city, the Turks seized i^uch priests 
as they could find of the Greek church, and 
crucified them on crosses sufiiciently elevated for 
the besiegers to behold their sufferings. In fact 
it was completely a war of demons ; but it must 
be admitted by every impartial person, that the 
Greeks, in cruelty and bad iaith, far exceeded the 
Turks. The latter, in a few instances, did display 
some tmits of humanity; but I never heard of 
any such example from the Greeks, except that 
they had been awed into some act of moderation 
by the Philhellenists. Every allowance is to be 
made for the causes which have produced so 
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many bad feelings in the present Greek character. 
Oppressed by their barbarous rulers, craft» and 
falsehood became necessary to their interests, 
and sometimes even to their self preservation, as 
regarded their lives: hence has arisen that con* 
stant practice of dissimulation, which at last has 
become habitual. 

In most of the transactions which I had in my 
profession with the Greeks, they foimd out some 
means of cheating me; and one dreumstance 
occurred, that was so amusing, that I caanot 
refivdn from giving my readers the full benefit 
of the farce, which one of their principal chiefs 
piayed me. His name tras Grivas; he came 
to me for his picture, attended by his pipOf 
bearer, his interpreter, and I suppose his - valet ; 
and brought with him a choice costume^ that 
was certainly most splendid, and in which be 
adorned himself in order to look to the best ad- 
vantage, in his portrait ; but his mano^ of putting 
on his sash was very singular: one breadth 
was fastened round his wakt ; the servant then 
went with the other end to the opposite side 
of the room, holding it as tight as possible, whilst 
the master whirled himself round until he reached 
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the other extremity of the sash, by which he then 
became encompassed; but nothing can be imagined 
more ludicrous, than to see the high and mighty 
general, as he considered himself, with the most 
solemn gravity, twisting himself about the room 
just like a spinning top« 

When I had finished his portrait, he sent me 
some, pieces of gold, and I thought, as they were 
showy looking coin, they were of more value than 
they proved to be, and that he had sent me more 
than my due, and applied to Bruno, my landlord* 
not wishing to retain that to which I had no claim; 
but he, who knew the Greeks better than I dii 
immediately said, " Don't alarm yourself, Sir, on 
that score," assuring me that it was far more 
probable that there was a deficiency tljian an 
overplus; and so it proved, there being four 
pieces minus. 

Some time after, wanting some alteration in 
the costume, Griva^ re-appeared, and I informed 
the interpreter, of the error which had been com^ 
mitted; to which he replied, that he did not 
know how to communicate such a thing to bis 
master; that I had not a man of the mountains to 
deal with, but a general. I then observed, that 
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it was veiy indifferent to me, whether I had to do 
Vdtii a man of the mountains or a general : all I 
wanted was an honest man. The substance of 
what I said was communicated to Grivas, for, 
although he looked yery dfgnified at first, yet, in 
going out, he presented me his great haiid, iSonae- 
thing less than a leg of mutton; then extending 
his arms to their utmost stretch,* he made me 
understand that he would send me a pipe as long 
as the extent he described, that should be worth 
ten times as much as the sum he owed me. 
. Many months passed away, ere I heard more 
of him or his pipe, nor should I probably to 
this day, had not General Church wished for a 
portrait of him, to form one of a collection, which 
I had been painting f6r Sir Richard, of his prin- 
cipal chiefs, for whoni he entertained the greatest 
friendship. Accordingly, Grivas came, and sat to 
me once more, but looking rather foolish, from 
the recollection that he was still my debtor. 
When the likeness was finished, he was so de- 
lighted with it, that he begged to have a copy for 
himself, with which I was not very ready to com- 
ply, from a recollection of how he before had 
mulcted me. At last, there was no Tesisting his 
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mtreatiefik I promised to undertake it ; but wheid 
the day of reckoning arrived, he showed himself 
in his true colours. He began stalking with a 
melancholy air up and down the room, occasionailj 
heaving a sigh ; and when he thought that he hwl 
sufficiently paved the way for what was to follow; 
he sat down, and broke the i^ence, by sayings ha 
was very poor« Knowing the eontnury, I did not 
much attempt to pity him. As he had no inteiu 
preter with him, oxa conversation was in broken 
Italian, and it was about a match between us 
which q)oke it the worst. After a few more sighs^ 
groans, and lamentations, at length he came to the 
point, by saying, very pitifully, "What is to be done 
about this picture ?** *^ Why you must pay for it, 
to be sure,'* I coolly replied, which produced in* 
creased moanings and groaning^ on his part. At 
l|U9t, finding me impervious to any feelings of 
compas^on, he asked me what he must pay ? and 
on my telling him that which I had before stated, 
and the same as other people paid, he uttered all 
the complaints his stock of Italian could musta* ; 
but suddenly he started up as if inspired, an idea 
having struck him, and with a smile, expressive 
of great selfnaatisfoction, he informed me, that a 
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Iboaght occurred to faim» hj wMch we ccnilcl arrange 
the BSmt agreeably to us both ;.and timt was, that 
I akould make General Church pay half as much 
agaia for his copy, and that he (Grivafi) dioiold 
ooly pay half for the one he was. to retain. Thus». 
he. observed, it, would be the same thing to met, 
9S I should obtain my price for bath c<^pied. 
1 The sentiment. here, digplayedwas, I think, mm 
ia tiie annals of friendship. ', Sir Bichard, from a 
kindly feding for a brother in anns, and from a 
QiotiTe of affection which he entertained for his 
comrades, willingly pays fear his friend's picture,, 
and one of these Greek friehdsi wants me to pick the 
General's pocket, in order to put something in his 
own. I represented this to him, endeavouring to 
convince him what aa infamous part we should 
iH^th be acting. This he could not at all understoii4» 
having ever been accust<»ned to regard Qheating 
as an accomplishment, forming a branch of educa^ 
tion. But, on my observing that I had already 
taken many for the General, the charge of which 
WB» fixed, and must ever be the same, this, at 
first, rather appeared to pose him; but he was 
not yet beaten, for, reflecting an instant, he 
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returned to the charge, endeavouring to induce 
me to persuade the General that the picture in 
question was much better done than any other, 
until finding me totally deaf to all his arguments ; 
he peodueed a gold coin, and in order to discover 
whether I was aware of its value, he aflfected ig^ 
noiftnoe» and asked me how much it was worthy 
which I slated, aecordwg to what I had uiickr- 
stood. '' Oh," returoied he, '' it is mudti mdre tlmn 
that (although the fiiet was the reva-se). Finally, 
he paid me, as I thought, ccnrreetiiy; but, se^Mg 
him go out with a Tery cheerful countenanee, I 
siufxeoted all was not right, and, on inquiry^ found 
that he had at last contrived to cheat me out of a 
few drachms. 

Many may consider that I have dilated far too 
much on so trivial a circumstance, but it is so 
truly charadtaristic of the Greeks, that were I to 
write volumes, I could not give any desmption 
of them, which dived more deeply into their hearts' 
core. Their adoration of money, oi* rather pro- 
perty, absorbs every other feeling ; and I do not 
believe it possible for any government, however 
enlighteued, consiiderably to improve the present 
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fence of Greeks ; but the next generation, J have 
no doubt, Mill .present to the world a much more 
favourable specimen. 

Having several times alluded to General Sir 
Richard Church, I shall here relate a circumstance 
which proves the inscrutability which hangs omr 
the destinies iof nmn. The Geneml, liberal in his 
fse&ngs, through a connexioii of various cir-* 
enmstances, became commandejvin-chief of the 
Neapolitan forces, and conducted the campa^n 
a^nst the patriots in that struggle^ which ter-« 
minated so fatally for the latter. Opposed to hhn 
wa« General Pisa, whose troops were defeated, 
himself obliged to fly, and a price put upon his 
head. General Churchy in his military and official 
capacity, instituting a pursuit agliinst General 
Pisa, as well as the other officers in the Carbonari's 
service ; as» although Sir Richard's feelings were on 
the mde of his opponents^ a feeling of honour and 
duty bade him serve to his utmost thftt power to 
whom his oath of allegiance had bound him; and 
AiB sentiment I have heard him etpress. 

Some time after this General Church arrived in 

* 

Greece, shared in it6 struggles for liberty and 
independence, and when it became a question 
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as to a liberal or a despotic party, the General 
ever declared for the former, and thus became 
obnoxious to Capo d'Istrias. General Pisa also 
eame to Grreece, and also bore his part in her 
contests, but attached himself to the high aristo- 
cratic party, and was employed by Capo d'Istrias 
to arrest General Church, who had become the 
avowed opponent of tiie President^ measures: 
thus General Pisa became in his turn the pursuer^ 
and General Churdi the pursued. But the death 
of Capo d'Istrias changed the &ce of affairs, and 
when the present goyemment was established, 
the contending parties were brought together in 
harmony; and the two generals to whom I have 
alluded, I have often met in the same parties, 
appearing to be on an amicable footing together ; 
in fact, r had the pleasure to know them' both, 
and never heard either say a word against the 
other ; and this is not the only instance in which 
those who had been before opposed to each other, 
both in the council and in the field, have met in 
Greece, in good feUim^ship, and have become inti- 
mate firiendsy which has^ been most particularly 
the case with French and English. 
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When inferior perfions attempt to imitate those 
who are superior, they generally seize hold of some 
peculiarity or fault, which, in aping, th&y ever 
exaggerate. Thus, with the little court of King 
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Otho^ its m^nbers» in endeayouring to give it an 
jauportance that should raise it to the level of tbe 
bigher courts, attempted more etiquette thaie^ is 
.olis^rved by the first-rate powers, which, instead 
of increasing its dignity, rendered it ridiculoiu^. 
I^ perchanee, onb tra$ tidking to a lady, and the 
King- happened to pass behind one, there wenB 
always .plenty to? roM out /* You turn your back 
upon the King !" a circjumi^tanoe whioh must ai^e 
sometiinas, unlesa the monaceh thought proper to 
remain stationary, whilst the company were India* 
criminately drculating. At the court of France 
tibis punctilio is not so strictly enjoined. Some 
looks and. hints wei^ also soijafetinaies given^ ex- 
pressive of disapprobation of the ladies' costume. 
It mwii '. be admitted that the daught^*s of the 
Brasi^efit V Wiere ever clad in the simplest attii^ 
wJNi(fh ki^^p^ad to be the reason why thejr 
m^bei; alw^svl^Eje^ swerely upcm any orna- 
ments tliatii mftf^ t\^> least x)btrusi ve. 
. ThQ lady styl^ ithe modem Helen once went 
to m^ of the balils \u her jewels ; but the presiding 
^qontess so scowJie4 at the offending tm one, thai 
.^^ who was all gi^ntleness, never dsped. spoirt her 
|;aJilliants there agwi. 
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•< On another occasion, reproof was not cc»ifined 
to Idoks; A young Greek ladj appeared in a comb, 
sotnewhat elevated, studded with diamonds. The 
mistress of the ceremonies soon cast upon it her 
stem and withering look, and stalking up to tite 
wearer, told her she thought g^e would do' well 
to remove that comb; that, as she sometimes 
"Waltzed with the= king, it Migfat go into.hts eyes, 
and hurt him very e^^usly ; termiiMKiIng' by say- 
ing, ^Bely on it my dear, it^ simpler cMib will 
become you better.** 

Ill-natured people said, the President's lady 
could not bear that any one should wear any 
^ng snuirter tbdn her daughters; hence, her 
extreme aversion to seeing any display of dli^ 
monds, jewels, or any thing that aj^eared i^iefc or 
Cfostly. Be that as it may, certainly hei' own 
daughters were far more attractive in ^tbe i^mple 
costume they ever wore, than any of thos* ladies 
who were more richly attired; being a pei^fect 
illustration of Thompson's idea, thait ^'Beauty 
needs not the foreign aid of ornbttiielit, b«tt is, 
when^ unadorned, adorned the mbst.*^ The second 
was a general favourite, and beiiigimmed' Sophy, 
gave rise to a singular play upon wtmls^ I w^ 
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mentioning that young lady in a favourable man- 
ner, when a gentleman said with a sigh (peihapr 
himself somewhat touched), that it was but too 
perceptible that pkUosophy had become very pre- 
valent in Greece amongst the young men. 

The conversations are generally of rather a light 
description in public assemblages of this nature ; 
but I was witness to one between the monarch 
and one of the ambassadors, so remarkably sapient 
that I cannot refrain from indulging my readers 
with it; but it being impossible to give all the ges- 
ticulations which accompanied it, the treat cannot 
be so rich as it proved to me. 

I have heard that gaping was infectious, but 
never saw it exemplified ; but that nodding is so, 
I can positively attest, having a practical proof 
during the following dialogue. Dramatis Persons^, 
the King of Greece and a certain ambassador. 

King — ^It is a very fine day (a little nod). 

Ambassador — A very fine diay, your nmjesty (a 
respectful bow). 

King — ^But very warm (another nod). 

Ambassador — ^Very warm, indeed, your majesty 
(a slight inclination). 

King — How do you like Napoli? (two little nods). 
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Amhaasador — Very mucb, your majesty (a re* 
sponsive nod)« 

King*— Oh, very much? 

Ambassador — Very much indeed, your majesty* 

King — How do you pass your evenings? , 

Ambassador—Very agreeably^^ your msgefijiy. 
(Here the noda became so incessant on t)oth sidesi 
that they resembled- those figures which the 
Italian boys carry about on their boards^ and 
whose heads appear loose, and are always shaking.) 

The King continued — ^Is there much visiting 
amongst the sooiety here ? 

Ambassador — Yes, your majesty. Madam Mav- 
locordato and Madame Gasser regularly receive 
on the Tuesdays and Thursdays; and the other 
evenings the gentlemen pass alternately at each 
other's houses. 

King — ^And how do they amuse themselves at 
Argos? 

, Ambassador — Please your ; m£0esty» Madam 
Gordon, Madam Papalexopolo, and^ Mii4am Ka- 
lergi, receive each a night in the week< 

'' Oh, Madam Gordon^ Madam Papaleaiopolo^ 
and Madam Kalergi, receive each a night in the 
week," repeated the acquiescent monarchy and. 
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satisfied with the additional sto<^ of ii 
be had just received, passed on to another oracley to' 
^th^ a farther supply. Whilst the ambaasKdori,} < 
r^lieyed of the King's presence, took a pinclL of; 
snuff, and caressed his nose a little with hisfingersr 
aanid tbupib) wheait was evident that>" Richard "ms 
himself /I^SMm" byiibe mmner in which he snuffed 
up tb^ icmisoUi^ d^st; pleased .with the sigisiid' 
honour he had. areo^jved, in being: engi^ed in com 
v^rae with the Kingv and «tiU more delighted in 

having got rid of him* 

The foregoing conversation may serve as a faur 
saipiple of tiba majority that take fiaee betw^een 
monarch and subject at levees, public receptions, 
&^,;^ but why some persons ^M>uld be so tre^ 
me^^ously |i.wed by bein^ brought in contact with 
^^}^stJ^ appears to me most surpdsio^, particn^ 
la^ly in the; ease of the dipl<Hnatist above alluded 
to^, who .TffiS;^ man remarkable for his non-bhalaoit 
sort pf.^offih/|>nd.cQnfi4^nce4 yet, when conversing 
wjt^ ^e K|)ig^ bl^^eo^i^^ision was manifest; and 
though an extremely clever man, his self-^posses* 
sifp^ ii) wm€^,4^g]?6e 'fonsiaking him, his extertial 
api^/^ranq^ afisum^t rather the air of itnbeoiUtgr^ 
tbw.Pfi lWl«i^ whi^h^bis physiognomy iisually de^ 
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ooted ; and altfaoagh not generallj given to nod« 
^gy 7^^ duking bis discourse with the sovereign^ 
in; tetaming so many sympathetic nods to the 
royal.-nodder, at last he himself looked tike a 
peifsot noddee. 

I gave a description of the above amusiiig Irttle 
stene to a Mr. P--^- — ^ Vfho 'himself, is&ottly after,' 
T^hais addressed by -his majesty, andf eng^d by 
him in a xsoDoqnial eMref^en. Mr. F-— ^ ^dlai^d 
afteifimrds he Iras so ^^ught Veith -the a^eoniit 
I had given him of the dialogue between l^he king 
and the ambassador, that he vowed he had the 
greatest difficulty in keeping hiS' head stilly and so 
dottbted whether he succeeded in so doing, that 
he asked me if he really did retain it in a tolen^ly 
fixed positi(Ai', feeling an inclination almost irre* 
sistiUe to keisp up a nodding duet in harmony 
with his sovereign, yet fearing th&t his majesty 
might think he was mocking Mt6; at the same 
time assuring me that his eflS>rt8 to ke^]^ Ms sconce 
in a ptoper state of dne suti^ectioi}, had absolutely 
given him a stiff neck. 

TSie Slite of every court will be^enerally found 
amongst the ambassadors^ as &r as regards con'« 
versational powers, and those requisite!? which form 
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the charms of society, as they are moBtly obliged, 
to go through the minor grades of attache, ^eecm^- 
taiy, ' &G^ at different courts. They of neeemty . 
become travelled men» before they avrive at the 
summit of their profession. The superiority) of 
the diplomatists oyer most of the characters form^ 
ing the cirdes in the various ^^dous ia Greece^ wa& 
more errident than in other' countries, as so few 
of its natives had the opportunitiea of acquiring! 
either the education or the address which a oom*^ 
munication with pdished life alone can render, to. 
form the accomplished man of the world. 

Amongst the ambassadors, charg^ d'affiures» 
secretaries, consuls, &a, assembled at Napoli, there 
certainly were some curious characters, one of 
Whom was so singularly energetic, that he was not 
content willi arousing one's attention by words» 
but had a habit of poking one \rith his finger, 
Tften he-irished to make a considerable impress 
sidn upon his-oudiifcors* He was, without except 
tion, the ■ xiiost indefiutigable talker that I ever 
ei^sonntered ; the incessant power of his lungs waa 
inexhaustible.; and I never met with a man who 
was more exacting in his demands, upon onei^s 
lisiiening to him, with the most undeviating exelu<* 
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sivestiesB : with one hand he seizes you by the 
button, and with the other he keeps his finger 
tUfiy iMuck out to poke you, in case youi^ atten^- 
tion sliotild for an instant rdax. 

I adihit that there is mueh in the art of fiaten^ 
ing, and I had ilatt^ed myself that it was tbe 
accomplishment in wfaioh I most excelled^ parhapr 
the only thing that I ever oouM do wefi; and 
I verily believe that the. sodety of persons -have* 
much oftener been courted for the* sitke of their 
lisb^ing, than for the sake of their talking ; and £ 
always imagined that^ what attentions I had re-: 
ceived in my progress through the world were due 
to the high perfection to which I had brought the 
art of listening : to shake the bead for a n^ative^ 
to incline tt for an affirmative, to smile o^^iodk 
grave in the right places, and to* keep the leyes 
fixed upon that part of tbe speaker^s face lKMch)i6 
between the brows, was a lesson I received vthi&n 
a boy from a very particular old genUeniaip;,' who 
was remarkably celebrated far his -long-winded 
st6ries; but it appears that > I was not a veify a^ 
scholar, in the opinion of the official p^rsoaiiage^ 
of poking notoriety, at Napoli, having been called 
to order by him in the most imprelssive manneri 
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spending an evening with him, when he had pinned 
me as usual, I had my tea in my hand; and 
although my gaze had been unremittingly dedicate 
to his countenance, and my ears to his volubility, 
yet I thought I might, without breach of etiquette, 
give one glance to my cup as I conveyed it to my 
mouth. But no ! the moment I av^ted my eyes 
from the features of the perpetual speaker, iii 
order to recal tnj attention!, lie' gave me such a 
poke, that I really ihink his finger went half an 
inch into my side; so tickling and startling raib 
that I gave such a jump, that I upset my tea and 
tea-cup all over the addresser^s white trowsers ; 
and I verily believe that neither he nor I will ever 
forget the circumstance. 

But in respect to diplomatic agents, the Rus- 
sians certainly have a decided advantage, all the 
establishments connected with their embassies 
being conducted on the most liberal scale ; and 
the individuals attached to them being persons 
whose education has been so modelled as to 
qualify them for that career. Not only are thb 
secretaries and attaches to the different ambas---* 
sadors well versed in those langaages whic& ttte 
most required in society, or for corre?pbndeiicef 
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^mth the various powejrs of the globe» but they 
•have also a thorough knowledge of statistic^ 
geography in its minutest points, history, both 
modem imd ancient, and a general idea of poKtioai 
eaonomy. Often have I been surprised at their 
reteo^^ive memories* regarding the division of pro- 
vinces, the source ai3.d course of xivers/ &e., of 
cpuntries they had.^ever visited or. of historical 
events occurriii j[ m nations remote from them, in 
whom one would im^in^ they could have little 
interest As strikingly de;Eicient is the general 
system of our diplomaoy» .and must ever be so, 
whilst the error commences^ as it does at present* 
al .the root. , - 

Gih^umstances have so occurred as to occasion 
me to have known numbers of the young n^en 
wfap fill the subordinate situations in ou? . em: 
basries, and I liave universally found that they 
fide well, dress well, are fond of shooting, and 
hunting, dance quadrilles^ |)la7 ecartp^ ^^.^^ hayq 
^uffioient stock of small talk ito^j^i? ourreAt In 
the drawing-room with the ladies; but as to the 
dlsdmrge of their official duties,, that is confined 
tpi a very limited scale ; being engaged principally 
Vif, copying letters, and the making up parcels^ It 
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is of course imagined thi^ from the position which 
they ocoupj, they will endeavour to avail them- 
selves of the opportunities they have of instructing 
th^r minds, from the constant association with 
eminent characters, which their situation enables 
them to command, and the introduction that is 
afforded them of entering the very first m^A^ 
!that exists in the country, wherever their services 
siay be required^. Yet how rare is it that they 
profit by such advantages. 

I remember a circumstance occurring, which 
will serve as an illustration of the foregoing re- 
marks. Conversing with some Bussian officers, I 
expressed my astonishment at their stating that, 9A 
that time, their government had thirty--fiix diips of 
the line in commission, and on my observing that 
I did not l)elieve that England had more than 
twelve or fourteen, they in their turn became 
-fiorptised, and imagining that I must make a 
;mi8take, ^ appealed to Mr. — ^^, an attache to an 
English. emta3^r,;who in reply to the question put 
to him, said he did not know exactly, but he was 
sore we had at least thirty ships of the line in 
actual service. Upon which all the Muscovites 
^claimed, ^^ Ah \ that was much more likely ; and 
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tibftk they thought it was not probable that the 
greatest nayal power in the world, ehonld have in 
employ so smail a nninber of the largest class of 
vessels, even though reduced to the peace esta^ 
blidiiEteiit ;*' and the conclusion was, therefore, no 
doubt, that I knew nothing about the matter. Th^ 
$^tr was, what the Busoiaiis termed in commissibn 

4>oly meant afloat. Howerer, M was all 

^{ittfnphtait^ it bekig decided that his information 
was quite correct ; but erery dog has his day. I 
merely begged of them to defer the subjeet until 

we met in the presence of Capt. L , who was 

commanding an EngliEii frigate then on the sta»- 
tton ; and a few evenings aftdr we again all assem*- 
bled : at the Russian embassy, and Gapt. . L 



being present, he was referred to as umpire,' and 
confirmed what I had stated ; and I eould not 
refrain from informing Mr. -r — ^ tlmt Capt. L i - 
bad convinced the Russian oflBcers that I .was 
rights but he did not appear to oaire^abqut it,' being 
iojfinitely more interested abodttbe'-gafineiof eciu^ 
.wbieh be was playing. 

. This circumstance merely proves an igncnwioe, 
which in any I^iiglishman who had been in the 
^mld would have been remarkable, but .nbiefa 
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moie 80 ill any one filling, a diplomatio sttaiiaBii, 
whom it would be natural to suppoee had 
what more knowledge them the genefality- uf ' i 
iFidualsijrespecting the resources of hia«cimiM8y, 
aad their ^plication ; and bad this gemtietamiB 
mfonmMau b^en put to the test, regiodang .^m 
,i9ftmh 9f*^i^% ffiYemmmti >(» laws, i^Uo^it 
isouId'Mvcrbee&.loiiJftAreqii^ jetke 

was )N9t the ty^ of tbp m%|fm^y of rtboie ^gimtij. 

4wne:^qpM;tk6fw^ £>r his tsMqr; Jb^playt^^ctttmcM- 
lent ^m^ at whist, as alpo at eoaete ; . he -faM 
always something tp say^ wb^eb^ alMKMi^ in pefot 
of £Kt was the notbingeiiEt of notbJing^ y^.i* M* 
traQied attention; Ij^eosoise his pottlioQ (m»aMd it» 
paitifnil^rljr' amongst the ladies, as ha wbS: i^liat 
the Fienph^stTlp "* iin bon partly'' or to Anglif^iae 
4t| what pajTents would. regard as a good mdtoh« 
fEhei^^re was. bis converse always acceptable Hb 
man^mais; sgfji as for the daughters, they wnM 
extcaot wit frqm his imbecility, profundity fycKB^ 
\m shallowness, and if he were about to say ani^ 
that he intended fpr humour, the willing Im^ 
WttB already prepared by his indulgent audlto^rsi. . 
i^ Thiis much §sx the generality of. fiiiiglisb'.4U^ 
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;: and \rtien 'we ascend to the gc»l *<> which 
gentlemeu aspire, we thwe find but' little 
inprDTement ; and with regard to a display of 
fBri^BOBVtk in their appointments of dipIiMBatic re- 
pnnnirti^TeB, the government, instiead of having 
impMv^, appear to have retrogrsded, wlieii ih^ 
'iie0 a captain tnketL ftma the dtek ^f ^ Mgate, 
4md flttddieiily made an an^bassinlor. An^ although 
no one wold deAy but ^it the iiidttidHal idlnded 
tofi wai $jk excdleut diloer, and Imd ever aoquitted 
Idauielf with ei^edit in hiA professional career, yel; 
tfiose qualities which enabled him to attain a 
otftHiii Imputation as the commander of a ship 
if war, are not alone sufficient to accompHsb him 
for tht^ more refined rSie he will have to perform 
•at the l»ead of an embassy. In that character, it 
is at any rate requisite to speak French fluently, 
inA to write it correctly,' being the diplomatic 
ItoguagQ in which the correspondence ii^ concfoeted 
'bcitween all the courts of Europe; and that a more 
pol&hed address, and education fer "the represen- 
kirtion of majesty is necessary, than can genendly 
he found in the gun-room or cabin of ti frigate, 
6v^ one acquainted with the subject wiB readily 
9inM i whilst the injustice towards those who had 

VOL. I. Q 
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been for years serving as attaches, or secretariasi. 
oaosed a universal murmur; as, however tboa^: 
a8i»rajits may be deficient in too many poiiito 
required in the service they have embraced^ they; 
are .at any rate> from hafait» well acquainted viritb 
all ihid routine of office, and are &nuUar with that 
twguei which is the medium of communioatiour 
throu|^out Ekiropean soci^y,; and» thi»:efore, to. 
&id any one put ov^ei: thevr heada, who. possessed 
not any great transcendental talent to sanction, a 
proceeding so foreign to the usual, course, naturally 
ezdted much dissatisfaction. 

In scnne countries they have institutions or 
establishments expressly for the instructioa of 
youth intending to pursue the diplomatic eareer> 
who study every branch of education which may 
afterwardil be called into practice, acocHrding to 
the . diilE0(l!)ent . grades they may be vranted to fill, 
and the viirious duties they may be required to 
diaoharg^^. 

Although, in the usual habit pf speaking, in 
alluding to the different representatives of various; 
nations, we often call them ambassadors, yet that 
title is frequently given but in courtesy, as it is 
only to the highest powers that governments s^nd 
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dipIofDatists of so high a rank ; hence in Greece 
ther^ were not any who were literally speaking 
sDitmBsadors ; the Russian representative being the 
highest, and he was envoy; the English, plenipo^ 
tetitiary; the French, minister resi^nt, &c;^o. ? 
in fact, the Itussians have but three ^txibassaiddrs, 
which are, at London, Paris and Vienna, thettgb,' 
in the language of compihneiit, the title '4]f Et'- 
oellenoy is often giveA where it is incorredtly 
applied. 

But no country has carried the art of diplo- 
matic finesse to so high a perfection as Russia* 
Iiet any one cast a retrospect on the pc^Mcs of 
Europe, arid they must perceive how successMly 
lAe has lulled other powers, whilst J^e has carried 
every object that &ie has und^rt^en, . none of 
which required^ more address than the subjugation 
of Poland, effected, as it was agalni^t the sym- 
pathies of half Europe. Their acquisitions they 
have contrived to retain, notwithstan<ii^g the 
murmurs of other nations, whether on the side of 
Persia or Turkey ; whilst the resources of the 
latter power are at the command of the Autocrat, 
whenever he may think proper to enforce his' 
demands. Nor are the Russians so detested - by 

q2 
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the Turks as we have been led to iinagiiie> whicit>i» 
in some degree accoanted for by their stopping* in 
isjb the critical moment, and checking the-psegtes^ 
•of Mehemet Ali. In Constantinople and tfarouj^ 
iuut (the TnrkMi dominions^ Busski is at ^tcmot 
jobnsideEM: the firsfc yomet, although England^ msMi 
within m£ew ypeM^^ had.Hiat.reputatioQ, m it mwA 
fitili have M^the ^^ea :tf loveirf 'Oifrher ^Ofitipuv - u 
• HoHMreieer aiiliable :iiMiiiAnn(jlfs, . tQilraiKls<^lipeTH 
isons in /Society^ the Biisaian# maj be w^ ;£tt[1te'. 
i^fdoHiafcic situataons, yet efls?a!tiall j party spSkit 
f etakis ifts- fmll foree intiieir hearts^ and in libeit ac- 
tions, even towards indiigiduals. I :had a., poiresflfl 
instance oftiUs a/bNapc^. i Mr. -*-*^— ^ «b Ei^^s^ 
igieiitkipMin^ who n^k^as raifaca* an influenifeial^istlmD- 
^epm]^x!^ the largeafc landed projutetonaitoiigtiit 
thei'^velgn^rs'i in Gi^oece, requested me to lin- 
4»6dadd him to the Bcissian ambassador^ whidb I 
(WDiUd^adibFiiave declined, knowing that Mn-r^r*^ 
imi} i)ee&iidBtiUffi(&]^iaiBtl^CBpo .d^ and ae 

6radiJby*]K> Jmeana>lLitie^fnBieable saligeot ia Buesiw 
9BytB& :' 1 ^JsovefofB ^ImkriEeA that I theughtihls 
iui<badsadoiiiBrais^t&eiiii]tee proper peraan to tpM^i^iiit 
hink at-imy of the - embassies ; to . which Miv :.n;.ni) 
ih^IIskL that tb^ had alfcady troubled' that* ^epkldk 
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^an? on fieireral oceaMofos, and tbeFefofe would 
<rat^iear:|piHrfeF another source of introduotioiu )'^ 
^^ Iijatf length consented ; and as I tras to sfsemd 
ti^ BTianing with the Russian amba8aBd0r,L{)i0- 
jnwed'to take an opportunity of . enteringt on the 
isnlfect^ and ai^cordingly stet^d^ tiiaii lif fae>twunld 
^ow ^ ni6^ I ^wifihedn tti ' faata^l thB pleastne loinwn 
troducingmy cotia»ti5n9»»MB:>^^ ^wkb maA ttety 
^ani|ioiitS" to hate >^thei thonair - bf Us esceUehey's 
jarfiqiilaintance (' totf itiiiohrrh^ inktnedktely replied 
d^^.^..^^uju^<5j^0 ^.^^^^fesps^ niany and Jiesdioiild 
-be ha{)py to see him. ^ 'I then ai^ed if ten «kk>ok 
Illte Me(i(:t»> mcohiing ^ koold be dr ia^ouraible time 
^th«t being the bciur I . plwa^s had . fofmd. the 
^nndnwpsidar inost at leisure). Ai first^^he i^yii^d .n^ 
4i^iiattrmsB(iro^ but afteif^vtardfi/Saidi *'^JSltp^€t^ vm 
^akke^ it>eleven/' Acoardin^y»*^ at.^leYeii I i^^aimd 
Iwitk.Mr.*-**-^ to the eoabaSBy^i fout/omid thafetfate 
^xeelMicy hsd gone. ouis^Qii m[txit*iMlmf^itH> 
aQk)iibt» had fikruok knal^^tfaarfci itrtMdtdafDt iaatb h&Btk 
lagxeedble to his ge(vi8af3lnlpnt!ifQgj^dMln cto vifecleBTB 
gMr/ ■ " ■ ■.■-■ ' ; and, meetiagiliaib in dod«ty Hhe flame 
Jnd^^!it,,teldhim I hadmistoloaniJiB^lMMifpluBi^hadhawl 
^expected us> at ten. He thtidkiaslsett Mr? n^i u t Iioit^ 
JdngC'^e^ intended remainiiig a^^Nalpdiitabfll'if'W 
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answered, about ten days. **Then,** resumed lie, 

"we shall meet at Athens/' where Mr. residM, 

which was plainly telling him he need not trouble 
himself to call again. 

I met the Russian ambassador at the Prusdan 
embassy the next night, when he made many 
apologies for being out when I called, but pre- 
tended I had mistaken the hour ; hoping that I 
would take the earliest opportunity of compensat- 
ing him for the pleasure he had missed. I thaxiked 
him, at the same time convincing him that the 
error was on his side. 

One of the most remarkable characters amongst 
the diplomatists at Napoli, was the charge d'af- 
iaires of Sweden. He had scarcely the appearance 
of being forty, yet he had acted, seen, and ac- 
quired more than most men at double that age* 
He oould spekk nine different languages, some of 
them with the greatest fluency. He had been in 
every country in Europe, with the exception of 
Portugal ; he bad passed 9ome years in Persia, and 
recounted many most interesting details erf the 
court, customs, aiid manners of that country ; he 
had also spent some time in Syria and £gypt ; 
six years of his life had been occupied as aide^e- 
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camp to Marshal Murat, kiug of Naples. In 
>dditioii to all these claimants on his time, he bad 
fbtmd leisure to write some extremely clever novels 
in the French language, which have met with, the 
.greatest success, and, as an author, he has acquired 
some celebritj. Being a communicative man, hi^ 
oonversation, as :might be supposed, was highly 
interesting, when it was possible to obtain it ; but, 
as all the diplomatists at Napoli were so absorbed 
mijk whist and eoarte at the different parties, 
any - intellectual intercourse was most effectuidly 
checked, as, even those who were not playing were 
batting; and when any attempt was made at 
rational conversation by a few individuals, it 
was eternally interrupted by some one calling 
out, *' Oh, I must go and see after my bet !'' which 
would infiBdlibly break the. thread of diaconrse, in 
which a few more reasonable beings might be 
engaged. I have often been astonished, at .s^eiqg 
several most superior literary men meet continually 
together, and^ instead of ap|>earing to have the 
desire to converse with each other, .they seem 
to fly with eagerness to the eard table, and waste 
a ccmsiderable portion oi their lives in playing 
4ome game of chance. 



23-2 KUINB OF TIRVNflk 

Before 1 quit Nspoli, I must not otnlt tometiK ! 
tioii the rains of Tirjns, or TTrinthuSy the ttMt*^ 
ancient now extant in Europe. They are mentii^ned i * 
thiw ia Homer's Iliad :—" Within oW TiiynJait 
strong 'ind lofty iwrnUs.'' It would appear^ by tfa^) t 
msabei^in whicfti it is alluded to, that Tyrintbiiii»» . 
inwnitr thad |)^ited'a powsrfiil aiBl.J9DudshiBg eityiu 
btri^'tonie'tiwQlTe'ihiindredfy^iarft^eA ^hsm iPsmbr.- 
sadiad wrate^i^was. fadrMd^Aa^hnaap'ofvU^ 
loei±ig ' rulnsr. /i'teyard^situated ab)(Mit two wla^- 
from Nfi^lii I' pcfei^ed .tfaem tin hoxsebock tvmity 
timeSi without being aware that they were any 
oth^ than a large mound of; efirth ; but, on bear«^ . 
ing what an interesting' rdUb i had tibius ni^lected,^ 
I itnftiediately went and examined it^closdly. 1 1 
fotfnip'it boMirt€»d of .immense stones, placed t^ge^ 
thet^^ i|f it|ii»i same* (^nler as we mostly .find in att * 
the <(g^ib|mmiit>uiMing8 ; I measured one ^hieb/ 
prdi?eA ^toai fMt]e%hit: iiiehes In length, and three 
feefe il»fieii!lnbhes ion- Ih^ These walls ane 

nardst^protiilblyitneaid^.idvaf. thousand years oldy 
TIcyna isr0n0Wile<l>aiii3feiYingbeen the birth-place 
ofi'HeinlikB^ aiidifrdmiivi^^ he is stated to; 

haveiti^ranm I{»ldyfciis,4nil caused his death. 

TirynsB, the son of Argos, is said to have founded 
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Tii^flpin 1379, A,C., bat- it ^as probably merely 
sa'ci^d St that epoch, being then named sftM ' 
thtei;t 'prfnee ; as there is every reason to prefiume^ ; 
that it^ foundation dates from a mucSl earlkif 
p^iiod^ and its original name was Hakis. Itiwas - 
considered by the Argives, by whom- it was* Aw^n 
troyed 468^ A. 0., as &r more: mi^ient' than- tbeif '. 
own capital (Argas), of* whibhthdir r^cnds enable * 
tboni to affix a dat^, wMlrt tiiafc >of l^ryns^ they - 
eT€T leonddered as lost in the obscurity !of extreme 
antiquity. Its citadel is called, by Strabo, Dukitnna* 
The general opinion c€ historians is that there 
are no ruins in any part of the world much more 
ancient than those of Tiryns, nor any inhabited 
toK^n in Europe that can trace its origin to so 
distsiit an epoch as that ei the c^ebmAed Aifgos^ 
which stands but a few miles from Tkrjsia^i andi . 
was founded, according to tite- iehn)lii|(ii]fagy of: 
Usher, 1856 years before Christ, that) ia^ < tifienty | 
years prior to the birth of Jacob, -taildfthirty^thtBe^l 
1>efore the death of- AJinrlLhain. 'Infltbis city* iti: 
is recorded that Ceres killed Pyrshus, ^ about) 
fonrteen hundred years prior to 1;Iile ClHidtiaii ielra; • 
not, as has been erroneoiusly stated^ the son of* 
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Achilles, being long before that invincible bully 
existed. 

Argos was built by Inachus, and was the 
capital of the kingdom bearing the same name. 
Its present population may be from three to four 
thousand. It is surrounded by plains of extraor- 
dinary fertility, but its streets are those which tell 
of desolation : some are composed of houses half 
battered down, broken walls and unsightly heaps 
of rubbish ; and oh ! the squalid looking faces, of a 
yellowish-green complexion, to be seen at the 
doors, with groups of sickly looking children, as 
though emulating the miserable . aspect of their 
mothers ; but here, as well as everywhere else in 
Greece, the men are as usual ever to be seen 
lounging away their time at the coffee-houses. 

There are the remains of a theatre still to 
be seen here, supposed to have been erected in 
the halcyon days of Greece : its form is semicir- 
cular ; the seats are all easy to be defined, and 
occasional spaces occur for the convenience of 
ingress and egress. There are also some Roman 
ruins, but I could not learn what they were sup- 
posed to have been ; some description of temple is 
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generally conjectured. But one of the most curious 
and inconsistent monuments I have ever seen, is 
the cathedral they have recently built here. They 
have huddled together a variety of material, which 
they have beplastered over, and given it some- 
thing the appearance of some of our new village 
churches, after they have just been whitewashed ; 
but, as it was in Greece, they imagined that they 
must endow it with some classic character. They 
therefore routed out all the fragments they could 
find, such as the capital of a pillar, a piece of 
entablature, a bit of a broken column, or a 
pedestal, or in fact any of the remains of anti- 
quity that they could muster ; each served to stop 
a gap, and form one of the most singular masses 
of incongruity that I ever beheld. 

Four or five miles farther, amongst the moun* 
tains, stands the tomb of Agamemnon; a very 
small village contains the only habitations near 
it, and I verily believe all the inhabitants, man, 
woman, and child, followed our little party to the 
tomb, asking for money on any pretence that they 
could turn into an excuse for taxing your gene- 
rosity : one holds your horse while you dismount, 
asks a reward and gets it ; then another catches 
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^lold.of the bfidld, and takeaciupe of it Ibr j^oii 
||f^\ii you again want it; a third holds your sticn^ 
yibihft jou viount ; one points to sometiifiig* to 
:^ r^t^ another to the left; and all daiei'^ 

jpewfuytJr. . . ' • • • '••'^'' 

^ . TKTa fwi^d- the tomb in a most extrtiotdiiiary 
st4te;p£ ^id jHreRervatioQ^ and the interior irising 

same w tfc^: .pyiiwaif^'of t£^r{)t. > It vafeMdn^tliB 
29tik of JbJ9uai;7.,t4i^t.^etyi9Hed. this^.m 
monument ; caod: ajjthougbi wi^ oblj psroeeedcd at/a 
slight trot» our horseif becmnei-so waran &at /mr 
found it ?9reU to slacken ^beirpaoe. The 'Sua' slunia 
mo6t brilliantlyv and^ in 'mnten Greece, Uhe moat 
eitlier hot eli¥Qates» is tite green^st^ and thegamst) 
Thf> ^rixig is bea^rtiinl ; a number of Msied 
coloured heaths and oiiher plants shook fort^ 
spme fE^xwbMr emit a most delidons odour ; tint, 
iTfkjti^ ramnii^^all nature appears brown; eveK^i 
i^H^ie9(Pfbh4rt)f;OS grass ^heing^ burnt up ; and, a^ 
^13^ la^Uf^bitcclearfib ofitreeB, scarce any verdure 
Hieetsiitt^ ^i$»> ". .'•'■/' ."^ ' ^ 

' . W?t pw>C9!Qdc^Ab<mta quarter of a mile fertber^' 
to. '^ g9tos) of Myfienae, which are surmounts 
1fy<4?iQPrl«^i)^ ai^ n sort of column between ;th«iiy< 
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> 

9%|s mis thb ctfpttal of A^inemnon, and thrcmg^ 
^lese'^gtttes most probably he led his hosli ^tVh 
td ^qnbfaric for the siege of Troy. Why io fioLtij 
fetBM» ishould recently ha^e ttk&n it in'thi^ 
heads to doubt that such a place as Tr6y^er 
^sisMd^ I c&anot tt&denltand; ndt'biily ti^f^liKere 
HfB^the' wikisiof thte ©itf , <)n-' tH^ Hfery^fejfot? Hvfiifelf, 
l^j^Jcfiiiffparii^- dmkl^^ %i''^laibdib''hfetbry, i^ 
mflicBteduaB die ^t^ii.^ iTi^y, '^uod'ithai ^e p^ 
^. itbeii oaiintry ithidra th^e^ retnitiito' tt^ fewtd $s 
eYtai tOittimtda|y<«yHed Tp^40,^--^ in<jfreece; 

jmi «biH find coisfiniiator^ prodft in thd existing 
Qsmdinfl; of -ihe oitiqs* lappeitaSnihg to the heroes 
iriMiYtoflk part, ia t^oj great sttagglo between thd 
QaE«<^Bpi8 and Trojans ; whilst iso maiay ^f tfac^ 
Gmck alBthors allude to the ^^nty wbl^ kt ^iit 
piriod was never doubted* i i* 

.liiPaiiaaiiias mentions all the diflterdnAmebienflds 
iqassiAining in his tiqie 0f that . intei^ttllg ^ch,' 
not si^posing that the sbbfeot:, etei^hild^ oi"^ e^ver 
would be questioned^ * He« tooimk* Ht^ descent tiff 
Pyrrhus for seven generations, whicji l^hi^ 4(? 
4own to the time not vety^ ^koMe ^NJUr -f^he 
ctatboi^s birth. He also mentfoiis W G9^&k. wiit^' 
who 'liad known a man of an extremely advan^eiS^ 
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ag^ who stated that, in his childhood, h^ had h^f^-^ 
aceastomed to hear his greett graotdfether talft" of; 
having. seen in his youth, some old men who wei^ 
kiii!^wa te ha^re been some of the soldiers- whohttd- 
retamed firom the siege of Troy. Athens, Ai*g^^' 
and: many dties prior to the contest, had beefi' 
founded «ome) Jmndred y^avi^ and the use of * let^ 
teis >wn ikndwn^ obnseqittftitly, thi^ means of re^ 
cording it e^sied. ^1^^ mkiy of those persons^ so 
seeptioal on thfe jrahfeety • bre-^ ready enoagh to 
be)i0Te many other cd^ulnf^nees, connected vvi^ 
EfEglish or Seottisk histof*y; of towns liMftided' 
seme hundred years before Christ, such as Bi^h, ' 
Oolcbester, &;c., whieh^ it was impossible ^ould 
hare be^i conveyed to posterity, but by oral tra^i 
ditiefi/ as, prior to the landing of Julius Caesar^ no 
species of literature was known ; consequently; 
any aeooonts previous to that event can be but 
conjectuml.' Therefore, it appears that with those " 
individttals wHo believe the latter, and doubt the 
former, it is like ^iftdning at a gnat and swalloW*^ 
ingacamel. 

• As the eye wanders over the wide waste Which 
modem Greece presents, very imperfect, I admit, ' 
are" the conjectures hence engendered, as to if 6 
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state a&d af^^annocf dniing the s^nltb of its: pr0Q^ 
peritjk How highly cultivated must have beeR^ ben 
s^^-T^-even^ one -would suppose, to hiBt moontaiBB' 
sUaimits^n^Q have supported that immenee popun 
latioB 'wbieh must haye existed in anoient Gi«eee^ ^ 
in her brightest days ; the veiy suifiute) of matur^v- 
one would imaguoe, Jm/ist be.tibuiged^ ttukl ithati 
wUch iis^ noyi( but beormBL wdD umst o&oq: have 
been <i[n>yeiHed with, feiiile ear&. ' Tbe nunitor of 
kJBg^kwiici whidbfeixisted inrGMoeeibrmeriy^ proyes 
inoontroyertibly that mo^ti oE then could not hate 
been i^iore extensile tbani some Engfish eounties, 
loo^it^.oTer the apKce ocenffied by the kingdoms 
(^Attica, ArgoSy Sparta» Messenia^ &c« &(e. ; but 
the. pumber of the idiiabitants must have* been. 
BQuich greater in proportion, thin Qould reasonaldy' 
be expected from the extent of the tenitoi^.itbct 
different governments possessed. From theavmiefii. 
they were enabled to bring into the fii^ld^ so|ne 
idea may be formed of their p^^uIation^'iS^: it is. 
generally estimated that pi^e^i^b 'osly of the : 
bulk of the people is capable of bearing drms* W^»: 
therefore, must come to the concluciion ths^ thdir 
land must have been amazingly productive^ skid 
that they must have had the art of rendering ita 
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advantages available to a most extraordinary de-* 
greO) when we reflect what they efiected^ and 
from comparatively such limited means ; admitting 
that their commerce formed one of the most con* 
siderable sources of their wealth. 

Before I take leave of Greece, I must not omit 
to caution travellers against snakes and scorpions. 
I knew a gentleman, named Sartirioris, whose 
uncle had recentfy been killed, whilst reposing 
under some trees behind his house, by a snake. 
He was lying on the grass and fell asleep, but was 
awakened by feeling something entering his mouth, 
when, putting up his hand, he felt the snake, which 
at the same moment bit him in the lip. He called 
his servants, and with much coolness and presence 
of mind gave orders for killing the serpent ; but, 
before his domestics could convey him to his 
house, he expired. 

Once taking a walk about a mile from Napoli, 
I saw a most formidable snake. Two English gen- 
tlemen were with me, and we immediately re- 
solved upon killing it, which we effected by throw- 
ing large stones at it ; but my companions called 
me off, considering I approached too close, as it 
appears they will fly at you from some distance. 
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and coil round the leg or arm; and their bite» if 
not fatal under all circumstances, generally proves 
so, if too distant from medical aid, or from the 
means of procuring such specifics as will coun- 
teract the effects of the poison. Just as we had 
given the last mortal blow to the poor struggling 
reptile, some Greek pestiSants came up, and said it 
was one of the most venomous kind. Scorpions 
are very ; frequent in Greece. A Mr. Burgass, a 
friend of mine, was sitting on the grass with 
several other persons, when he was bitten by one 
of those insects. Although the pain was acute, it 
was considered by the surgeon who examined the 
wound, that but little venom had entered it, 
haying gone principally into the trowsers ; conse- 
quently the effects of the sting or bite were not so 
serious as they otherwise might have been feared. 

It is pretended that the wound inflicted by this 
insect is cured by killing it, and rubbing the part 
affected with the crushed pieces of the animal. 
These disagreeable creatures, as well as centi- 
pedes, we often found in the bed-rooins in Greece, 
and I should recommend every one living in that 
country to adopt the method which I had recourse 
to, to prevent their getting into the bed. Hav^ 
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an iron bedstead, and take care it does not touch 
the wall) and let each post stand in a tin-^cup of 
water, and by that meanb all vermin are prevented 
from creeping up and entering the bed. True it 
is that some insects there are that will drop from 
the ceiling upon your musquito net, and introduce 
themselves by that means. 

Another of the offensive objects in Greece 
consists in the dogs ; they spring out upon one 
wherever they are seen. Some pretend that per*- 
sons have been devoured by them, but that numbers 
of the fiercest have been shot by foreigners, since 
Greece has become more the resort of strangers. 
I knew a surgeon, who, whilst riding through 
Argos, was assailed by a host of these animals, 
and very imprudently attempting to dismount, 
was soon pulled to the ground by his canine 
enemies, and might have been most seriously 
hurt, had not some persons come to his relief; 
but as it was, his clothes were torn to ribbons : 
but, if on foot, the best means of repelling them 
is to stoop and pick up a stone, or pretend to do 
so, even if there be not one to be found, as it 
generally scares and causes them to run, which 
arises from the extreme certainty with which the 
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Greeks can always throw a stone : the dogs» hav- 
ing often experienced this, have become frightened 
at the idea of anything being thrown at them. 

It is a curious circumstance that the Greeks, in 
any trifling quarrel, instead of attempting to strike 
each other, immediately stoop and pick up a stone 
to fling at their opponent; and from constant 
practice from childhood, their aim is so unerring, 
that I never saw them miss their mark. 

I had numerous encounters with the dogs, 
though not of a very serious nature, and they 
were chiefly during my nightly prowlings. Ever 
accustomed to devote my daylight to my profes-* 
sional occupations, I never could find time for 
exercise till dark, and therefore, like an evil 
spirit, have been much in the habit of wandering 
during the night. In the course of these sombre 
rambles, which I was in the praxjtice of taking 
from Napoli, at one spot, which I had to pass 
almost every evening, where there was a group of 
cottages, seven dogs used regularly to assail me ; 
but, by taking the precaution of providing myself 
with a stock of stones, and with the aid of a stout 
stick, I had ever kept myself unscathed. 

One night, when proceeding on my usual beat, I 

R 2 
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met a Dr. Reiser^ the king's physician, as kind et 
hearted soul as ever existed. Having asked me 
for where I was bound, he offered to accompany, 
me in my roamings, adding, that he was in that 
mood that he felt disposed to walk the live-long 
night. We had not journeyed far together before 
I began picking up stones, which excited his 
curiosity ; but I had no sooner explained that 
I was gathering ammunition for an expected 
attack from the dogs, and recommended him to 
do the same, than he immediately found out that 
it was no use our walking any further that night ; 
or, that if we did, we could confine ourselves to 
pacing up and down where we then were. lii 
vain I urged that it was a more even road as we 
went on further, and much pleasanter walking : 
by all the arguments I could adduce, I could not 
prevail upon him to advance to meet the canine 
foe ; no persuasions could bring him to the scratch. 
Another evening I was accompanied by a Greek 
gentleman, named Pschycha, who seemed to 
enjoy the thought of the combat, and displayed 
so much prowess as a marksman, that I felt quite 
ashamed of my comparative aukwardness. Every 
stone he threw told as effectually as if they had 
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been balls fired from a pistol by a first-rate shot ; 
the bowlings and retreat of the dogs bearing 
ample evidence of my companion's dexterity. My 
nocturnal rovings, which generally extended to 
between two or three miles from the town, at last 
excited such observation, that the nomarch of 
Napoli heard of them, and his brother cautioned 
me against continuing them, on account of the 
probability of being stopped, robbed, &c., observ- 
ing that I might do it a hundred times without 
injury, but that I might repent it the hundred 
and first. I thanked him for his advice; and the 
days getting much longer, the space I had to 
return in darkness became shorter, and, as I had 
sometimes companions, I had to incur but little 
Tisk ; in fact, even in all my solitary nightly 
rambles I never was in the slightest degree 
molested, though some months before, when 
Greece was in a comparative degree of disor- 
ganisation, I could not have wandered thus with 
impunity ; a short time prior to my arrival a per- 
son having been robbed and shot within a few 
hundred yards of the gates of Napoli. 

One of my great delights was hearing the 
report, at nine o'clock, of the great gun of the 
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Fort of Palymede ; whilst strolling amongst the 
rocks, the reverberations of the echo from the 
amphitheatre of mountains, in the solemn hour 
of darkness, having an awful effect that was in- 
describably sublime. But as the gates were shut 
at that hour, my enjojrment was somewhat alloyed 
by the doubt whether they would open the wicket 
to let me in, or doom me to pass the night in my 
favourite haunts, amongst the craggy beds the 
nature of the country afforded. 

It struck me as very remarkable, that, although 
Greece certainly is in Europe, yet every one 
speaks of it in the country, as if it were in some 
other quarter of the globe; for example, they 
will say to an Englishman, Frenchman, German, 
&;c., *^ You, who are an Ekiropean ;" and will ask 
you how long since you quitted Europe, at the 
very time that you still are in Europe. This is not 
only the case with the Greeks, but I have found 
my own countrymen, and all other foreigners 
established in Greece, express themselves in the 
same manner. This idea of being out of Europe, 
whilst you are actually in Europe, exists also 
all through Albania, Servia, Bulgaria, and in fact 
all over the eastern part of Europe. 
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The Greeks begin to have some taste for luxu*- 
ries, although they have a queer way of showing 
it. They have a high idea of any thing that comes 
from civilised Europe. I was much amused with 
some Greek customers, who entered the store 
which belonged to an Englishman at Napoli. A 
boy was attending, and explained to them the 
uses and value of many different articles. At last 
one of the Greeks took a fancy to some head- 
brushes, and understanding that they were for the 
purpose of cleaning the hair, immediately took 
up one and began brushing his mustachios and 
eye-brows, and asked the price, but upon being 
told that it was only three drachms, laid it down 
with great contempt. When the master of the 
store stepped forward and shewed them some of 
the same description, which he said were nine 
drachms, " Ah !" ejaculated the Greeks, in the most 
drawling and sonorous manner, adding those wer& 
something like, and each purchased one ; but, as 
they were going out of the shop, one man turned 
back to ask what was the difference between 
I those they had purchased and the others at three 

drachms, whereupon the vender entered on a most 
elaborate explanation, and the Greek departed 
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perfectly satisfied. One of his companions bought 
a cork-screw, held it up above his head, bid the 
others look at it, and with an approving and im- 
portant air, - said " It is European ! " paid for it, 
and quitted the store, but came back in a minute 
or two to know what it was for, and when in- 
formed seemed quite enchanted, and ran after his 
companions to tell them the delightful news. 

Many foreigners imagine that the Greeks are 
deficient in personal courage, because they will 
take a blow from those whom they consider as 
Europeans without resenting it; but they have 
an idea of the superiority of those who come 
from civilised countries, and regard them 
almost in the same light as the horse does his 
rider, and never would dream of exerting their 
physical strength against beings they regard as of 
a more elevated species than themselves. From 
any one that they conceive an equal, they would 
not endure for an instant what they considered an 
insult. 

Although the Greeks are so totally destitute of 
any idea of the art of painting, they are very fond 
of displaying their graphic powers on their houses, 
by adorning them with borders formed by designs 
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of landscapes, of houses, trees, and figures, which 
rival each other in stiffness. I was much amused 
by the manner in which the Greeks handle a 
picture. When you present them a miniature, or 
portrait of any one, instead of holding it as we 
should with the head upwards, they always turn 
it with the side of the picture so placed as to form 
the base, and sometimes they will twist it upside 
down altogether, but never by any chance do they 
hold it in that direction that a rational being 
would. 

The ex-nomarch (late governor) of Napoli had 
his son's likeness taken in profile ; and the grand- 
mother of the child, when shewn the picture, was 
very indignant at there being but one eye. I 
endeavoured to make her understand, through the 
medium of an interpreter, that the other eye was 
on the other side, meaning of course the other 
side of the head ; but the old lady mistaking what 
was meant, turned the paper round, expecting to 
find the other eye on the other side of the paper. 
But in this idea she was not alone, as I once saw 
a miniature painted in Russia, which in front 
represented a reasonable looking being. I was 
told to turn it round, when I found the back of 
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the head and shoulders painted so as to corres- 
pond with the front ; and I found that the original 
had given regular sittings for both sides of the 

picture, so that they had a sort of double likeness, 

« 

and I was assured that the one side was as strik- 
ing as the other, and nothing could convince the 
parties to whom this curiosity belonged, but that 
if I would introduce that style of portrait (that is, 
back and front on the same picture), in civilised 
Europe, I should make my fortune. 

One art there is in which the Greeks excel, and 
that is embroidery, in which they display the 
greatest taste, and by its aid so considerably add 
to the beauty of their costumes. On their heads 
they all wear a round, upright red cap, which 
coming down to the brow, hides the forehead, and 
is not becoming : in winter they wind a handker* 
chief round the lower part of it, which gives it the 
appearance of a turban, and has a very picturesque 
effect ; from the top a blue silk tassel droops, and 
has rather a gracefril appearance. These caps are 
all manufactured at Tunis; and the number of 
them which are there made is immense, as they are 
universally worn in Turkey, as well as in many other 
parts. Fesse is the name by which they are called. 
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The mixture of rich luxury with primitive bar- 
barism is worthy remark. Their jacket of velvet 
is profusely embroidered, the waistcoat so closely 
covered with gold lace, and little buttons of the 
same material, almost touching each other, that it 
appears one entire mass of gold ; and over all this 
is flung a raw lambskin, forming a sort of cloak. 
Most of the Greeks of the Morea wear the fosta- 
nella, but those of the islands, and of Maina, wear 
short trowsers or breeches, so remarkably full, that 
a part of them is pendent in the middle, in a sort 
of bunch that is always swinging. 

As to the dress of the women, it varies so in 
every island and province, that a descri{^ion of it 
would be endless : some are very picturesque, but 
mostly they are &r more singular than beautiful. 
The islands are much more reputed than the con- 
tinental part of Greece, for producing handsome 
women ; and one of the most &mous is the isle of 
Tinos. 

The Greeks of the present day are perhaps as 
mixed a race as any in Europe ; and the major 
part of them would be very much puzzled to trace 
their ancestry to very remote antiquity. Certainly 
there are the Cantecuzenos and the Pallialogos, 
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who undoubtedly are amongst the most ancient 
&milies in Europe. 

Greece has had many masters; and each ap* 
pear to have left some specimens of their breed* 
Migrations from Asia have also often added to 
the population of Greece ; hence must have arisen 
that Jewish style of countenance so frequent 
amongst many of the handsomest Greeks. In 
fact, their features have a more Eastern cast than 
might be expected of Europeans ; and every ves- 
tige we have in sculpture of the ancient Greeks, 
presents quite a different style of physiogomy from 
the present race. The outline of the face was 
much straighter, and the features smaller; and 
even in the representation of their most sturdy 
heroes, no resemblance can be traced of the enor- 
mous noses, so prevalent in modern Greece, and 
which I suspect are of south-eastern origin. In 
passing through the country, I have sometimes 
seen that beautiful line of feature so constantly 
found in the antique ; but I doubt not but that I 
should have found as many in other countries, had 
I sought them as much as I did in Greece. 

The men from Hydra I remarked as being 
particularly good looking: a fair middle height. 
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remarkably strong made, very fresh coloured, and 
fine open countenances ; as opposite as possible to 
the green yellow-looking Moreotes, who have 
mostly a sinister expression. The Hydriotes 
almost all look alike. I am not alone in that 
remark. I remember a stranger, observing a 
group of these islanders together, declared that 
such was the resemblance they bore to each 
other, that it might be imagined they were all 
brothers. 

They are good seamen ; indeed, so the Greeks 
generally are. In most of the naval encounters 
which took place between Turkey and Greece, the 
latter displayed a great superiority, both in skill 
and daring. Notwithstanding this advantage, the 
Turkish admiral generally contrived to pick up 
some prisoners, whom he hanged or strangled ; and 
on his entrance to Constantinople suspended them 
to the yards of his shipping, as trophies of his 
victorious achievements. 

But one capitan-pacha, who had the command 
of the grand fleet destined for Grieece, evinced no 
other talent than that of getting out of the way 
of all species of combats ; consequently, had no 
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prisoners. What was to be done ?— To pass the 
walls of the seraglio without the aecustomed 
appendages, would have been a reflection on his 
prowess, which might have covered him with dis- 
grace. At length a bright thought struck him. 
Amongst his crew were a number of Greeks (many 
of whom had been long in the service of Turkey) ; 
t^ese he hanged, and appeared before the inhabit- 
ants of Constantinople with his ships' yards as well 
ornamented as he could wish, making as good a 
show as any of his predecessors ; and was as well 
received as any one ought to be, who made his 
entry, as the French would say, ^^couvert de 

From the very little the Greek sailors require 
to keep them, and the small wages they demand, 
merchants of other nations have found their ac- 
count in employing them. The physical strength 
of the Greeks is remarkable. In fact, the weights 
that I have heard that they will carry appear so 
incredible that I shall not state them, lest my 
readers should think I meant to impose on their 
credulity; although my information was derived 
from an English merchant at Napoli, on whose 
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veracity I plaee the greatest reliance. C^ainly, 
to look at their limbs, one might indeed imagine 
that they might rival Atlas«himself. 

I remember amusing myself at a coffee-house, 
taking the portrait of a pair of legs that would 
have served for the pillars of Hercules; every 
muscle so 'forcibly delineated that they appeared 
exactly made for the study of an artist ; yet tl^ 
belonged to a lantern-jawed looking rascal, who 
seemed to me as if he had not had a dinner for 
the last twelvemonth ! 

The Greek men are generally naturally grace- 
ful ; their salutation has something interesting 
and respectful in it : they bow their heads slightly, 
and place the right hand on the breast. I was 
much struck with this custom the first time I 
witnessed it, during a walk from Napoli to 
Argos, for the purpose of visiting General G- 
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starting on the 5th of September, in the middle 
of the day, shortly after my arrival in Greece, 
without calculating on the extreme heat of the 
climate. I therefore state the circumstance, that 
travellers may take warning by me, and not at- 
tempt such walks at noon-day, under such ver- 
tical rays. 
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When I arrived at my fnwd% Mrs. G ■ b«mt 
out laughing at the sight of me. From the oileoik 
of the sun I was nearly black in the &ce. Aa I 
had ofteii to repeeX the same jcnmey; I took cave 
A<^. pecfbrm it on .bprseh^udc^ ISietBe are always 
^I^Qnty of hired horses to be:had9.M I aftenvwis 
fo^A^ at Pfonea» about half a nuk.oiit of Ni^potti: 
many .of them do not go badly, thongk small and 
nnsaghtly; but let the rider look m^II to the 
girths, and not trust to the Greeks for tight^yiig 
them, as they do it very insuffidantly ; so that, if 
you are not constantly on your guard, the saddlp 
will turn under you; and the horses in this 
country are very apt to shy, and have a.iocAt 
dexterous method of leaping sideways, admetiiwp 
seveiikl feet ; and as there is often a ditch on ea(^ 
side the only bit of road: at that time itx Gf tteee, 
from l^apoli to Argos, the rider stands an exoek- 
lent; chanee.pf beings canted^ into one or otiier of 

.them*. ' , 

•. ;Tbe Tuikish saddle is much in use in G^fee^K 
it is flangerous in case of the horse falling. . Ja 
firont there is a piece of brass, which rides some^ 
•times nearly a foot high, and the same ornament 
behmd, which roaohes half way up the bade ; and 
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when seated you appear quite boxed up in your 
saddle. The stirrups are in the shape of a fire 
shovel : the broad end has points, which you use 
as spurs, and of which the horses have an absolute 
terrori. As carts, or any kind of wheeled vehicles, 
were unknown in Greece, until they were intro- 
duced by the Bavarians, the horses are so fright^ 
ened at them, that it is with extreme difficulty 
they can be induced to pass them on the road, 
particularly the artillery waggons. 

The Greeks are usually bold horsemen, and look 
particularly well when mounted. They are like- 
wise famous for running and endming any fatigue. 
As swimmers, also, they are equally celebrated : to 
prove which, I shall relate a circumstance, of which 
I was informed by a Mr. Simmons, of Constanti- 
nople, who was an eye-witness to the circumstance^ 
Soon after the action of Navarin, some Turkish 
vessels and one of our ships of war were lying 
within sight of each other : from on board one of 
the former two Greeks, chained together, jumped 
overboard, with the intention of swimming to the 
English Mgate ; but the weight of the chain was 
a dreadful clog upon their endeavours. One of 
th^n, Mr. Simmons declared, was in form a giant, 

VOL. I. s 
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except in height^ which was not much above the 
u8U^ average ; the other was about the ordinary 
siise pf men^ and he at length began to sink under 
the , ^tr^meudoiasi exertiois^ that W^b ; required^ upt^l 
a^tJa^t: hiq strength tptftUy.tfaflod^, fit was th«p> 
th^t the utmost powers of tbQ,,9the« w^re ^, 
mnii^ei to sustain his sinking eop^nipn, as yntk. 
hfs fate his own was linked: he, tib.^refor^, was 
obliged every instant, with one hand, to <^tdiL 
hold of his drooping comrade, whilst with the 
other he took his strokes ; and still advanced with 
a burden hanging to him that must have carried 
any other than such a colossus to his last home. 
The frigate at length launched a boat for them, 
and brought them safely on board, to the great 
joy of the crew, who had been watching the event 
vrtth the most intense anxiety. The Turks at first 
fired after them, but without effect. On board 
the ship, it was found that the stronger of the 
rescued captives performed such feats as caused 
him, by the sailors, to be called the Greek 
Hercules. 

I confess this anecdote would have appeared to 
me too marvellous to be entitled to any credit, if 
I had not received it from an authority that I 
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considered unquestionable : yet there are so many 
passages in the histories of various nations, allud- 
ing to heroes of antiquity swimming in their 

« « 

armour, that, although common sense, on the first 
blush, pronounces it impossible, yet I have known 
some such extraordinary instances of physical force 
displayed by Turks and Greeks, that I am now 
inclined to admit the possibility of many things I 
should once have rejected as absurd. 
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AHTIQUITT OF NAPOLI— ITS UNHEALTHY POSITION — HINTS POll 
COLONISTS PRICES OF PROTI8IONS, AND LAND MODIS OF 

■ ruacHAsiNO it — indecision of goy£&nment— its PBOPEN- 

SITT TO BLUNDER — MORTALITY AMONGST THE BAVARIANS 

disaffection of the greeks COLOCOTRONl — HIS TRIAL 

BAVARIAN EQUITY — THEIR AGITATING FRRAK — TBEIIT. AP- 
POINTING AN AMBASSADOR, AND THEIR DISAPPOINTING AN 
AMBASSADOR — PROMENADE AT NAPOLI — BAVARIAN BAND— 
GREEKS FOND OF DRE88 — THE LADIES HAYB B^COf^^SXf, ^ 
ART — THEIR BAD TASTE — RELIGIOUS FEELINGS THEIR ABO- 
MINABLE NAMES — THE AUTHOR NEARLY STEALS A HAT^— 
DEPARTURE FROM NAPOLI — ^MODBRIT GREEK LAII«U4lQ9n- 
PROCEEDINGS AT SYRA — FRAUDULENT PRACTICES OF CONSULS 

— DIFFICULTY OF CONVICTING THEM INTENTIONS TO THAT 

XFFECI^-^AK EXILED COUNT*-^RIS CONTQCPT f Oft HBlUOtllE 
BEINGS — A MISTAKE OF THE SARDINIAN CONSUL — T^E 

count's INDIGNATION GLASSES OF WATER FOR SALE— 

SkCKAM FOR DfNNSR*— -A GORMAKDtSBR— ^HtS 'WOMDeR^L 
G4/STR0|(9MIC EXECUTION — HIS PRUDENT PRECAUriOIISr— 

DIFFERENT OPINIONS ON THE GREEKS REMARKS UPON 

"' -' f HEM BY FLYING TRAVELLERS, AND THEIR SAPIENT Cf^'JT- 

C£llfiiqj«ft — HORRIBLE OUTRAGE TRAGIC TERMINATiOl^T- 

MURDERER TAKEN, TRIED, AND EXECUTED. 

' Napoli, which the Bavarian government at fiwt 
constituted this capital of Greece, is also known 
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by the name of Nauplia» and Napoli di Romania,- 
whilst the Turks call it Anaboli. History states 
that it was founded by Nauplius^ the son of Nep* 
tune and Aneymone. It is principally celebrated 
as having long been the station of the Argive navy. 
A sort of aquedtict' (hardly meriting the name) 
still conveys water to the town, from the once 
&med fiHuitaiOrof Carathos, to which fabulous 
accounts have ascribed sttch wonderftil properties 
and of which Juno is stated annually to' have 
availed herself. 

The few remains of cyclopean walls are suf- 

*Scleiit, without the aid of fable, to attest its remote 

antiquity. The situation of Napoli is most re- 

-nmrksble. The castle and prison of the Palymede 

Is perched on the top of a rock that rises perpen- 

idioularly »tor an immense height ov^ the town. 

Steps have been fbrmed, in a zigzag direction, for 

ithe purpose of ascent, which^ when ac^onxpjis^ed, 

'^alRil^ds a recompense which amply rep&fft t&d^toil 

jrequired in mounting to the summit, the yiew 

"bMug immensely extensive. Hie rock =^ the 

Ichkali, also with a prison at the top, bounds 

.aaotiher side of Napoli ; and as tb.€tse . mountakis 

form an approach to the semicircl^f the toMfn , (?an 
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ooly be said to . remain open on one side, being 
that which is expoeedto the gulph, and a smt of 
marshy ■- swampy .ground, which exhale a most 
dffitt»»i^ odour: all contributing to render N&- 
poli perhaps one of the moBt unfaealtiiy towns m 
Europe. 

' On a(eoount of the snn's rays being reflected 
ifoih the stone rocks that snrreund the greatel' 
part of the town, the heat is tremendous. In 
£BCt, if it were not for one outlet, it would be 
the same thing as living in the bottom of a basin. 
I passed a winter there without ever lighting a 
fire; nor did I ever feel any inclinatioli for one, 
until March ; and having gone so long without 
one, I braved it out, and 80<Ai the power of the 
sun renda*ed all idea of a fire out of tiie question. 
Fuel, therefco'e^ as may be ima^ed^ is seldom an 
expensive article ; and indeed any one may lire 
long; in Greece and spend but littie money. Meat 
is seldom more than two or three pence a pound; 
bfead rather less than half that price ; vegetables 
ia the same proportion. Fruit is ** dieap and 
nasty^'' to use a vulgar jdirase, as I neNrer tasted 
any that was good during my residence in Greece. 
The grapes were passable, but the skms thick and 
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Ittrd ;. thair pea^ies <wly half ripe a&d not fine, 
'whether fimn Mgloot, or a 'Waoit of genialil^in 
the< climato or soil, II know not ; but ceistain i it > ^ is, 
that tmreUeors alMnanrfr reioarkjed Imm verj^ indi& 
iferent was thejGmit gesberally in Gvoe^i , . 

Rent at Napoli, at the time I was there^< wa^ 
lextra^agaBtly' highi; even a small bed^arooooa' at 
any of the hotels wis a dollar a day, although }at 
preseirt, sinee the removal of th© GoTernment to 
Athens, Napoli l^dng totally deserted, rents are 
low in consequence. The English amhftssador^s 
residence is now let for one-dxth what he paid 
prior to the departure of ^ Otho and his court, 
ministers, &c. 

All the coffee^honse commodities are extremely 
oheap ; suefa as ices, lemonade, tea, oi^aat, coffee, 
ho. Labour is dearer in pioportion than provi- 
ders ; and' those who have gone ovier to Greece, 
as settlers ficom Ebgland, have £Du&d it to their 
cost : and taking over Ekiglii^men, with AhA idea 
<tf their being able to perform agricultural lubour, 
in. such a climate, would be absurd. But amongst 
tJie Maltese, many are th^re w1k> are willing to 
wcNrk, and can endure the h^tt ; aad» as the greater 
part of them are in a state of starvation, most 
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willingly \yould they acoept ai^j propowl tliat 
oflSdirBd them any pro^peet: of 4unoli«>mtipg ih^ 
Qond^tiop ; and these aie the . man who would 
b^8jt. g\4^ those who may have mf idea of color 
oMpg: in Greeoie, as the Gp^ila^wei^ .have, m 
iQW7'^ida(y8kr from their reljigiQp 7 imposing socfa 
i^Qi]Mrs> of feasts and fasts^ tbat.t^e. workman is* 
idlo« neaWy one-third of the year, 

Horses and cattle in general are very <;heap» S4 
also poultry and eggs» but for tibieir meat I can sa^ 
Imt little ; the lamb was that which I found the 
best. They have some species of sheep qjUite 
different to any I had before seen, with very largi^. 
full fleeces, and immensely spreading homsi BuSSei^ 
loes are very numerous, and nutt'e- advaatag^/)us 
for the w<Hrk of husbandry than oxen, facing vmoh 
atrcop^r, and bett^ adapted to the climaito. Th^(9( 
aare- immense flocks of goats, and scone of thenftosli 
beautiful varieties: it is their milk, or that of. 
buffidoes, that one generally prociues in Groeoe^ 
apd too often their flesh, which is coarser thiu» 
4tlrtt<m oas beef. Servants, although extremely^ 
<^hea|> to Greeks, are not so to foreigners, if tkey 
be worth anything. 

Ab to giving any idea of the price of land, it ia 



Ha^sfiiiW^; f h^re is lit«Ii^'datrbfe butt thfrt it might 
M icibtiilied'^'tl^ ibertot trifle iii mim siiuktiMB, 
wllillst in' eythBwr aS^^betM^^eti Kapkj^i* sji&'Ait^b^' 
^xm^the^ridii ^airii^,- if^ii^ nth^r dear. ' t ha!* 'a oott^' 
Wi^tl6h *««h'Mi4^pdfekot>61(y; fcwrtaerl^ libmili^ 
dlP-'Na^y'btiHH^^fite^'feot; and fr bm W« '^latfti^ 
tibiii and th0 cfeihpariscfn I eould coriy ilQ ttfj^ ey^ 
between their measure and ours (taking th^ir 
i^emtiaa to be about a third of our aiere)/ eoine 
of the best fetched as high as from fifty to sixty 
pounds an a^cre ; but the price is of course much 
dnhaaced in proportion to its contiguity to a port, 
6t^'^kb the aboTe had the adyantage, besides 
b€fitig ^very rich. 

"^ As thdi^'are scarcely any navigable rivers and 
no reads' for Tehicles, much of the land in the 
interior, although of a very good quality, is but of 
y^^ triffing vtdue, as the conveyance to mark^ 
(Ml <xily be on the backs of horses, as^es, otBttme^ 
thnes camels, which becomes immensely exi^iiinTe; 
stiid if it be a very heavy commodity, aaeid the 
dilitance be great, the cost of the carriage trill^ 
soon equal in value that which is carried, wberes^ 
that land which is near the sea, ev^n if the^ 
soil be less rich, will be worth more,, on account 
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of the farilities afforded of didpesixig of its pro- 
duce. 

A friend of mine planted a Tineyaard of, I think, 
about ten acres : I beliore nltimutely the extent of 
land /was to be twenty* He^en^jaged to keep it.in 
gskai order for three years. Hie /then' diiddes the 
land with the proprietor, by ^iriiiok my friend 
beetnnes possessed of five or ten aeres, freehold 
pr(^erty, in consideration of having borne the 
expenees of {Wanting ten or twenty acres, rearing, 
pruning, and cleansing round the young trees, the 
cost of which wholly to fetU upon him for the first 
three yemrs ; after which he has only his own part 
to manage, whilst the original possessor comes 
upon his portion ready planted, and the vines 
beginnii^ to bear. 

This agreement is very frequent in Greece^ as 
lliere.are many who possess an immense extent of 
land^ and. have not capital ta cultivate a tithe patt 
of it. A person named Souzso, f(Minerly Grovermir 
of Missolon^i, and who resides at Athens, told 
me that^ihe should be happy to make that engage^ 
ment 'with) all, tiiie land he had, bdng some thou« 
sands of acres, not requiring anything fartilier than 
the first plantii^ ; not considering it necessary to 
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exapt three jreaie' labour, if the requisite number 
of healthy trees be planted. 

At the time I left Greece, affairs were in such 
a state of Gonfttsioai, owing to the disunion of the 
regents^ that it waa imfOBsible to obtain any other 
than^evasiveiftiiswees^ regai^dkog^ any grhnts w sako 
of the gotenkment lands; in hat, they oould not 
aet otherwise without betraying their ignoranee^ 
ta to which lands belonged to the nation, and 
which to individuals. Hundreds of olaimant» were 
constantly besetting the ministers, in vain, ever 
meeting with prevarication, and being referred to 
a distant periods for the settlement of so delicate a 
question* So great a portion of the soil of Greece 
having) belonged to the Turkish government^ when 
its downfall was effected, immense possesuons fell 
into the hands of the conquerors ; and' the" division 
of that spoil was an. aflBEkir of so difficult a nature, 
that the Bavarians, with a ^misciousness of their 
incompetence, where judgment and decision were 
required, and their utter defieiency in that which 
was most necessary, firmness- to carry their deci- 
sions into effect, have ever been induced to post* 
pone a transaotidn which they knew they could 
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mi coBdoct with saiisfaetion ^ther to tbem^elvfis 
er to other parties^ 

Araoogfllt those who hare olauna on the present 
gevemment of Greece ai?e sonpte Twk%. wlnmiy ap 
tapffeosiye imdividuals, havi^ ^laji, property in tl^e 
jEK>mitryi and not having takap spiypaft in tl^ war^ 
in^t attention ; and their appjyipaj(|ca^'haiTe hi^ji;i 
received, but whether the olaimants wiU ever 
ebtatn the restitution of their lands or not) is 
difficult to determine. 

In almost every thing the Bavarians i^dertook» 
they committed some blunder. In the gtancfe 
place at Napoli they planted some trees> iu$# 
heaped the mould a foot and a half hi^ up 1^ 
stem, which made a little hillodc roupd each treo;: 
the ol^et was. to keep the roots moisti but instead 
of whicht it produced a contrary efl^t^ asthp 
eaith beittg dri^wn up round the^ trunk in a slopiiig 
dir^tiolv the wet ran off, and left the trees .dry. 
iA)t jlfCe^hi secdng their error, they endeavoured tp 
i^ifMT /it hj running into the contrary extremey 
wd4ug a^ay the mould around each stem halC ft 
f^^tLb^o^i^ the lewd of the ground ; a droi:^ht f^)- 
lawiag^tkencM^. t^ae^spoeed hating but a vecy 



«}igbt b»V^ring <if ctartli ^Ver them, tbe mys of the 
sun penetrated to them, and, with ■ the eseejitidn 
of one oat of* a doden, th^r trees died. I& planing 
In a fiot^ di>y eoiiifitfjr,'^ tb& best plahk^^tO'i^&thi^ 
trees much* dib^j^ ^i^' the gronnd than in otir 
^ni|mratiVe^^ tdld^ Wei el&ifCte.^ I reeomiOeftided 
^'friend of mine tOitry that plan, and not^ne'OUt 
bf ten on aii atiemge died. - • . 

' The snmmer is very trying to strangers. WheA 
the Bavarians first came, some hundreds of them 
were carried off by the insalubrity of the climate ; 
and I believe that' had they been aB taken ofi^ the 
<3freeks would not have been sorry. Almost all 
nations have a sort of distaste for foreigners as 
rtders-: the very cireumstance of th^ not i^ak* 
^ng the isame language, occasions a want of sym- 
pathy- between the native and the straiiger. A 
(disj^ofdtk)!! t6 revolt amongst the (Greeks rwf 
Mfm manifested itself ; and Colocotroiii, with seve- 
'tti other ehiefe, were soon imprisoned, and di^tmnM 
^niany months before their trial came on'. A |^n^ 
^' mummr was excited through the countiy; ist 
ihe manner in which it was conducted ; and th^ 
p^resident of the court was so dil^ignsted^wfth the 
proceedings, that he left the chair, and of course 
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^¥88 BBYerelj reprehended and dtsmissed hj th0 
goTemment. GolocotiHNii was sentenced to. twenij 
yeaEBVimprisonment ; but, with trne Bavarian con^ 
sisteneyv ^'vits a few months after liberated, and 
made a ooonsellor of state ! 

I was aeoommodated.with a piiatce in the conit 
where I couid obtain a good view of CSoloeotaroni, 
for the purpose of taking his portrait during his 
trial. His career had been rather an extiaordinary 
one» he having been in the Ekiglish, French, 
Russian, and, lasdy, in the Greek service; and 
report state&that for a time he had been a klepht; 
He was one of the most active agents, both in a 
military ci4>acity and politically, of the Greek revo- 
lution. I knew one of his sons, who had, in a 
great measure, been brought up at Paris (and 
though hisifather was a rou^ soldier of the wildest 
descriptioii, not to say: absolutely a barbarian), he 
was ' a. young man of most gentlemanly mano^m^ 
and: possessing a refined taste. - His £nther being 
ricdi, had not spared expense for his- son's edoea^ 
tion, and who zrajAj ajvailedi himself of the advan'<^ 
tages which had been afforded him. 

It was gratifying to an Engliriiman to see a 
Briton pleading at the tribunal of justice, in Greek, 
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as attom^j^eneitil, his laiigaage being ftr purer 
than that of an j of the natives; and thoi^ he 
had acquired his first knowledge of the tongue ^ 
fbom being weU instructed originallj in the ancient 
Greek, yet he had so contrived to amalgamate Use 
nsiodem mth* ity <thet he exprressed himself in such 
a manner- as to be able to render himself inteltia 
gible to his auditors. He was a native of Scotland, 
named Masson, and was charged with the proses 
cntion of Colocotroni and those who were asso^ 
cNkted with him, in the alleged conspiracy that had 
been discovered against the Bavarian goveiiinieiit« 
. An amusing instance occurred* of the equitable 
manner in which these sapient legislators arranged 
affairs willi their Greek subjects. The husband of 
the modem Helen (whom I have ahreadj intro^ 
duced) had a very large house, a fewstoneiEf tfaroiw 
from Napoli, whidi was to be let, and sniting the 
intearests of the government, they hired it; botj 
according to Bavarian feshion, they naieed tiatet 
amount of the rent. This was their custdm in tdh 
transaeticms of this kind ; and in this 'instance tim^ 
owner was very well pleased with the sum they 
hjad fixed, and mentioned it to<me wMt much glee, 
they having decided upon a httndred dollars pei* 
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month. However, his tone was reiy soon changed : 
his new tenants had not been installed a week» 
before they began dismantling* the whole of his 
ground floor, and taming the parlonrs, ldt(^n« 
and other dffloes all into stables* It was not thfe 
only tnottificatloh which the lan^rd had, that 6t 
'seefttg his house coihpletely spoiled, aii tibey bi^ught 
him in the bill for the alterations the^ bad made, 
which fat exdeeded a year's rent! and as they 
only occupied it about twenty monthn, the only 
adrantage the owner derived from letting his 
house to the government, was the seeing it pulled 
to pieces, and rendered uninhabitable for any 
private individual ! 

S<mie months after this he went to see a reisi* 
tion of his in Russia, who was very rich; aold ob 
his return, having, it is supposed, received soMe 
accession to his fortune, he was rather liberal of his 
g«ld ; and the watchful Bavarians then suspected 
Itet he was an emissary of Russia, and was <fis- 
toibotiog money to excite the people to Insur- 
iecti<m. Chi the strength of this suspicion they 
had him arrested and imprisoned, until they begin 
to thittk it was possible they might be mistaken, 
wi»n he was set at liberty. 



One mBW^yJf^..i^wmtVi^ from BaFariaa g^- 
9iuja^ ani^uitod ^^ town of Napoli for an^jbiwc <r 

.iNi^^,m?^fif^m^^<>r le^ft waited. Tbin ^W^if^f 
4i#pUi|]r <^*r^ur,9i>dj9!cti^yHyi qu the part,of tj4f!|^ 
Q9IP^nt3l#g|^ ?)W^^^^Qp^d ^owordsrtii^ fl^tf^f 

>H^,4ftr» Wtuap I Wifts abQ^tHl«> t^k^my.peiMHiftll 

njcoblq;. Ih^ fiU of.i^ gulden efYerjT pacific syoiptpqi 

dJMpp^afpfli apd tbe iioiee and diu of war pervadfid 

aiiwy.is^n^r ^f th^ atreQts. The gates of tbe< citj* 

,were a]»|il)» to my great annoyance as I neatibier 

jCqiiiJld Tisit-my favourite tree> nor bear the moun- 

jt^ ^^Q of the nightly cannon ; in fact, I wae cut 

out of my walk altogether. Drums were sounding 

.thotrnpfx^i soldiers were running to the rendez-* 

,ifoi|% or.to,s9ek their arms; officers tri^^KoJook 

tUMtstild; 9Ad the regents, to th^ b^nepr be 

4Vi l^damf were to be seen in the qiiddie. of ^tb^ 

\metee» with countenanpes most awfully >ex|>i^6i¥e 

ictf bow deeply they were impressed m^ .^e^iil}* 

pBDrtanM ^ the event, which had so r^i^y .futlfid 

.aUitbl^Joyal inhabitants of NapoU together^ Tks 

i^esfcions of '' Whale's the maiiter?" '' Wl^ isJtr 

&c. &c., passed ftom mouth to moutii, witti so 

much hurry and agitaticm, tiiat tbe/questMieF 

VOL. I. T 
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seldom waited for an aoawer ; nor would he bave 
been much wiser if he hadi as the only reply that 
I could obtain was, *' I dcm't know, but it must be 
something very serious ;" in short, from all the 
physiognomies of the authorities^ one might have 
supposed that the place was surrounded by some 
hostile army, or that the insurgents were within 
the walls of the town. Now all this was uncom- 
monly alarming to us poor ignorant souls, who 
never dreamed what was the real cause of this 
menacing bustle and confusion^ and at last it 
proved merely a freak of the Bavarian commander, 
who wished to ascertain how the troops would 
behave if a hostile force or rebellion threatened 
the government of Otho. 

They certainly had the most extraordinary 
manner of conducting the affairs of the country 
they were deputed to govern. A person of some 
rank and influence was appointed as ambassador 
to a foreign court, for which honour he received 
the congratulations of all his friends, and the 
appointment was echoed throughout all the conti- 
nental and the London papers. At the time that 
the nomination was made public, some of the 
attaches of the court to which the ambassador 
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elect was to be sent^ asBured tne that he would 
not be received by their sovereiga in any official 
capacity, as his principles were known to be far 
too liberal to suit the ideas prevalent in their 
country, and that an intimation to that effect 
wmild very soon be forwarded to the Oreek gt^ 
yemment; and, in fact, it very shortly after arrived; 
and of which I was apprised through the same 
source as I had received the former information; 
but when I requested permission to state the cir- 
cumstance to the gentleman who had been nomi- 
nated as minister to this ultra aristocratic court, I 
was then told by my informers that the communis 
cation was confidential, and must not be mentioned 
until it was publicly promulgated, or they would be 
compromised. In vain I contended that the per- 
son in question, under the erroneous impression 
that his appointment could not meet with oppo- 
sition from any quarter, was making the necessary 
preparations for his long journey, and incurring 
some requisite expences, and as I much esteemed 
him, I wished to save him such unavailable trouble : 
all the reply I could obtain was, " Impossible ! at 
that period, at any rate." 

Some time after this, one of the secretaries iA 

t2 
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the foreign offioe infcirmod xne^ tJiiat he bad. b^n 
ooddmissioned to write, on the part of th^ Gp9|^ 
government, to the court to which the individual 
aUuded to had been appointed, stating tibat anotiier 
person had been named in \ym of the one to whoip 
4ibffetion8 had beeik made; and the scicond ap*- 
fMointment was immediatelj approved bf the fe^s^ 
tidknus government, who were so alarmed at having 
any one of liberal feeHngs enter their dominions 

Again I begged I might be permitted to man-^ 

tion what had taken place to the r^ected party, 

and was allowed so to do, provided I did not name 

my informant Very soon after having received 

this permission, the unconscious personage ipks 

talking to me of his embassy, and the countiy to 

which he was destined to proceed. . I then sfijd 

f ^ Is it possiUa you do not know that Prince — ^ — 

h permanently confirmed as the ambassador to 

that, court ?" " Certainly not !" replied he ; but 

wlieni aasured him of the fact, his astomshment 

.may be weU imagined; but he did not notice the 

icIreiiD^fttance to any one; and three weeks a#kQ]r- 

vimrds^. whep I asked him if he had heard from 

«any other source, that which I had conmxuQicated 

jbo ,hini» be declared upon his honour be had not ; 
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*ttd' tkfe first ooAfirittlition her received of what I 
had stated,' was from the ptiblio papers. Thus 
wiuch for Bavarian management and eandonri 
' On arriviB^ at Napoii, the first 6bje6t that 
strikes the eye^ i9 th^e eastte of the Boiaji, noif 
itoed as aprfsofa. It i« in the Gulph of Napdi, 
and entitely ^ii^rounded by water. It has «»|i 
ancieflitf and picturesque appearance, «oA was. of 
much impbrtanoe during the war, afibrding the 
greatest advantages to those parties who were 
fortunate enough to obtain its possession. I was 
much struck with the Sunday promenade just 
outside the walls of Napoii. The Gred^s were all 
asisembled in their gayest attire, and gay indeed it 
Wa^ : scarlets, crimsons, sky blues, bright gsreens, 
^., were set off to the best advantage, contrasted 
as they were to the pure white flowing fostenella. 
The sun was setting, and its last red rays weise 
reflected from the rich gold embroidery, wUch 
shone in profusion amongst the picturesque groups: 
their splendidly mounted pistols, yatagans, lUid 
dab^es, all added to the glitter of the aniitiated 
scene. How different is a crowd of men in iM^e 
eivilfeed countries, an unseemly looking mass of 
black and brown ! TTie rockt arouhd Napofi, 
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particnlarly those forming the boundary of the 
public walk, are extremely grotesque in their 
forms ; and whole families of Greeks were perched 
upon the different projections, as far as the eye 
could trace, and scattered promiscuously amongst 
the cliffs, in such an interesting manner, that one 
might indeed say, which ever way one turned, a 
picture was before one. Some young sparks were 
racing about on swift horses, galloping at full 
speed to and fro ; and what added to the effect 
was a Bavarian band, which was playing martial 
airs in the most delightful style, and during the 
intervals, when they ceased, the brazen trumpets 
struck up their inspiring clarion. 

The male Greeks take great pains in rendering 
their waists particularly small ; in short, I never 
saw any young lady*s more diminutive, than those 
I have seen amongst some of the men in Greece : 
from infJancy they bind a sash round them so 
tight, that they are always kept within the most 
limited bounds. Many of them take great pains 
with their dress. One point they consider should 
always be attended to, in order that their costume 
should be in good keeping, which is, that the 
jacket and the leggings should always be the 
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same colour: this part of their drapery is often 
arranged with great taste; amongst the better 
classes, they are of velvet, embroidered with 
silver or gold, and about the middle of the calf 
bunches of silk tassels are worn, forming a sort 
of centre, in front of the leg, a few inches under 
the knee : this contributes to giving an appearance 
of size to the calf, and the reverse to the ancle ; 
and they display a good deal of dandyism in the 
trouble they take in fitting on their leggings as 
tightly as they can draw them, in order to set 
off the symmetry of their limbs to the best 
advantage. 

The Greeks certainly are fond of adorning 
themselves, and occupy their thoughts more about 
costume, than might be imagined. Colocotroni 
sent his fesse (the red cap) to Paris, to have it 
arranged as a Roman helmet, which he had sur- 
mounted by a great tail of horse-hair dyed blue ; 
for epaulets, he had lions'-heads in brass, with 
chains of the same metal hanging from them. 
When thus accoutred, he might have been pre- 
sented as a complete model of a captain of 
banditti. Salvator Rosa could nowhere have 
found a more fit subject for his pencil. I had his 
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'costume some time at my apartments, wjbikt I wafi 
taking hi9 picture, and what with its oingulaiity,' 
an4 the ^extraordinary workmanship of his anos^ 
they altogether formed so curious, an appearance^ 
that they might have been a welcome present' 
tp any museum.. Some of the Greeks wear 
immense mustachios ;— one man I once saw tie 
them behind his head ! 

The ladies occupy themselves just as much as 
the men with their dress, but not with the same 
success ; and as much as the men's waists have 
a deficiency according to the usual proportion, 
so one is led to suppose, that they had bestowed 
their overplus upon the women, whose bulkiness 
in that part of their persons is pre-eominent. lliey 
frequently paint their faces both white and red ; 
but the most skilful management is exercised 
in the arrangement of their eyebrows. 

Old wonien travel about the country, whose 
profession, is that of arranging ladies' faces ; they 
stain their eyebrows, and I have been told, even 
their eyelashes, redden their lips, and put on a 
p9,tch where it will have a great effect ; biit that 
in which they most excel is in the extracting 
superfluous bristles, an art particularly useful to 
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the Gbf^ek' ladies, ^ th^y are very siibjebt to 
hf Hi^ »t1ier too much fur on theii" upper li|)'V 
these Mttle intniders are eradicated by meai^ 
of a curioiis ocAitriyance made with eitk tt^'ead; 
>irith wihieh they have a method of tMitching out 
aBty stray hairs. The' eyebrows are always opei?^ed* 
upon in this manner, if there be any unevenn^ss^ 
that spoils the regularity of the arch. 

They are very fond of gold or silver lace, and 
neglect no opportunity of introducing it about 
their dresses. The modem Helen had a red silk 
gown, trimmed with silver lace, which was cer- 
tainly very handsome ; but, as she had worn it 
at^all ibe public assemblies and soirees, &c., which 
she had frequented^ Mrs. G. prevailed on her to 
substitute another for the ball which was to be 
given at h^ house to the King. Mrs. O. also 
offered the services of her lady's maid, to make 
her a dress suitable for the occasion. Accordingly, 
one : was completed of white muslin, in the last 
Parisian style, which much pleased the flair Greek ; 
but, prior to the momentous event of her opening 
the ball with his Majesty, she contrived to take 
off the silver lace from the red gowi^ and stitched 
it on the new one, without saying anything to 
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Mrs. 6., who was quite surprised when she 
entered the hall-room, to see the queer figure 
the unsophisticated lady had made of her new 
dress. 

The Greeks also paint their dead; and, as they. 
generaliy carry the corpse to interment uncovered, 
I haye frequently seai them (en passant) looking 
much more rosy than they ever did in life. Few 
nations are so attentive to all the forms of religion 
as the Greeks. They do not admit images in their 
churches, hut are very fond of paintings, repre* 
senting our Saviour, the apostles, saints, &;c., 
which are such execrable daubs, and made such 
ludicrous figures, that it really is almost impos* 
sible to regard them without laughter. 

There is one night during Easter, when every 
one at twelve repairs to church with a lighted 
taper ; to witness the performance of some grand 
ceremony, although I was present, the crowd was 
such, that I could not distinguish what they 
were about : but the streets had a very singular 
appearance; numbers of people were streaming 
from them, all carrying Lights, and giving the 
town the air of being illuminated. 

The Greeks are much attached to their papas^ 
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as they term their priests, and their surnames are 
often formed in such a manner, as to indicate that 
they are descended firom priests, such as Papa- 
dopolo, means the son of a priest. Some names 
are still more explicit, even inchiding the name 
of the parent, as Papadiamandopolo, by which is 
understood, the son of a priest named Diaman; 
but it really was a most terrific task to meet the 
last-named gentleman, and greet him as some 
persons did, with " How do you do Mr. Papadia- 
mandopolo ? how is Madame Papadiamandopolo ? 
and all the little Papadiamandopolos f ' 

In addition to the above names, I knew those 
of Paparigopolo, Sevastopolo, Tabacopolo, d'Archi* 
ropolo, yiacopolo; and Madame Papalexopolo 
had the conscience to upbraid me with my name 
being so difficult to pronounce, which consists but 
of two syllables, whilst hers contains six ; in &ct, 
a young Oxonian who was acquainted with that 
lady, never could manage to call her properiy, 
and, instead of endeavouring to simplify it by 
abbreviating it, as one would naturally suppose^ 
he made it worse by lengthening it, always calldng 
her Madame Papalickapoplopolo ; and, although he 
visited at the house, he always made the same 
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ine88 of the nam^, ^hen^v^r he had to pronounce 
it. There were other names, which apptared as 
if they were created only for the hotheratibii of 
stniBgers, as Bodoconachi, Kairaskachi, Theotael)d» 
Kidionachi/ Liberachi, Maniachl, 6cc. 
• I Cannot pass over the name of Papariguopoid, 
tvithout menti<ming an instance of that ^ht!^ 
foan's forbearance^ which he displayed' in seeing 
himself robbed of his hat» with the most stoiesd 
philosophy, and without moving a muscle. I was 
paying a morning visit to the Princess d^Arehi- 
ropolo, and there found M. Papariguopolo^ a 
Greek by birth, but Russian consul at Athens ; 
the other persons present were ladies : tod after 
conversing with them some time, I took up my 
hat, and was bowing my way out* rf the room^ 
when some remarks addressed to me engaged my 
attention, and forgetting what I had already 
done with* my disengaged hand, I caught -up 
another hat, and was making my sortie witiii la 
hat in each hand, when the Princess very p(^i4ely 
observed, how sorry she was she could not sefsoian^ 
modate me with a third hat, as I might then piA 
One on my head, and carry besides one in each 
hiind. Tlris remark called my attention to the 
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of iJl,pres^it» 

^ X n^ Bot> st^te that the hat belongod to ;th^ 
patient M. PaparagijU^do, who had .yery .e^lt^alf 
looked on, and .cejirtaiidj would hai^e suffen^d- wp 
tQ, QKT^ off his' hat • uninterruptedly^ had it ;not 
h^^ for the gentle hint of the Princess : he Joioed* 
howev^Fi in th<e laugh in a very quiet way, und tooik 
the restitution of his property with the same, wng 
fioiA as he evinced when he saw himself about to be 
ides»tved of that to which he had a legal claim. 

Having taken leave of all my Napoli friends» 
acquaiiitapices, and above Iong*named gentry^ 
|. embarked in the Smyrna packet for Syra. 
Tho. cr^w were Greek, and the living, to me^ 
ipisf ,stiffving» (Mr . little bettor. At the mouth of the 
g^lf h of Napoli, are the islands of Hydra aad 
^pesizia, both equally barren looking and i^niAvi^ 
4ng. We arrived at Syra on the second day, which 
J . found a busy crowded place, the population 
j[}eiDg more numerous than that of any. i other 
towii in Greece, being from twenty to thirty 
thpusand. : i 

Trade has greatly increased in th^s place, 
which has become a sort of commercial depot for 
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Greece^ her ishnds, and far many .oAdrs in the 
Levant trading with her, and other natioBS ; every 
flag of Europe, and some of Aoa and Africa, are 
to be seen in this port. Neither, the town, nor 
the interior of the isdiuid, offer any objects of 
interest; the most prominent feature of the fbrmer 
being a great many windmills^ ^th each about 
a dozen sails, whidi is not unireqaent in the 
East. 

The Greek, spoken in this place, has a slight 
difference with that which is usual in the Morea; 
in fact, there is some variaticm in most of the 
islands, with regard to their patois, for such it 
can only be called all throughout Greece. It i$ 
supposed to be spoken the best at Fanar, a suburb 
of Constantinople, from whence spring the most 
enlightened Greeks; but even with the best^ 
there is a most essential diflference between the 
present and the ancient Greek. Most of the words 
which imply luxuries of any sort are from the 
Italian ; many oUiers are Latin ; and, in foot, every 
nation under whose yoke the Greeks have {M&et 
appear to have bequeathed them some words of 
their language ; but that which is most singular, 
is, that many words of the first necessity, such as 
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house, T^hidi in mddeni Grade is ** speetie/' 
should be totally dii^rent from the ancient. At 
this time there are manj -well informed men in 
Chreeee who are ^adeavourmg to correct the 
pr^ient langnage, .and.wramilate it as much as 
possible with the anoi^it G»eek. In some patts^ 
they have a curious manner of trecnsforming em- 
Christian names ; as Kathenne, they call Catinka ; 
John, Yani ; and Mary, Mariyonka. DemetriiHi 
is one of their most favourite names. There 
are now some literary men who are rising in 
€b«ece, and whose works are publidied in the 
Greek language, which is purified as much as 
possible, retaining sufficient of its present cor* 
ruption only as is necessary to render it cam"* 
prehenHsible to the natives. This is the case also 
with all the public ordinances, police regula* 
tions, &c. 

Amongst their favourite authors, is one named 
SouzBo, whose poetry has been mudi admired ; 
he has also published a novel, and was prepaisi^g 
another at the time I quitted Greece, which waa 
to be partly historical. 

I called on the Russian and Sardinian consulss 
whom I had known at NapoU ; the f<»iaer was 
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I'enuurkable for his superior stature* but not for 
any other quality that I could ever fiad out. His 
lady was considered handsome, T^ueh I had not 
penetration sufficient to disooTer ; bu<^ if i^ pos- 
sessed intellectual beauties, she was unkind to 
pmiidi the world by keeping than to herself. 

From the Sardinian consul I drariyed mmh 
information. He had been recently a{q[M)inted, add 
had entered with patience and perseyerance into 
an investigation of the conduct of his predecessors^ 
who had always been either Greeks or Jews, 
terms synonymous, where oyerreaching or cheat- 
ing is concerned. No salary had aver been allowed 
by the Sardinian government, yet these were 
always plenty of candidates fcnr the office; the 
fees, perquisites, and opportunities of defraadiD^, 
affi>rding a sufficient temptation. When a vessel 
put in from Genoa or any other Sardinian port, 
with the cargo slightly damaged^ means wme 
found for prevailing upon the captain, or Myisr- 
durgo, if there were one, to draw up a mo^t 
exaggerated report of the extent of the damage, 
and the injury which had been sustained. The 
consul theii proceeds on board, confirms the 
captain's account ; the spoiled state of the mer-^ 
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diaiHfise is made public, and an auction is got up, 
111 which some of th« most injured of the goods 
are pvit forward, and the whole are supposed to 
be much in the some state ; and a friend of the 
tonsul's purchases' them for a mere song. 

When a wreck happens the consul is still more 
fortunate, as he has t6 take care of what remaans ; 
hfis first and last care ever being that nothing 
whatever shall revert to the right owner. In* 
43tanees have been known where captains have 
been refractory, when certain terms have been 
proposed to them injurious to their employers, 
that they died suddenly, or disappeared mys- 
teriot^y. 

A most flagrant impositfon had always been 
tWTied on regarding the fees in making out the 
eaptein's papers for clearance, and they, eager to 
depart, and not knowing the language of the 
•eomitry, could only remonstrate through the 
medhim of an interpreter, who, it always so hap- 
pened, was no other than the consul himself! But 
ilie most iniquitous proceedings were in cases 
where a Sardinian subject had died at Syra, a 
circumstance which did not often happen, but had 
occasionally occurredi The system of pillage in 
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the first instance, and juggling in the last, \vben 
the relatives came or sent to claim as heirs to the 
deftmct, surpassed all that has ever yet been 
recorded in the annals of rascality. 

The consuls of Syra are not alone in these 
misdoings ; those in many other stations, as well 
as from various nations, are in the habit of practise 
ing various peccadilloes of the same nature, though 
not perhaps carried to such lengths, which, in 
fact, they could not be in more civilised Isountries, 
where men's actions are more strictly scrutinised ; 
not that I wish to stigmatise the consuls at large. 
In my personal experience, I have generally found 
them extremely kind and hospitable ; stiil there are 
very many to whom the above censure would apply ; 
therefore, I trust, that those (done will be offended ; 
and if there be none amongst them to whom it 
does apply, " Then none have I oflfended." 

The great difficulty of inducing witnesses to 
appear against public authorities, often creates an 
insuperable barrier in the course of establishiiig 
proof against these official delinquents ; but the 
newly-appointed Sardinian consul had been for- 
tunate enough to collect witnesses, and proof 
sufficient to fix the guilt against his predecessors ; 
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and he was the more detennined to expose their 
mal-practioes, from having xeceived a hint from 
his govermnent, alluding to the extreme eligibility 
of his appointment,. which he could not discover, 
and even insinuated as much ; not perceiving the 
immense advantages to be derived from being 
doomed to a complete exile, and without any salary 
to compensate for the privations he was compelled 
to endure. To this it was replied, that whenever 
a vacancy occurred, with what avidity persons 
came forward to obtain the appointment, which 
was natural, from the circumstance of those who 
had filled the situation having hitherto made for- 
tunes, although it was but too evident that an 
honest man would not be enabled to realise suffi* 
dent to pay his lodgings. 

I should liave much liked to have known the 
result of the expose he was preparing for his 
government. He was • a remarkable instance of 
how completely a man may deceive himself, with 
regard to the estimation in which he is held by 
others. When I knew him at Napoli, I was also 
acquainted with a Sardinian count, who had just 
been liberated from a prison, wherein he had been 
i^nfined for thirteen years, in consequence of his 
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having been induced by the Prince de Carignan 
(the present king of Sardinia), to espouse the 
cause he had undertaken, when he unfurled the 
standard of ultra liberalism. Every one knows 
how this red-hot patriot afterwards cooled, and 
suffered his misled followers, without an effort in 
their favour, either to perish on the scaffold, or to 
linger out their days, doomed to incarceration. 
He even permitted the count in question to re* 
main two years in confinement, affcer he ascended 
the throne, merely giving him the liberty of walk* 
ing on the ramparts of the fortress in which he 
was imprisoned, although he had formerly been 
his most esteemed and confidential friend. At 
last, yielding to the remonstrances c^ the count's 
friends, he so far ameliorated his condition as to 
banish him to Greece, under the surveillatice of 
his brother-in-law, who was appointed Sardinian 
consul at Napoli, and there terminated his existr 
ence by blowing out his brains; the count not 
having waited for that event, took French leave^ 
and proceeded to Malta. 

He was a man of strong intellectual powers^ 
which had been much improved by thirteen years 
intense study, during his imprisonment. The ex- 
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f reme superiority of general information which he 
had acquired, had given him a sort of contempt 
for meii whose minds were but mediocre, and but 
moderately instructed. Hence, for his country- 
man, the consul at Syra, he had a most profound 
contempt, who, although no Solon, was certainly a 
man whose capacity was about the usual stamp ; 
yet, whenever he was alluded to by the count, he 
was always designated as "that simpleton!'' and, as 
ill luck would have it, I never received a visit 
from one, but the other was sure to come in. This 
used to irritate the count to such a degree, that, as 
soon as he heard the consul's step, he would begin, 
" Here comes that superlative ass ! what can 
bring the blockhead here every time I come ?" He 
then would exhaust all the contemptuous epithets 

« 

of which the French language was capable, in 
speaking of the inoffensive consul; yet, was the 
latter so totally unconscious of the complimenta 
with which he was honoured, that, talking to me 
once when we were alone, of the count, he ob- 
served, " That is a man that it is impossible I can 
like, and, in fact, he is universally disliked ; but 
he has so exalted an opinion of me, such an high 
idea of all I do and say, that I cannot find it in 
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my heart to be otherwise than polite to him." 
This declaration amused me so much, that I could 
not resist telling the count, how grateful the 
Gonsul-^lect felt for the high opinion he enter- 
tained of his talents, &cc. The misanthrope at first 
smiled satirically when he heard it, but, as the 
venom of his contempt began to stir up, he could 
bear it no longer sitting, but rose and walked up 
and down the room, exclaiming, " Le nigot ! Vimhe- 
die ! le couyon ! le Mte /" then running into the 
Italian language, poured forth its artillery of con- 
tempt ; and, lastly, ended in English, by appealing 
to me if he were not a d— d fool, imagining that 
to be the utmost extreme that words could con- 
vey, to express how much he despised him ! 

But however despised was the consul, yet could 
he afford to despise others. Alluding to his exile, as 
he termed it, at Syra, he observed that there was 
no society there for an educated man, with the 
exception of the English consul and his family, 
remarking, that, as to the Russian consul and his 
wife (to whom T have before adverted), the hus- 
band could only talk of shooting, and the wife of 
nothing. 

Prior to the Sardinian consul having been sta- 
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tioned at Sjra, he had been an attache at Lisbon, 
and his reminiscences of the gaiety of that court 
were too fresh to bear a comparison with the 
barren dulness of Syra, which certainly possesses 
all th^ evils of a seaport, and few of its advan- 
tages. The heat was excessive, and the thirst in 
proportion, and which assailed me to a tremen- 
dous degree, as my only amusement, (Mrercisey pro- 
moted it, whilst I kept walking about and explor- 
ing every comer of the place ; but could find no 
shade whatever. However, an antidote to my suf- 
fering was everywhere found, as most delicious 
water is sold in the streets, at the rate of a fifth of 
a farthing a glass. 

But it was far easier to obtain that which was 
pure and good to drink, than to find any thing fit 
to eat : the restaurateurs, eating-houses, or rather 
starving-houses, are the most execrable I ever 
met with, except at Napoli, and there I was so 
disgusted with them, that at last I went without 
dinner so long, that, at length, I began to think 
dining was but a bad habit. After having alter- 
nately tried all the establishments that undertook 
to calm the appetite^ I was turned with nausea 
from the last, by . the brutality of the Greek 
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^?aiter. Having brought me q slice cf meiit wkkk 
looked very uniaviting, I obsenred that it vtm 
neither cold nor hot, upon which the wretch took 
it up in his hand, and squeezed it until the juioe 
oozed out from between his fingers, asking me»: 
whether I should like it waxmed up again? I 
dashed down the money, made my exit in a rage^t 
and never again entered those mansions of filths > 

In another of these dens of infamous cookery, 
they gave me some meat of a description which I 
certainly never before tasted. I appealed to Mr. 
Finlay, of Athens, who was with me, who declared 
it was jackass, and vowed it was delicious, though 
I found it quite the reverse. The charge was cer- 
tainly very reasonable, being only two drachms, 
not quite eighteen pence of English money. 

The Bavarian government introduced an entire 
new coinage, all bearing the profile of Otho. The 
draduns much resembled a franc, and were equal 
to one hundred paras, a very small copper coin, of 
the value of one-third of a farthing. There are also 
half and quarter drachms ; the latter is the smallest/ 
silver coin, but all very neatly executed. They 
have besides five drachm pieces, which are called 
Othos. Their golden coinage consists of ten and 
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twenty di^ehms; and there vere some few forty 
and five drachm jneoes, but they were riot general! 

Whilst I was in Greece^ Spanish dollars were 
the most frequent coin, known by the name of 
ooUonades or talaris, and passing for six drachms. 
It is a singular drmmstance that this should 
be die ease throu^out the East, even to the 
Indies. ' How such immense quantities of Spanish 
Tnoney should have found its way almost exclu- 
sively into all eastern Eur6pe, and the major part 
of Asia, and great part of Africa, I never met 
with any one that could give a satisfactory ex-» 
planatkin; as the Spanish have ever had much 
less comm^ce with the East than either England^ 
France, Russia, and other powers, who have held 
a constant communication with the Oriental 
naticms. 

During my passage from Napoli to Syra, and 
in my wanderings over the latter place, I had a 
most curious companion. He was a Bavarian, and 
one of the secretaries to La Haute Begence^ as 
they styled it. His name was such an abominable 
one, <jhat I never could renfcmber it, nor ever 
meet with any one else that could. He was an 
accomplished man, and a profound musician ; but 
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all his tfaoi^htB aad eares appeared concentrated 
in an anxiety to subdue his appetite. I had 
entered the ship late at night, and, retiring to rest, 
did not see this gormandizing Apollo until thi8 
next morning,, when he introdnoed him^self to me ; 
and, after a few minutes' conversation, he asked 
me if I had observed any symptoms, which might 
iiidieate any probability of the irteward's giving. us 
our coffee. On my answering ratther indifferently, 
that I had not noticed, he very gtavely said, '' But 
do not you think it a subject on whidi we ought 
immediately to interest ourselves f Having an* 
swered him, by stating that I was in no hurry, 
he could ^idure his susp^ise no longer, but 
instantly instituted an inquiry: then quickly 
returning, with an air of satis&ction, announced 
the approach of the desired beverage, which hav- 
ing swallowed with all the aecompanimehts he 
could lay his hand upon, he went away and was 
quiet, but soon came back, and, after a few obr 
i^rvations, returned to the charge, by wishing ta 
know if I had remarked any preparations for 
cooking the dinner ! On my replying in the nega^ 
tive, he appeared very uneasy, and I saw that 
something was labouring in his mind, and, at last, 
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it broke forth. Approaching me with a very serious 
air, he asked me if I did not think that it ^vould 
be better, as a measure of precaution, to take some 
substantial refreshment^ in. ease the dinner should 
happen to be an > hoar later than we eKpecbad. In 
&ct, no soon^ was • a repast oyer than he began 
Us. speculations on the next. 

^ The day we went on shore at Syra, he emptied 
his pockets of all kinds of incumbrances ; the rea- 
son was soon explained : I saw him looking right 
and. left with a^ searching air ; at laj3t» the great 
desideratum of his wishes appeared in a cake-shop, 
from which he so replenished his pockets, that 
they stuck out so prominently, as to resenible an 
^s's panniers ; but, fearing that I should be as- 
toundedy he said, by way of explanation, that he 
only purchased a stock of provisions, as a measure 
of precaution, as we were going in the country, 
and there was no saying at what hour we might 
dine. Thus provided, he aocompanied me, and 
whilst I ds^etched, he sat by me, cramming alL 
the time, and, after a few moral refled^icms, he ob- 
served, bow infinitely more confined were my 
pleasures than his ; for that I could only eat three 
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or at most four times a day, ivliilst iie coitid eatf 
all day! 

• But it was at Smyrna that I had the most oowAS 
proofii of his voracious appetite. While sitting 
at breakfast one morning at the inn where I waisi 
staying, he came in, and I invited him to partake^' 
but he declined, saying he was engaged to a 
friend, who that morning gave a defeunS a la 
Jburchette to a number of his acqudntances, and 
he was sure it would be more substantial than 
many dinners. However, he soon changed his inind; 
and said he would take some bread : a large loaf 
stood on the table which might have had two ot 
three slices cut from it ; he displayed his prowesi^ 
to such eflfect in reducing its diiAensions^ that I 
could not forbear smiling, which he percd!ving, 
laughed heartily, and observed that, as he had 
got on so famously, be thought \xe had better 
finish the loaf, as it was not worth while leaving* 
any t He therefore proceeded in his work of den^(^^ 
lition, until his object was accomplished ; and'Ktf 
departed in order to keep his engagement. But the^ 
most amusing circumstance was when the waitei:* 
entered, who, glancing at the space which the loa£ 
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had 60 lately oocuped^ appeased to wonder what 
could have hecome of it, and looking at me with 
an air of inquiry, I stated the truth, that the gentile- 
vmi who had ju<t gone out had eaten it. He 
laii^hed inoredttloufi^y : J verily helieve he alwayi^ 
thought that! had pitched it out of window^ into 
the sea» 

The next day I found, on comparing notes, my 
gastronomlcal companion and myself were invited 
to dine at the same house, ths^ of the Dutch 
consul ; and when we there met he took me on 
oiia side» ttnd asked me if I did not think he had 
ae(ted very prudently, in having already eaten a 
hearty < dinner, ** because," added he, ** one cannot 
ip company eat as much as one would wish." 
His ajiipetite, notwithstanding, retained its wonted 
ijoroe ; for when I afterwards let some of the party 
into the secret, as to the precaution he had 
tajpen, they declared that they thought, from 
the manner in which he devoured every things he 

« 

hiod not dined for a month. In the evening h$ 
regaled us with some music, and played on^.the 
pipooforte in the most masterly style* It ia sin-^ 
gular that great musicians should soisften have been 
great eaters, as Handel, Dussek, and many others* 
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After three days I bad enough^ and something 
too much of Syxa, which, like many of the Greek 
islands, presents a barren, rocky, uninteresting 
aspect I then embarisied for Smyrna on board the 
same filthy packet in which I had arrived at Syia« 
and thus bid adieu to Greece* Yet, ere I quite 
bid adieu to the subject, I must anticipate the 
objections whidi will be made to the general 
character which I have giv^i of the Greeksy-aa I 
am well aware on what Mae grounds the majority 
of travellers form thdr judgments of the nations 
through which they paS8« and of the erroneous 
opinions which they conceive of the natives. In 
proof of this I shall <Hte an imtance wfateh ctflae 
under my own observation. 

I once met at Napoli with a reverend gentle- 
man, who was tt sort of regular young bear-leadei^ 
and had three young cubs with him under his 
chatge at the time I encountered him ; and these 
were his remarks : — " How this country is misr 
represented ! — they would persuade us that there 
are bands of robbers in all directions^ and that it 
is impossible to travel through the country withouit 
an army; and we have been from one end of Greece 
to the other, amongst the mountains, and reputed 
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dangerotis jriUuseS) /withoufeever haying been robbed 
or molested; and I really think we could not 
have done the same thing in England." 

Here the gentleman was interrupted by one 
of the youths observing that the Greeks had 
stolen a pair of candlesticks, and somie other tiifl% 
as so<(m as their own. servants, whom they had 
1»oiight with them from civilized Europe, had 
turned thdir backs for an instant. ** Oh, yes," said 
the first speaker, '^ that is very true ; but that might 
have happened in England ; and then," continued 
he, ^it is said that the Greeks are very dirty; now 
we certainly have not seen any proofs of it*" " Did 
you ever enter any of their houses ?" demanded a 
gentleman who was present. ** Only two," replied 
the acute observer, ** as we had our tents ; but I 
admit that those habitations whose interiors we 
did see were very dirty." 

Notwithstanding this last proof of the reverend 
gentleman's cemdour, he returned to his first text, 
that the Greeks were very clean and hcmest^ The 
party could certainly have very little fear of 
being robbed : there were four of them, «id each 
had thdr servant, and in addition a regular cook 
and a guide ; besides which, four or five men ac- 
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companied them, of whom they hired the hoitses ; 
So that they were a little army in themsdves. At 
the period they were in Greece, a great cheeic 
had been given to a maranding system which 
bad prevailed in the country, and had gvmn rise 
to many robberies and other outoages, until the 
government had found it absolutely necessary to 
have recourse to the most decisive measures^ for 
insuring the safety of travellers, and which they 
had just e£^ted, prior to the arrival of the gen- 
tlemen alluded to. 

At the time I quitted Greece, highway robbery 
was by no means prevalent, but since I left, there 
have been insurrections in various provinces, and 
under those circumstances some danger is always 
incurred, in passing through the disaffi^ted pa;rts 
of the country; as the traveller is firequently 
assailed and plundered by those who have taken 
up arms, pretending to enrol themselves under 
patriot banners, but, in effect, to avail themselves 
of that pretext to pillage, and sometimes mur- 
der the weak and unguarded. 

Greece has lately found an advocate in a gentle- 
man who passed a few weeks in the country, and 
who has given the public the benefit of his re- 
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marks, dud ofa0eFfe& that it has been the fashion 

isiteij ist decry the Greeks in a most m^eiiess 

manner, but that it was his • oj^nion that there 

^raflt as gieal a proportion of virtue and moMity 

in Groecd aa ia * other countries. When 6tie 'finst 

tutersi amongst a people, it is very itatwal* to 

•ftiah- to. think Di>eU of them, and that, I have b6 

..doubts was his ease; but, had he staid moAthB, 

vUi&tead of treeks, I think he would have found 

cause to 4^ange his opinion. 

During the time I was in Greece, a niost ex- 
dsraordinary outrage was committed, which created 
1^ great seiwation- A hidy and gentleman, ac. 
companied by their man servant, took a small 
boaO to earry them to some spot which was not 
very fistant. The little bark to which they com- 
mitted themselves belonged to a captain, who, 
with his man, managed his vessel without further 
adMstd'nce. On their way they had occasion to 
toiidx at a small island ; and the captain and his 
Jnan going on shore, the latter proposed to ^ the 
former to murder the gentleman and bis servant, 
by whldi means they could possess tfaiemselves of 
the property the strangers had with them, as 
also the person of the lady. The captajln rejected 
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his proposition indignantly, whereupon he was 
instantly stabbed by the sangoinany fellow, who 
had (endeavoured to tempt his master to commit 
the foulest of crimes. The wretch then went coolly 
to the boat, forming some pretext to induce the 
servant to come on shore; and when he had 
drawn him into the island, out of sight of the 
other passengers, he murdered him, as he had 
done the captain. 

Once more returning to the boat, the assassin 
plunged the fatal knife into the back of the 
gentleman, vrho fell and expired at the feet of 
his wife, who fainted, and was carried by the 
murderer to a hut where he also deposited the 
property. 

The unfortunate lady, when she recovered, 
found herself in the arms of him who had so 
recently killed her husband in her presence. For 
some days she was obliged to yield to the brutal 
force of him whose hand had widowed her. Resist- 
ance was vain ; her feebleness could nought effect 
against the assassin's strength ; therefore was sh^ 
forced to submit to all his desires, still cherishing 
the hope that some fortunate circumstance might 
arise that might lead to her deliverance. 
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At length her hated companion, was obliged 
sometimes to quit her for a short period : during 
one of these intervals she saw a vessel passings 
to which she made signals, and had the satis£stc^ 
tion of seeing them answered, and soon after, to 
her inexpressible delight, she saw the vessel tack 
and make for the island. Finally she was delivered 
from the grasp of her monster, and he was taken* 
I saw him in the hands of justice, walk across 
the Place Platune at Napoli, on his way to trial. 
He was a remarkably fine looking man, much 
taller than the Greeks generally are, having also 
a dignified style of countenance and demeanor, 
and there was something dauntless in his air, 
as, with long but quick steps, he strode along 
amidst the throng of spectators who were assem- 
bled to look at him. 

As might be expected he was condemned, and 
was the first man guillotined in Greece. I really 
believe that seven eighths of the population of 
Napoli were collected to see him executed. I 
passed through the crowd, a few minutes prior to 
the culprit's being brought forth, and it appeared 
to me that all the higher, middle, and lower 
classes of the male inhabitants of the country, for 
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some miles romid, were congregated together. 
The guilty wretch showed much firmness at the 
last hour; harangued the people in a manner 
which astonished his auditors, exhorting them 
to take warning by him» in language that ap- 
peared superior to his class ; acknowledged the 
justice of his sentence, and had already made a 
detailed confession of the extent of his crime. 

Many persons, at different periods, have been 
robbed, and some murdered, in those caiques, or 
small boats, when they have engaged them for 
proceeding to any considerable distance. 
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We passed by the isle of Scio, still fresh, I have 
no doubt, in my reader's memory, on account of 
the dreadful massacre there committed by the 
Turks, upon the Greeks, when they invaded that 
unfortunate island. It is the most fertile and 
cheerful looking of any that I saw in the Archi-^ 
pelago, and is famed for producing the gum 
mastic, so constantly in use by the ladies through- 
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out the East, both natives and Franks, who mas- 
ticate it almost the whole day. We then coasted 
along the shores of Anatolia, which are remark- 
ably fertile and picturesque. On the third day we 
descried the castle of Smyrna, the scenery increas- 
ing in richness, and at length we entered the 
magnificent bay of Smyrna. 

On arriving at this city most European strangers 
go to Madame Moracini's ; but the accounts I 
heard of that lady*s prowess, rather scared me 
from the desire of domesticating myself at her 
boarding-house, she having left the visible impres- 
sions of her claws upon the face of the son of 
the great Israelite capitalist, who certainly, from 
all I ever saw of him, is a most inoffensive young 
man. She also pitched the trunks and effects of 

Lord P out of window, who always has 

been known for the mildest of the mild ; and I, 
being of a very pacific turn, and having a pecu- 
liar objection to female belligerents, took up my 
quarters with M. Arquee, who is just what an inn- 
keeper should be, quiet, civil, obliging, and not 
extortionate in his charges ; and one is about as 
comfortable there as one can expect to be in 
Turkey, though my first night was miserable; 
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having neglected to unfurl my musquitiere, I was 
tormented to the most torturing degree by the 
musquitoes. In my opinion they are one of the 
scourges of Smyrna. If one would read, write, or 
occupy oneself in any manner during the evening 
it is necessary to wear gloves, if one does not wish 
to have one's hands covered with red and white 
blisters ; and then it is requisite to be constantly 
on the qui vive to protect the £ace. 

Smyrna is a large city, and extremely populous : 
the number of inhabitants is generally admitted 
to be about 150,000. It is divided into four 
quarters, thus distinguished, the Frank, Turk, 
Jew, and Armenian ; besides which is an immense 
number of Greeks, whose residences are mixed in 
a great measure amongst those of the Franks. The 
aristocracy of the society consists of the consuls 
and the merchants, who live in a generous and 
hospitable manner ; perhaps rather too much so 
for the extent of their incomes, as there are none 
who possess such as would be called large fortunes 
in the great commercial towns in Europe. 

There are many interesting spots round Smyrna; 
and I never was struck with any village as much 
as I was with that of Boumabat, about eight 
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miles from the city. Having just come from 
Greece^ where I never saw a tree, except one just 
outside the gates of Napoli, which I used to go 
and look at almost every evenings I was so 
delighted to arrive at a spot which was one entire 
bower, composed of immensely high trees ; here 
and there a few stately cypresses towering above 
the rest. Amongst this forest of various shrubs, 
entwining round or shrouding the more lofty 
timber, the villas of the merchants, both right 
and left, show their trellissed balconies, and cheer- 
ful white walls. Most of them are extremely 
pretty, and some in very good taste. The gardens 
are beautiful, and all joining to each other, and 
possessing the choicest plants of the East, as well 
as those of Europe, combine to form one of the 
richest scenes I ever witnessed. Boumabat has 
perhaps not less than from fifty to sixty of these 
delightftil residences. Some may be termed elegant 
mansions, others merely tasteful cottages, but all 
present to the view such cool shaded retreats^ 
as charm the stranger in these oppressive climes. 

A large gateway generally forms the entrance 
to the gardens of these dwellings, having on each 
side of it stone seats, capable of containing, per^t 
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haps, a dossen persons ; and here the &mily sit 
at sunset regularly every evening, if the weather 
admit. I was * much struck with this custom the 
first time I visited the village, as, in riding through 
its whole range, I saw on either side, at every 
gate, groups of well dressed people, of which the 
greater proportion were females, and who greeted 
us as we passed, as Mr. Whithall, an English 
merchant, to whose house I was proceeding, was 
known to all ; therefore salutations of recognition 
were exchanged with every femily from each 
side of the road, as we continued our course 
towards our destination. 

From the balconies of some of these agreeable 
country seats, the view is most exquisite : beneath 
you lies the garden, consisting of plants of the 
most varied and richest foliage that &ncy could 
have flung together; some they have whose leaves 
were of the deepest crimson, which contrasts 
beautifully with the pale yeUow and Kght green, 
which twine themselves together, and climb up 
the trellisses which form a sort of awning round 
the lower parts of the mansion ; masses of beds 
of flowers display a bright variegated carpet, which 
<5ompose a groundwork, from which rise, some^ 
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what higher, the rich and spreading vine, with 
its purple clustering treasures, which in big pro- 
fusion are seen reeling to the earth ; then the dark 
green orange and lemon trees, with their bright 
fruit, looking like spots of sunshine, glittering 
amongst the shade ; above, in broad dumps, the 
timber trees extend their round masses, occa- 
sionally broken by the dark melancholy cypress, 
rearing their pyramidic heads sometimes in the 
distance, eyen to the clouds. Sm3nrna appears 
sufficiently obscured to leave only its beauties 
distinctly visible ; its mosques and minarets, rising 
from the mass of roofs, (done arresting the ad* 
mirer^s eye ; whilst beyond its noble bay presents 
her wide silver sheet, bounded by the wild barren 
mountains, whose mantling brows majestically 
uprear their summits, and shut the scene. Thus 
you have for your foreground the richest and 
gayest fertility that nature and art can brii^ 
together, whilst your extreme distance, though 
arid and naked, presents a grand romantic outline^ 
relieving boldly from the bright horizon. 

At nightfall, the diflSsrent groups retire within 
their gates, to their tea and supper, which they 
are in the habit of taking together as one meal ; as 
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many introduce hot joints, poultry, game, fruit, &c. 
{and ultimately wine, if any one ohoose it), at the 
same time that they take their tea* This generally 
ends about nine. Then the visiting and parties 
begin ; and I verily believe that not one family in 
Boumabat ever remain at home alone, unless 
confined there by illness : either they receive and 
have a party at home, or they go to one elsewhere, 
at some of their neighbours'. The amusements 
are always the same, consisting of ecarte, at which 
every one bets. The ladies seldom take the cards, 
but display great avidity in betting, with the ex- 
ception of the young unmarried girls, who do 
not enter into it. Whist is sometimes introduced ; 
and although thle fortunes are so small in this 
part of the world, yet I have frequently known a 
person to win or lose twenty pounds in an even- 
ing, even at these little parties. About twelve 
they mostly break up. It is pleasing then to 
stroll about Boumabat, and see the various groups 
coming from the different soirees^ particularly of a 
moonlight night : the light flowing drapery of the 
females has a pretty effect, floating about the green 
lanes, and dark sylvan shades, formed by the nu- 
merous groves of Boumabat ; it gratifies to hear 
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their mirthful voices, as they pass in oonverse, or 
catch a few wild notes, carolled in playful care* 
lessness ; or listen to the chords which just meet 
the ear from some distant guitar; or hear the 
sprightly laugh ; all uniting to tell a tale of cheers 
fulness and merriment. Parties such as these 
appear at every turn and comer about midni^tf 
or until one, when the village is left to that repose 
which its thick and lofty bowers seem so peculiarly 
to invite. 

The tree which is most cultivated here is the 
ungrafted mulberry: it grows rapidly, reaches a 
fair height, and forms a delightful shade. There 
are other parts of Boumabat, inhabited by the 
Turks, some Jews, and a few Armenians, which 
are quite in the £astem style. There is a sort of 
bazaar, and vines so trained that they cross the 
streets, and you walk under them, having a canopy 
of bunches of grapes above you* The inmates of 
the various houses, or shops, sit smoking before 
their doors at sunset, forming the most grotesque 
pictures; and in different parts one finds some 
interesting little bits of ruins, most highly pic* 
turesque. In fact^ I doubt if there can any- 
where be found a village capable of affording 
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fiiore agreeable impressions to the observing 
stranger. 

The road to Smyrna I also found replete with 
objects ^hich must excite the attention of every 
traveller who poss^ses an inquiring mind. Many 
of the fields are divided by walls, formed of stoics 
laid one upon another ; and amongst them I fre** 
quratly found fragments of fluted marble columns, 
of the most exquisite workmanship, having no 
doubt belonged to some buildings of antiquity, 
which must have been of the highest order ; but 
I could obtain no particulars, or even conjectures, 
as to what they had belonged ; nor, indeed, could I 
find any one in the slightest degree interested in 
the subject* 

The ancient history of this part of the country 
is rather obiseure. Strabo is the author who has 
aifiorded the most information regarding this neigh* 
bourhood. Polycarp, we are informed, suffered 
martyrdom near Smyrna ; and it is pretended that 
the father of Peter the Apostle was bishop of 
Smyrna, This, if true, proves that prelates, in 
those days, must have been much more humUe 
than those of the present time, who certainly 
i^eveT bring up their sons to be fishermen. Not 
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very distant is a spot called Homer^s Grotto, wh^re 
the credulous are persuaded he wrote his poem of 
the Siege of Troy. 

At a short distance from Bournabat, on the 
road to Smyrna, I passed by some fine groves of 
olives, which were composed of the largest trees I 
had yet seen of that description, and really had a 
very picturesque appearance. I then rode between 
myrtle hedges, and met numbers of camels ; in 
fact, all around me appeared to savour of the East» 
ever to me delightful, as being connected with 
associations which cheered my earliest years. 
Approaching a well, I paused to view a handsome 
Greek girl, who was standing with a pitcher, just 
the same in form as always given in illustrations 
of the Bible. Some Turks, with their camels, 
were also seeking water, and were talking with 
her. Who is there that would not have thought 
of Rebecca ? So it was at times I was reminded 
of the Scriptures, and at others of the Arabian 
Nights. In fact, it is in Oriental custom^ and 
manners alone that we now find some vestige of 
romance. 

I love to see their orange groves, their cool 
fountains, their myrtle bowers ; even their women, 
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with their long white veils, have an air of mysterf 
which interests. Their cemeteries, beneath the 
shades of the tall and sombre cyprus ; the poetic 
costume of the men; their fine features; their 
turbaned heads ; their long strings of camels ; and 
even the camel-drivers' rude madrigal, has charms 
for me. As I proceeded further, I came to some 
lakes, or rather ponds, called Diana's baths.' Here 
ihey pretend the chaste goddess and her nymphs 
were wont to bathe. 

There is another very pleasant village about 
four miles from Smyrna, called Borja, possessing a 
number of de^ghtful little retreats ; some of which 
reminded me of Goldsmith's description of the 
Vicar of Wakefield's dwelling — so rural, so simple r 
the approaches to some of them have quite the 
appearance as if you were entering a bower; and 
the fiaushion of the houses hav« a something origi- 
nal about them that partakes not of the sti^ness 
so general with our habitations in more civilized 
nations. Here, also, the custom exists of the 
parents, with their children, visitors, or othei^ 
inmates of their family, even to the servants, all 
sitting, alter sunset, before the doors of their 
houses. There is something primitive and patri*^ 
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archal about this that I like ; it promotes sociality, 
neighbours are constantly brought in contact, and 
the whole village, by this nieans, are continually 
communicating together ; and he who seeks so- 
ciety has only to take a stroll through the hamlet^ 
and form one of that circle which most takes his 
fancy, as all here are known to each other. 

In returning from this village to Smyrna, I was 
much amused by seeing an Arabian camp. The 
women had a sad, skinny, squalid appearance ; the 
tents were arranged in a circle, forming an area, 
in which the children were playing. 

Boija, although extremely pretty, is not on so 
high a scale as Boumabat; the former being 
composed of houses of an humbler class, very pic- 
turesque, but not to compare to the elegant man- 
sions of the latter, many of which are adorned by 
handsome porticos, formed by fine stone columns, 
and having quite the air of Italian villas. 

The mode of conveyance between Smyrna and 
the adjacent villages is almost exclusively by 
asses. Some few of the merchants keep a horse, 
but much oftener are they seen upon an ass ; and 
I never remember seeing a lady on horseback 
whilst I remained in the country. It certainly 
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must be admitted that the asses at Smyrna are 
superior to any I have ever seen in Europe ; and 
the pric^ bears an adequate proportion. A fine asa 
will sometimes oost as much as a thousand piastres 
,ten pounds) and will not be apt to stumble ; 
but, with the generality of them, you must make 
up your mind to a fall once in about every seven 
or eight times that you mount them; and nume-» 
reus are the accidents occasioned by such falls* I 
have known many ladies who have had either an 
arm, a leg, or some ribs broken, and yet mount 
again and gallop away as boldly as ever, as soon 
as they have been cured and allowed to take the 
air. Until one is» in some degree^ accustomed to 
them, it ia certainly very difficult to keep one's, 
seat; as the saddle is arranged for men, being 
often very wide, square, and flat, and the .girths 
consequently can never be drawn very tight, the 
saddle projecting too £Etr beyond the rotundity of 
the animal. 

I remember an English gentleman, on being 
eautioned to take care that he kept his seat (as he 
had no sooner mounted his ass than he began to 
swing about in a very imsteady nianner), replied, 
that he had rode all manner of horses without 
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coming to ttte groand, and that it wm not an as0 
that ^was going to throw him. He had aboat 
ei^t miles to go, and absolutely contrived to 
fall from his asa seven times in the course of 
his journey. Some might suppose that he had 
been making too free with the juice of the grape ; 
yet that was not the case. But the saddle being 
loose, every time he swayed too much to the right 
or left, it turned under him, and down can» ih» 
rider, who, being am animated man, was always 
forgetting, twisting about, and losing his equi^ 
librium. . As I had no penchant for rolling in the 
mud or dust, I took some pains to keep my ass 
on his legs, and to preserve a well regulated balance^ 
and was fortunate enough to escape the d^gradar* 
tion of having ever been brought to the ground by 
an ass. 

Few places; I should think, could vie vritii 
Smyrna for the number of large families ; and as 
to the young marriageable ladies amongst the 
Frank society, they might form a little army. 
Taking the first and second classes, they enumoN 
rate four hundred ; of which it is calculated that 
there are eighty'-four appertaining to the first class, 
which I understand is a very correct estmation. 
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according to tilie Smyrna, statistics : whilst^ amongst 
the young men of the privileged class, there are 
but six in a situation to marry. So much for the 
hopes of the young kdies in this overstocked city ; 
and, in ten years hence, they will probably have 
as .fine a posse of old maids (or .at least a^ single 
kdies) aB aay town could desire, that commodity 
being rather at a discount already in the Smyrna 
market, owing to the great glut. In fact, at 
almost all the houses at whkdi I vkdted I found 
an elderly unmarried lady. 

Their line of demarcation for the separation of 
the jclasses is a subject that I never could under- 
hand ; and, indeed, I have heard it r^narked that 
it would require a residence of seven years tho-> 
roughly to understand it. You will meet a man, 
well educated, of gentlemanly manners, having a 
handsome house and establishment, a good for- 
tune,, and living generously and hospitably ; then 
why, it will be asked, is he not in the-first class ? 
The answer is, because he is Qtn Armenian, or he 
is a Greek, or a person of the co^mtry. Thus, 
at Smyrna, it is the nation that renders ,a man 
otherwise than a gentleman. Some instances exist, ' 
amongst the first class^ of females who cannot read, 

y2 
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in £EU!ty have never learnt their letters; and aaio^giit 
this boasted first class, intended to be so aristo- 
cratically select^ are women who make neckcloths, 
shirts, stocks, &;c. ; but they are either descended 
from Europeans, or are so by birth. 

I was astonii^ed when I heard how extremely 
illiterate were some of the ladies, whom I met in 
what was considered the first society: in &ct, one 
whom I had particularly remarked as possessing 
the most pleasing peqson and agreeable manner^ 
I was informed could not read or write in any 
language, although she spoke fluently Greek, 
Frendi, and Italian. There were many feipalei 
under the same circumstances, who would not 
have condescended to have associated with any 
one of the second class, who might be infipitely 
better informed The young persons are all edu« 
cated, at least to the degree of reading and writing* 
Tbay have an extraordinary tact for learning lan« 
guages : the first they learn is Greek ; as all tihie 
servants are so, they naturally acquire that tongue 
fir^ that is spoken by their nurses ; then French, 
beiiig. the lapguage of society, is what they acquire 
the next ; Italian soon follows, and some leam .tii^e 
Turkish ; but it appears singula^' that the ^gJHsifi^ 
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French, Grermans, &cc.^ who have established them- 
selves at Smjnraa, and married ladies of the place, 
frequently could not converse with their children, 
who, until a ceWaili j^e, could only express them- 
selves in Greek. 

Respecting the Frank inhabitants, it has been 
observed that it matters little what nation a man 
comes from, as a few years* residence in Smyrna 
will make any one a regular Levanter, perhaps the 
term may not be perfectly comprehended by all my 
readers ; I will, therefore, endeavour to give some 
idea of it, although it is very difficult to render it 
in all its meanings, as understood by those who 
have travelled or sojourned much in the Levant. 
A regular Levanter is supposed to speak several 
tanguages badly, and none well. The Greek 
spoken at Smjrma is execrable; and the little that 
a foreigner there acquires is a grade worse. The 
Levanter is ever considered so quickly alive to his 
interest, that, if he can take you in, he never will 
resist the opportunity, either in making a bargain, 
getting off from it, or taking advantage of the 
difference of the value of money, which often will 
vary several times in the course of the day. His 
answers are generally evasive : he fears to give 
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you a direct one, lest he might in any shape com- 
promise his interest ; yet he is indolent, compared 
with European merchants, which arises from his 
adopting Eastern habits, which, after a time, he 
finds infectious ; and as he becomes ostentations, 
he spends much, and saves little. Hence so few 
large fortunes amongst the foreign commercial 
men in this part of the world ; but it heeds little 
what strangers say of the Smymiots, when they 
are so severe upon themselves, that it would not 
be easy for travellers to exceed the condemnation 
they pronounce on their fellow townsmen. 

I have often observed, that, as so many persons 
are totally ruined by the frequent fires at Smjrma, 
I wondered that they had not any fire insurance 
offices, as they had three for losses in shipping. 
They invariably made me the same answer, that, 
if there were any means of insuring against fire 
at Smyrna, every man would set his house on 
fire! 

They have an establishment which they call 
Casin, or, as the Italians term it. Casino, and which 
might be translated into English as a club*>house» 
although that does not describe it exactly : it is 
supported by a subscription of the principal mer- 
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chants ; and atay stmnger arriving at Smyrna, well 
Tecommended, is always introduced at the Casin, 
and as soon as he enters he is presented with 
coffee. Several rooms are always open; and 
there are two billiard-tables, at which the visitor 
may :take his turn to play equally with the sub- 
fimber. Whist and ecarle are constantly going 
fi»-ward throughout the whole evening, and every 
evening (except during: the summer), Sundays 
included. Newspapers arp taken, and several 
sets of diiessmen are kept ; so that there are a 
variety of amusements to attract the strangers, 
who, perhaps, not knowing any families with 
whom to pass the evenings, find a delightful re- 
source in the Casin. 

Few institutions are conducted on so liberal a 
footing, free admittance being accorded to all offi- 
cers of every nation; but the conductors are 
rather tenacious' with respect to a certain d^ree 
of etiquette regarding costume. In those warm 
climates it is agreeable to take off one's coat when 
playing billiards, but it is not deemed sufficiently 
respectful to the Casin, therefore it is not pe3r- 
mitted ; and in the summer the gentlemen are in 
the habit of wearing short linen or cotton jackets, 
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or rather loose waistcoats, eren at the eyening 
parties ; and many persons endeavoured to do the 
same at the Casin, but it was not allowed. Many 
an attempt was made, and many a white jacket was 
turned away at the door. 

I was informed by Mr. M ^ an oW Ei^ish 

merchant, who was termed the father of the Caatn, 
and who thought it impossible to treat the estab* 
lishment with too profound a veneration, that the 
most troublesome gentry they had to deal with in 
enforcing the . due respect which they exacted for 
the Casin, were the English midshipmen, who 
were inclined to rebel against all rules, whether 
of etiquette, costume, or, in fact, anything thai; 
subjected them to the slightest control ; and one 
evening that I was poring over the newspapers, 

Mr. M very gravely came up to me, and 

begged I would step with him, and he would show 
incite proof of what he had stated. Accordingly, 
I accompanied him to another room, where he 
pointed ouf to me onp young spark, who was cer« 
tainly in a most piteous plight. All the low^ 
part of his trowsers were one mass of mud, and 
there was a hole in them which displayed his bare 
calf, from his stocking either having a similar 
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midforfenne, or that he had none on, or that it had 
fallen down to his ancles. Be that as it may, to 
the old gentleman's appeal, which he addressed to 
me, of whether any one in that condition ought 
to be admitted into saloons which were opened 
for tibe reception of gentlemen, I certainly felt 
compelled to reply in the negative, as he evidently 
did ai^ar as if he had been dancing in some 
filthy ditch. 

In some instances the dii^ors had been under 
the necessity of resorting to severer measures 
with the young midshipmen, who would some* 
times lie on the rich velvet sofas, putting up their 
muddy boots upon them ; and as I have been in- 
formed, but did not witness, have scrambled upon 
the billiard-tables, and have jumped thereon, with 
other acts of mischief ; which at last induced the 
stewards to write to the commanders, requesting 
they would remonstrate with these youths oil 4to 
impropriety of their conduct ; or that they should 
be compelled to rescind their regulation, which 
acbtitted all officers to the Casin, as for as regarded 
the English nation. 

, They received for their answer, that» as long as 
those who were placed under their conimand be* 
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hayed propwlj en board their ships, and punctually 
performed the duties required of them, they oouM 
not take cognizance of every trifling irreguhnty 
that they might be accused of while on shore; 
and that with respect to the rules, regulations, &;o«^ 
the proprietors might think proper to .make re^ 
garding their Casin, they, the directors, must, of 
course, be the best judges. 

The stewards, therefore, finding that this means 
of redress was unavaiiable, resolved to have re- 
course to mote sumnuffy measures ; and a circumi- 
stance occurring soon after, in which the young 
men had surpassed themselves in some indeconun, 
force was applied on the part of the Gasinists, and 
two of these young springals were flung down 
stairs^ and one of them rather scathed by the fall. 
But these circumstances all happened before my 
arrival at Smyrna. What little affairs of the kind 
I ^witnessed were not very serious, as, on the con- 
trary, they rather amused me than otherwise. 

One night, a long young English mideMpman 
had laid himself very comfortably on the crimson 
velvet, his whole length just taking the measuie 
of the sofa, and, as might have been expected, 
soon fell fedt ajsleep, when his snoring became so 
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outrageously load, that be disturbed ftmr gen- 
tlemen who were engaged over a moBt'Soiemn 
game of whists 

At last one began, ** It is really very disagreeable 
thfit'our amusement cannot proceed qmetly, but 
tteit one miist be sub^eeted to the annoyance of 
the snorting of yon huge animal P' ^^He nmst be 
awakened," said a second* ^ Ah, that is Tigfat^'' re*- 
tusmed the first, *^ sodof ^^mrake him, by all means, 
partner/' ** No," resumed tUesecond ; ^ m^ou were 
the first to complain, so I think it incumbent upon 
you to relieve us of this nmisance." Upon^ this the 
fir* old gentleman turned towards the sonorouB 
inas» of flesh, as if with the intention of following 
his partner's advice, but I believe he thought the 
youiig officer was too big, ns^ after a litde hesita- 
tion, he came to the decision, that -the best person 
to proceed actively in the affidr, was one of the 
commissaires (or, as we should say, ste wiupd^. 
Accordingly, that one who was alw^fs pres^it 
advanced; and, willing to display a little autho- 
4rity, and being a niost awful looking penonage, 
six feet three at least, office sat well upon him, 
and he readily undertook to awaken the delin- 
quent to reason and himself, which he did; at the 
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same time, as he spoke some EngHi^, addressing 
the dfowsj subject with the question of, ** Why 
are you sleeping here?^ "Why?'* replied the 
other, " why, because I was sleepy, to be sure P 
*' But this is not the proper plaee to sleep in.'* 
<' Oh, as to that," returned the midshipman, *' i 
slept very well, thank ye :" then rubbing his eyes, 
looked up at the steward with a familiar air, tLvA 
called oat, '' I say, what's o'clock ?" The dignifi^ 
gentleman did not ^ 'deign a reply, but with a 
haughty air showed his elegant repeater. ** Oh," 
said the seaman, ** past ten;" adding, with a 
sociable tone of voice, *^ then I think I had better 
be off;" and at the same time off he toddled; 
But the extreme carelessness with which he re^ 
•ceived the reproof from the high and mighty 
steward, was so comic, that even the old gentle- 
men could not refrain from laughing ; and I made 
no attempt to conceal my mirth. 

Another instance I once witnessed, of breach 
of respect to the Casin, and which I found equally 
amusing. The hero was again an English mid** 
shipman^ who» I imagine, had been taking a walk 
in the country, where he had cut a stick ; and 
having seated himself, set^ to work with a knife, 
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shaving his shelala into a reisqpectable form, until 
at length the chips began to have a very unsightly 
appeanmee on the beautiful Turkey carpet ; where- 
vcpon the censor approached him, asking, if he 
thought that be was in a fitting place to do work 
f f that kind ? ^ I don't see why it is not as good 
as any other," said the sea-cub. "And pray,'' 
demanded his interrogator, " do you ^Lpect a 
servant to come and clear away all that litter 
after j^ow f" " Oh, not at aU," replied the youth ; 
** ifc is not in my way." " No, perhaps not," re^ 
joined the steward ; " but it may be in the way 
Qf other people." " Ah," replied the tar, with a 
snule of irresistible good humour, '^ but that's 
nothing to me !" The steward, at length provoked 
jbA the imperturbable indifference of the young in* 
corrigible, said, in a serious tone, " You cannot 
continue that work here. Sir. If you choose to go 
down stairs in the smoking room, you may da $m 
you please." " Any where to oblige you," said 
tbe son of Neptune, walking off with his knife and 
stiek, whistling as he went. 

Bnt the most comic event * that ever wras 
reooprded in the annals of the Gasin was brought 
about by the waggery of a young Maltese, who 
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mtroduoed a youtb» wtueh he had no right to do^ 
not being «^a subscriber; but, on his stating in a 
whisper^ that it was an En^h duke, tn^TeUing 
incognito, whom he wished to vieiw the interior of 
the Casin, the stranger was reoeiyed in the oaMt 
distinguished manner. The proud aol ponpous 
steward doffed his beaver with all possible* respect, 
and it is OY^n said, that the great ball room^ 
whieh was seldom opened, except on extraordi* 
nary occasions; was lightjed, that it might appear 
to the young dukato the greatest adyantsge; and 
every attehtion that bould be lavished on any 
one was conferred on the illustrious stranger. 

Two days after this, the son of the .English 
vice-^consul had.ocoasion to go onboard a &^p bound 
for England, . and. th^pe found tibe reputed young 
duke, and remarked how sorry he felt to observe 
that they were so soon losing. his Grace. The 
youth, perhaps. not noticing the last ezpreasion^ 
very innocently said, " Why, Sir, 3Ir. Burton says, 
there ^ nothmg for me to do hea^ . and I had 
better quit." ^'But how is it," demanded i the 
inquirer, ''that Mr* Burtioa, can. have so much 
influence over your, a^titns I" " Why, hie says it 
is not wcnth while for me to be DemainHur here,; 
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only just to brush his clothes imd shoes. -' The 
seoret now wbs out: the stranger, who had been 
introdtieed as a youf^ English duke at the Casin^ 
was no other than the servant of a gentleman 
named Burton, who was on his travelSy and pass^ 
ing wme time at Smyrna. 

The steward who was thus -taken in would 
not suffer this anecdote to be mentioned in his 
presence, nor could many of the proprietors of 
the Ctoin bear to hear of it, ^ tibough it was from 
one of them I derived my information, and had 
it confirmed by several others. 

But, notwithstanding all jokes or hoaxes that 
nlay have been played upon it, there are few 
establishments in Europe which so merit the 
strangers praise ; and none can have more reason 
to spec^ well of it than myself, having frequented 
it for more than six months as a visitor, and ever 
havii^ met with the greatest attention and poUto^ 
ness fr<Hn the stewards and subscribers; 

They get up the balls at the Gasin on a most 
splmidid scale ; the large room appropriated to 
that purpose is of the handsomest description^ 
and the other apartments being also opened for 
the acoommo^tion of the company, a thousmid 
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persons might participate in the amusements of 
the eyening) without being subjected to incon- 
venience for the want of space ; and if the rooms 
be required by any individuals, wishing to give 
the Smymiots a ball, by application to any of 
the subscribers, on reference to the stewards and 
a certain number of the members, it is generally 
granted. 

During my sojourn at Smyrna, the French 
officers of the ships of war on the station decided 
on giving a ball: the Casin was asked, and granted; 
and certainly every thing was arranged in the 
most sumptuous manner, and provisions laid in 
with no sparing hand; but no sooner was it 
decided that there were to be sixty turkeys, 
with a proportionate number of hams, fowls, 
ducks, &c., than it was known and echoed 
through all the Frank quarter of Smyrna, and the 
poor officers were assailed by every one they met 
for tickets ; and many who could not meet with 
them on shore, took boat, and went off to their 
ships, rightly judging that they were sure there to 
find some of the gentlemen, from whom by dint 
of solicitation they could obtain tickets. The con- 
sequence was many persons procured entrance. 
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"wfao had never before gained admittance to the 
balls generally given at the Casin ; but the young 
'Officers were too good natured to resist entreaty* 
therefore gave away their tickets without much 
discrimination. 

The Smymiots themselves, aware of the gas- 
troDomic powers of their townspeople, cautioned 
the Frenchmen, that, unless some restrictions were 
placed on the indiscriminate access to the provi- 
sions, that they would all be demolished in the 
first hour. Profiting by this hint, the officers, by 
means of their sails, converted the grand terrace 
of the Oasin into a sort of immense tent, and 
there all the good things were arranged, with 
permission given to the ladies (as being judged 
the least cormorants of the two) to enter at will 
as soon and whenever they pleased, but that the 
men should not have entrance until the ladies 
should have had ample time to take as much 
refreshment as they might desire. 

To enforce this regulation, a sentinel was 
placed at the door which led to the grand awning 
under which the collation was spread : one of their 
marines, a fine fierce looking fellow was selected, 
to jprotect this pass, and could he have maintained 
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it inyiolable, he would have been entitled to more 
honour and glory, than ever has been bestowi^ 
on Leonidas, for his celebrated defence of the 
pass of Thermopylae. The bravest of the brave 
must at last yield to numbers ; the most doughty 
hero must Ml before a host ; so it was with the 
luckless sentinel: his post was forced; he was 
disgraced, and was punished, in order to maintain 
the honour and character of the French nation ; 
and the Rubicon once passed by the ravenous 
guests, like wolves, they pounced on their prey, 
and many a turkey would have been speedily 
demolished, had not the officers rallied, and by a 
sudden charge drove back the invaders, who 
attempted a counter-charge, which &iled ; and two 
sentinels being stationed to guard the post in 
dispute, well supported by several of the aspir- 
ants (that is, French midshipmen), and one or 
two lieutenants, no farther incursions succeeded, 
although many were attempted ; but I found that 
near this aforesaid door was the most interesting 
spot in the room, from the constant struggles, 
or discussions that were going forward. One geib- 
tleman, of colossal height and size, and whose very 
nose, one might imagine^ would have knocked 
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down a moderate sized man, remonstrated bitterly 
against the regulation adopted, of only admitting 
ladies, without their husbands or brothers, saying 
tluit his sisters were then in the tent, where he and 
all thegentl^nen were forbidden to enter, except 
indeed the French officers themselves, aad how 
could he tell what might be their conduct towards 
the ladies, when they had no protectors, and ihat 
th^re was no check to any &miliarities that might 
be offered them; at the same time.indsting upon 
being allowed to enter, and making a desperate 
push forward, on being refused ; but receiving a 
r^ulse from the arm of a French lieutenant, he 
was obliged to relinquish his object, informing his 
repeller, that on the mprrow he should expect 
satisfaction. "Sir," said the officer^ "the night 
is bright moonlight ; we can anrange an affair of 
this nature immediately, if you will retire with 
nie." This the other declined, and had business 
which demanded his presence sub Odessa, and 
caused him to quit Smyrna at five o-clock the 
next morning, leaving the French officer to seek 
him in vain. 

I seldom witnessed a more ammated scene, 
than when a man first entered with a tray of ices, 
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wines, and other refreshments: a simultaneons 
rush Tims made at him, from all parts, which 
defeated its own object, as thej pressed so sud-> 
denly upon him, that the poor fellow lost his 
equilibrium, and let fall all the nice things that 
he was canying. Numerous were the gowns which 
were spoiled ; I knew one lady who had a beauti- 
ful rose coloured silk dress totally ruined. After 1 
had retired, I understood the greatest clamour 
and confusion took place at the throwing open 
the door, that gave ingress to the refreshments : 
the numbers who pressed for entrance so choked 
up the doorway that there they stuck, for some 
minutes, neither able to advance nor retreat ; but, 
once well in, the worlf was just what Prince 
Eugene declared a battle should be, short, sharp, 
and decisive. Bones alone remained to attest the 
havoc that had been committed, and numbers 
went grumbling away, dissatisfied, particularly 
those who had gone without their dinner, cal* 
culating on the slaughter they should commit, 
when they heard of the sixty turkeys, &c. 

Whilst dancing and scrambling went on in 
some of the rooms, gaming continued with all the 
intense anxiety that cupidity could excite in the 
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Others, and, although, to a frequenter of Crock* 
ford's, it would only be called child's play, yet it 
was to a most extravagant degree for Smyrna, as 
I have known a person win to the amount of 370/. 
in an evening ; and when it is considered that not 
one of the players possessed an income amounting 
to a thousand a year, it must be admitted how 
criminal is such a pursuit for men who have large 
families, and such limited funds. 

As this occupation goes on at the Casin every 
night, Sundays not excepted, and there are per- 
sons who have no other means of obtaining their 
livelihood, but whist and ecarte, they become 
great adepts at it, preserve a respectable appear- 
ance, and have never been suspected of having 
played otherwise than fairly. They usually play 
until past midnight; but on those nights when 
there are balls, they continue playing until ten or 
eleven o'clock the next morning. But the scenes 
which take place on account of mistakes, which 
are constantly arising, regarding the division of 
the money, are sometimes highly amusing. Per- 
sons who have won, have often found, if they did 
not take up their money pretty quickly, that there 
was none left on the table. It generally happened 
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that when two persons were seated to play at 
ecarte, that there would be eight or ten betters 
on each side, and every one should deposit their 
stake on the table, but they do not all do so; 
hence, I imagine, arise the errors that have so 
often proved the source of discord, whilst persons 
who have been accustomed to witness these defi- 
ciencies, naturally, as soon as they find they have 
won, catch at the money, fearing lest there should 
be none left ; and, all eager to help themselves, a 
sort of snatching match takes place, and the modest 
stranger, who forbears to display so rude a greedi- 
ness for the money, is mostly the individual who 
loses ; he quietly waiting until the first pressure 
is over, and then when he seeks his own, finds 
nothing left. 

Beside the Frank Casin, the one I have hitherto 
described, there is another, entitled the Greek 
Cafiin, wherein gambling is carried to a much 
greater pitch, and where the faro table is esta^ 
Wished. On those nights when balls are given, the 
ladies then enter with great avidity into the game, 
atid often have I seen them weeping over their 
losses. There are many Europeans who are mem- 
bers of the Greek as well as the Frank Casin, 
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although the Greeks are not admitted to the 
latter establishment^ any more than the Arme- 
nians, Turks, Jews, &c^ as it would be considered 
a compromise of their dignity, to suffer any one to 
belong to the Frank Casin, who was not a Euro- 
peW) an exception being admissible in fevour of 
the Uoited States. 

The Greeks had long made every possible effort 
to obtain admission to the Frank Casin, until it was 
conipared to the Catholic question, always peti- 
tioning, always rejected, until, at last, finding no 
chance of emancipation, they established a Casin 
of their own. 

Nothing can be more absurd than that exclu- 
siveness on the part of the Franks, merely because 
a man is of a certain nation; and, as a proof of 
their teise judgment in that respect, it has fre- 
quently happened that a young Greek or Arme- 
nian has gone to London and Paris, and has 
been received in the first society, and his know- 
ledge and information has been appreciated. I 
know instances myself of those whose company 
has been courted in the most refined capitals, and 
yet could never get admitted in what is styled the 
first circles in Smyrna. This is a subject that has 
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frequently astonished strangers, nor can they un- 
-derstand the explanation that is given in reply. A 
foreigner, perhaps, wiU meet with a well-informed 
man, and afterwards find that he is one of the 
excluded, and will naturally ask why. ^^ What !" the 
Frank will say, *^ admit a man, who only a few years 
since wore a calpac and long robes," being a cos- 
tume worn by many in the East, and much adopted 
by the native brokers, who are employed by the 
merchants. The Smymiots are, however, at last, 
somewhat relaxing in the rigour of these preju- 
dices. Just before I quitted Smyrna^ some Greeks 
and Armenians were proposed as members of the 
Gasin, and likely to be admitted ; and one grand 
innovation I witnessed, which was the presence of 
Hadgi Bey, captain of the police guard, at one of 
their Casin balls, as also two young Turks of rank; 
it being the first time that any one was admitted 
who wore any other than the European costume. 

I perhaps have devoted too much time and 
space to this subject, but it gives a most complete 
illustration of the customs and ideas of the people 
in this part of the world ; in &ct, I know no other 
means by which I could have given a more exact 
portrait of the Smymiots. 
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Their devotion to play is proverbial, and cer- 
tainly does not redound to a merchant's x^redit; 
and that some there are amongst the members 
who have no other trade is undeniable ; certain 
individuals having had the candour to acknow- 
ledge, that they had no other means of living* The 
chances which were in their &vour, arose from 
the naval officers and strangers frequenting the 
Casin, who were induced to take the cards, and 
if not favoured by an uncommon run of luck, ge- 
nerally left off losers, not having the same skill at 
ecarte as those who made it their profession. 

Some have remarked that life itself is^ but a 
game, and that all our endeavours and under-^ 
takings are but playing our cards to the best of 
our abilities. Happiness is the goal at which we 
would aim ; but often we make the mistake, and 
pursue its shadow instead of the substance. 

Amongst other freaks that had been played off 
in these climes, which excited much interest, was 
that of an elopement ; from which no doubt the 
parties calculated they should derive numberless 
hours of bliss, but, as I was only witness to the 
first few weeks of their having lived together, I 
cannot state whether, on the score of happiness^ 
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they had won or lost by the game they had 
played. 

At the inn, where I was staying in Smyrna^ 
before I obtained apartments^ I met with the h^ro 

of this adventure, a Capt. O % a veiy fine young 

man, and of most gentlemanly manners. He. jbad 
not long arrived from Constantinople, and hai| 
run away with a Greek girl from Therapia, a vil^ 
lage on the Bosphorus, where she was living ia 
the service of an English merchant, when Capt^ 
O- saw her, and was much struck with her 
charms ; but to obtain possession of her was not 
so easy a task, as she was not only kept very 
closely by the persons with whom she lived, but 
was under the surveillance of her father, who 
watched her with a most scrutinizing eya Capt, 
O had two men in his service, who were ever 

devoted to their mastei^s wishes; the one was 
Greek, the other Italian: both had wit enough 
to discern the captain's admiration for the pretty 
Abigail, and that nothing could better recom- 
mend them to their master's favour than affording 
him the means of obtaining a prize which they 
considered he so much coveted. Accordingly, the 
Greek, who was a downright sturdy fellow, proposed 
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a plan for carrying off the young damsel, offering 
his services to knock down all obstructions, whether 
p^*sonal or otherwise ; in short, his project was to 
carry every thing before him, simply by physical 
strength. The other servant, who was a deep 
subtle fellow, suggested the more prudent means 
olF effibcting the same end, by having recourse 
to stratagem, which advice was followed ; and at 
a certain hour in the night, a boat was in attend- 
ance near the residence of the maiden, into which, 
after much manoeuvring, she was conveyed, where 
Capt. O was ready to receive her, and im- 
mediately conducted her to Smyrna. She was 
decidedly pretty, having an expression of sweet- 
ness in her countenance which I have rarely seen. 
Her complexion was not good, being very dark ; 
she had a fine head of hair, black as jet, which 
hung in most picturesque ringlets about her neck 
and shoulders ; and - one charm she had, which is 
very rare vrith the Greeks, and that is a voice 
remarkable for its exquisite softness of tone. 
She spoke fluently French, Italian, Turkish and 
Greek. 
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A STRANGER cannot have long arrived at Smyrna, 
before he is assured by its inhabitants that all 
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foreigners declare that they never were at any 
place where they found the women so beautiful^ 
and the society so delightful, as at Smyrna. This 
gives you a tolerable idea of how you will be 
judged, if you venture to form a different opinion, 
and in fact, that it can only be laid to your 
stupidity. Yet, with this terrible denunciation 
hanging over me, I shall venture to state, that I 
believe that the high character that the Smyr^ 
niots pretend that they have ever received from 
foreigners, has originally emanated from them- 
selves ; but that it may have been echoed by many 
strangers I have no doubt ; as I well remember at 
one of their Cassin balls, a Liverpool gentleman 
remarking to me, that he never saw females waltz 
so awkwardly as they did at Smyrna. Some time* 
after a Miss M., asked him, '^ If he did not think 
that the Smyrna ladies waltzed extremely well ?" 
" Splendidly !" was the reply ; which was imme-> 
diately repeated throughout the room in all 
directions, every yoihig lady appropriating the 
compliment to herself; and, towards the close of 
the evening. Miss M. came up to the flatterer, 
saying, that if he would accompany her, she 
would introduce him to Miss J. and her mamma» 
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who were anxious to invite him to a ball thej 
intended giving the following week. I certainly 
did feel so surprised at my Liverpool friend*^ 
giving the young lady an opinion so directly 
opposite to that which he had just expressed, 
that I asked him how he could be such a hypocrite; 
To which he answered, that he had always made 
it a practice to gratify people's feelings, when he 
could do so without prejudice to his interest ; and, 
as a little white lie cost him nothing, she was 
welcome to it. This appeared to me as very 
calculating, and rather mercantile. 

I am very well aware that when persons have 
received much hospitality in a country, that, if 
they tell the truth afterwards, and if that truth 
'be not agreeable, then the author is pronounced 
an ungrateful wretch ; the dinner bribes are found 
to have been thrown away, and he who has re- 
ceived them is almost regarded as a swindler, or 
as a man who has carried off goods and never paid 
for them. Of this crime, I trust, I cannot be 
accused, as most of the houses where I dined, and 
received any marks of kindness and attention, wei^e 
either at those of the different consuls, or at those 
of my countrymen, or of foreigners. Therefore, all 
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that I can be reproached ynth by the Smymiotfi 
are some sundry cups of coffee ; for which» as I 
am not inclined to pay for in the coin of flattery, 
nor, indeed, in any other, I must place the don<»rs 
on the permanent list of my creditors, and sustain 
all the stigma that must overwhelm me for so 
unprincipled a line of conduct. 

If my countrymen would wish to know what 
society in Smyrna is Uke, I can refer them to some 
eireles at home, which will present them with its 
picture very fairly, without their having the trouble 
of proceeding to the Levant. 

In London, /I should say there are five classes: 
the lowest of the low, the decent working people^ 
the shopkeepers, a commercial class, and the sum* 
mit, people of fashion and nobility. They are not, 
certainly, kept quite intact, each caste having 
different shades, whereby they occasionally inter* 
mingle almost imperceptibly ; but that class which 
is placed between the shopkeeper and the people 
of fashion is that which assimilates most to the 
society of Smyrna. Then need I describe it? 
Be it understood, that when I state the comm^^ 
<»al class, I allude to those who are a grade above 
the counter, which includes a variety of oceupa^ 
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tions, who affbct a great contempt for the retail 
dealer, many of them being in what they call the 
wholesale line; and therefore, as they are very 
numerous, I shall style them the wholesale class, 
in which many respectable families are to be 
met with; some of whom are highly educated 
and intellectual, consisting principally of manu- 
facturers, their agents, some merchants, stock- 
brokers, brewers, ship-brokers, contractors, higher 
clerks in public offices, &c. &;c., with a mixture of 
certain lawyers, some medical men, and a few 
stray parsons, as also a lot of briefless barristers, 
who are glad to go any where from whence there 
exists the remotest chance that there may here- 
after spring a brief; and these illuminati are gene- 
rally regarded as the oracles and lights of these 
brilliant circles. They inhabit an immense district 
of London, beginning at Bedford-row, take in Bed 
Lion, Queen's, Bloomsbury squares, &c., so proceed 
west and north, till they arrive at Cavendish-square^ 
and there, with a few exceptions, they stop. 

Who is there that has frequented this caste, 
that has not been satiated with what may be called 
their little genteel tea parties?— or soiries^ as 
affectation willnow have it— -where perhaps you 
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have the luck to be stationed with a fal-Ial miss 
on one side, a titivating prig on the other, who 
says something sweet to miss, and miss replies 
with something equally cloying ; a rubicund, pot- 
-bellied old gentleman, with iron mouth, lays down 
the law ; mamma talks about style and good taste, 
and knows nothing about either ; the bel esprit of 
the family says something empty, and the vacant 
laugh goes round. The tea over, the different 
misses of the company, no matter if there be 
nineteen of them, are all requested to give you a 
tune on the piano ; and as vocal harmony doubles 
the charm, a few sentimental strains are selected. 
Perhaps a young lady favours you with one of 
Moore's Melodies, and as she sighs it out, rolls her 
eyes tenderly towards the best looking young man 
in the room, who sympathetically replies with a 
responsive grin ; and if you go from house to house, 
what do you 'generally meet with but a slight 
variation of the usual insipidity. 

Something like, but something worse than this, 
is the society at Smyrna; not having had those 
advantages of education, which are so exuberant 
in .London: where there are certainly many 
circles, amongst professional people particularly, 
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which form some most delightful exceptions to the 
above remarks, but which are rarely to be met 
with in Smyrna. 

As may be supposed from what I have already 
stated, the females are the most numerous in 
almost every house you enter, in this part of Tur- 
key, at least amongst the Frank population ; and as 
their minds are not cultivated, and few of them have 
been beyond the precincts of Smyrna, their con- 
versation is as confined as their field of action. 

When a stranger is introduced to the bouse, 
the elders of the family give him their welcome 
in a few phrases politely expressed, then divide 
their attentions, as might be expected, with other 
individuals in the society ; whiM the young pe<^le 
form a sort of knot, huddled together, now and 
then look at the stranger, giggle, and talk Greek, 
whilst he is left alone in a crowd, unless he hap- 
pens to be, as they term it, un bon partly and then 
he is overwhelmed vrith the notice and smiles of 
all the single ladies from fourteen to forty. There 
are a few instances of foreigners in good circum»- 
stances having many years since married Smyrna 
ladies. This has made n lasting impression upon 
the female population ; so that now a ship of war 
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is never descried in the offing, but immediately 
some hundred hearts begin to palpitate with hope, 
particularly as several English naval officers have 
chosen wives from Smyrna. 

One vessel that arrived whilst I was there, 
brought with it a bitter disappointment, having 
four or five young ladies from London to augment 
that stock which had so long hung on hand ; and 
absolutely did monopolise three out of the very 
small list of beaux which were considered desira- 
ble matches. 

As the young ladies of Smyrna occupy their 
thoughtig eternally about the possibility of pro- 
curing husbands, so are they rather prone to 
fimcy persons are violently smitten with them, 
when their imaginary conquest is but a chimera 
of their own brain. I remember a young lady of 
the fair name of Helen (being unmarried, I believe, 
in courtesy, I should call her young, though she 
was about forty), and notwithstanding she was 
always flattering herself that her darts were pene- 
iarating the heart of some susceptible swain, still 
the bitterness of celibacy was her portion. At last, 
she was quite in ecstacies, thinking she had made 
a lucky shot. 

A a 2 
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A Monsieur D., whom I well knew, and was 
the last man in the world to be violently stmck 
with the charms of any fair, happened to be look- 
ing at Helen as she floated through the masses of 
the dance. Perhaps his gaze might have been 
rivetted upon her for some time, as her dress was 
rather remarkable, and she skipped about rather 
friskily for a person of ber age, or he might be 
thinking of something else all the time ; but, after 
remaining in. the same position some time,, he 
leaned his arm against a pillar, little dreaming 
what interpretation would be applied to so un- 
meaning an action. But Helen had marked him 
well, and immediately w^nt to several of her 
female acquaintances, informing them that she 
had made such an impression on Monsieur D., 
that he had looked at her till he became so 
enamoured with her, that the emotion was too 
powerful for him, and feeling himself fainting, he 
eaJight hold of a pillar to prevent his sinking to 
the ground ! Mr. D., at last, himself heard of the 
extraordinary manner in which the lady interpreted 
the almost unconscious glance he had bestowed 
upon her, and was much more amused than flat- 
tered at the importance she attached to his regards. 
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In another instance a like fancy of the soi'^isard 
love-inspiring Helen, was attended with much 
inconvenience to a gentleman under the following 
circumstances. Immediately opposite to where 
she lived, a Monsieur B. had his counting-house, 
and was in the habit, like most of the Frank mer* 
chants, of smoking his pipe at his door the greater 
part of the day ; but, happening to cast his eyes up 
at the windows of Helen, unfortunately the very 
moment when her person was adorning one of 
them, she instantly concluded that poor Monsieur 
B. was smitten with her beyond redemption; and 
in order to administer all the comfort which she 
considered his case required, she remained im- 
moveably fixed at the window all day long, and 

r 

every day. 

Monsieur B. soon heard of the effect the lady 
imagined her charms had operated upon him, and 
as there was a good deal of quizzing on the sub- 
ject, he was excessively annoyed, and dare not 
hold his head up for fear his glance should reach 
th^ window where he knew the persevering 
Helen was stationed, hoping thereby to dissolve 
the felse impression which the lady had conceived 
of the force of her attractions ; but in vain, as she 
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attributed his downcast looks to his overpowering 
modesty. 

At length Monseur B., tired of keeping his 
head only within a certain level, and not daring 
to look up, for fear he should encounter the grey 
eyes of the formidable Helen, and feed her hope- 
less flame, resolved upon quitting his counting- 
house, and absolutely had to remove a large 
quantity of merchandise, that was stowed in an 
adjoining warehouse, as he gave up the premises 
altogether, and took others at a more distant 
quarter, where he was beyond the annoying effects 
of the lady's powers, could smoke his pipe at his 
ease, and move his head in any direction that 
caprice might dictate. 

Whilst the Smymiot fair inspire my pen, I 
cannot refrain from relating a little anecdote, 
which created much amusement. A single lady, 
who, I suppose, would expect I should call her 
young, as she was unmarried, although she was 
not less than seventy, in person tall and gaunt, 
did all in her power to give as juvenile an appear- 
ance to her charms, as art, aided by her abilities, 
could effect ; and as she was a very good judge of 
the proper proportions of the female figure, she 
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had sufficient discernment to discover, that nature 
had not gifted her with that degree of rotundity 
that was requisite to be in harmony with her 
superior height. That art and science have often 
been successftilly employed to repair the deficien- 
cies of nature is undeniable, and the lady thought 
that idea might be applicable to her own case. 
Accordingly, she sent to Paris for some material 
to supply a deficiency in that part of her person 
which she considered was not sufficiently en bon 
point. At length, the substitute for flesh, so much 
desired, arrived, in the form of pieces of cork, so 
contrived as to add grace to the shape of the 
lady's figure, by giving that bulk and roundness 
required to that part of her person which she 
considered ought to be the most circular. Now 
it so happened, that this new species of merchan- 
dise was, like all other importations, first conveyed 
to that inquisitorial and impertinent establish- 
ment, the custom-house. In vain the clerks turned 
over and examined this new article of Parisian 
manufacture, wondering what it possibly could be, 
and totally at a loss what duty to put upon it, 
as they could form no idea of its value. At last 
they appealed to the merchant to whom the 
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goods were consigned, and amongst which the 
machine in question had arrived, who, being the 
brother of the lady for whom it was destined^ 
and in the secret, when asked what it was, with 
most laudable candour and simplicity called out^ 
"Oh, that's my sister's rotundity!" No sooner 
was this explanation given, and understood, than 
the custom-house officers, with a spirit of gallantry 
that cannot be too highly praised, immediately let 
the article pass free of duty. 

It is needless to state that this circumstance 
quickly got wind with the public; and no sooner 
had the lady shown herself in society, than every 
eye was bent upon her, anxious to view the effect 
of the Parisian improvement ; and every one 
admitted that her figure was considerably beaur 
tified by the recent addition. She was not always 
as fortunate as she could wish with her artificial 
aids, as one evening that I had the pleasure of 
taking tea in company with her, as she was sipping 
the refreshing beverage, I heard something rattle 
in her cup, and perceiving that there was a sort of 
scramble and confusion displayed by the lady^ 
with a visible change in the formation of her 
mouth, I soon discovered that she had dropped 
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her teeth, which occasioned her abrupt retreat 
with her handkerchief up to her face ! Much as I 
admire the taste and talent' she evinced in the 
adorning of her person, which was, in truth, but 
making the best of a bad bargain, yet I consider 
she was very injudicious in one respect^ and that 
was in exposing her bare throat, which had on 
each side of it a great vein as thick as a two-penny 
cord ; and I would advise all old ladies who are 
not fat to wear some sort of ruff, or frill, up to 
their chin, to hide their wizened, scraggy necks. 
. A Swiss merchant, who boarded in the same 
house with me, amused me much by the descrip- 
tion he gave me of Smyrna society, soon after my 
arrival. Having been a resident in the place for 
ten years, he knew his subject ; and although it 
was given in bitterness, there was much of truth 
in the picture. He was a man who had travelled 
far, and seen much of the world : naturally shrewd 
and penetrating, his remarks on human nature, 
and his recital of his travels, were both entertain- 
ing and instructive ; of this he was conscious, as 
in Europe he had ever found his conversation 
appreciated, and his society courted ; but these 
qualities were lost upon the people of Smyrna, 
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where the men only care to converse upon 
business^ and the women had not the slightest 
interest as to what passed in other countries, 
Smyrna was all the world to them ; therefore, any 
conversation that had not for its subject the 
scandal and gossip of the place, was thrown away 
upon them ; so that B's superior colloquial powers, 
richly stored with travel and anecdote, were 
exerted in vain ; amongst the whole host of young 
damsels that infested the parties of Smyrna, he 
could not obtain a listener. B., however, mali- 
ciously gratified himself by making fools of them, 
and, by dealing in the extreme marvellous, some- 
times succeeded in exciting their attention and 
their credulity. 

One instance of this I remember, which some- 
what amused me. B. had an immense dog, whom 
he had taught, at a signal given, to fetch a foot- 
stool for a lady, or to pick up a handkerchief, &;c. 
This did really attract the notice of the ladies 
ef Smyrna ; and when B. assured them, that aU 
the dogs did so in Europe, they replied that indeed 
then, in Europe^ the dogs were much more polite 
than the gentlemen amongst them ; and so com- 
pletely did this idea pass current with them, that 
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I heard several of them allude to the politeness of 
our dogs, and could not find it in my heart to 
spoil B's joke, by convincing them to the con- 
trary. 

Few men had acquired the art of complimenting 
a female in an indirect and delicate manner, to 
such a perfection as himself; but unless you told 
a Smyrniot lady in direct terms, that she was a 
beautiful creature, she could not understand you : 
therefore, were all his elegantly-*tumed phrases 
wasted, as though addressed to the desert air ; 
and being naturally disposed to be very gallant to 
the ladies, he felt their indifference towards him 
the more bitterly. The fact was, he was not 
young, and he was not rich ; he therefore had the 
mortification of seeing his juniors preferred, many 
of whom bad scarcely wit enough to string a few 
words together, sufficient to express an idea, if 
ever they had one. 

It may easily be supposed that B. was always 
lamenting that fate, and his affairs, should have 
consigned him to such a place as Smyrna, to 
spend the rest of his days. He, like many others; 
could not resist going into society, and would 
execrate it afterwards. How few there are who 
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can be oonvinoed how much more real happiness 
there is to be procured from books, at your own 
fire-side, than from the general state of society, as 
found even in capitals of the- most civilised cotin- 
tries. And although I may be considered as having 
been severe on the parties, of what I call the 
wholesale class, yet, are the soirees of iashimt 
much superior ? Is it not merely a higher class of 
insipidity? I find almost every one agree with 
me, in confessing that they find no pleasure ItL 
those immense parties; yet they conceive they 
must go and punish themselves, because they have 
not the resolution to refuse. ' ^ 

When a few literary or scientific characters, oif 
artists, or, in fact, well informed persons, meet 
together in an unceremonious manner, and presume 
not upon their information, then indeed society 
becomes an intellectual treat ; and how often have 
I known such delightful re-unions entirely spoiled 
by being joined by some empty men of rank,, or 
over-rich booby, who, ever having a tendency *d 
overbed, affect a superiority over that talent, wMcfc 
has still to strive against the chilling current 
of adversity, until their arrogance has assumed so 
insulting a tone, that the humble straggler, be^ 
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eoming wounded and disgusted, qnits the circle, 
and the once social meeting terminates in being 
broken up. 

But to return to Smyrna and Monsieur B. I 
neyer met with a man who had so much ingenuity 
in' ever devising some scheme to extricate himself 
fnom a dilemma into which luckless chances may 
have thrown him ; although I cannot say he always 
displayed the strictest delicacy in the means to 
which he resorted to deliver himself from trouble. 
Having for some time been wandering about 
Syria, he arrived at a port where he found a French 
«hip of war bound for the same destination as 
himself, and having an introduction to the officers, 
he gladly accepted a passage which was offered 
to him* 

Persons who have not been accustomed to tra- 
veUing in very warm climates, are not aware of 
Idle extreme difficulty, even the cleanest roan has, 
io preserving himself clear of vermin. No one 
W4>uld have been more likely to take the requisite 
piPOepkutions than B. ; but the strictest vigilance 
will not always avail. Having no other mor6 
convenient place, a bed vms arranged for him on 
the cabin floor, as also one for a Capuchin monk. 
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B. was very restless during the ni^t» and as soon 
as daylight appeared the next morning, discovered, 
to his extreme chagrin, that he was inhabited by 
certain little drab-colomred insects, which, I dare 
say, nine-tenths of my readers never saw, and I 
hope they never may. He was tremendously 
annoyed at the discovery. His first thoughts were 
^ What will the officers think of me, if any of these 
little wretches are found on the bed linen, or seen 
on my clothes, so as to reveal the state that I am 
now in." The Capuchin, meantime, lay snoring on 
the other bed, when ihe thought struck him that 
Capuchins always have the credit of being encun^ 
bered by those intruders ; hence, he very logically 
infern^d, that having the stigma hanging over one 
for. possessing any bad quality, is just as bad, as far 
as regards our estimation in society, as if we really 
had the foult ascribed to us. This reasoning 
appeared to him incontrovertible ; and he deter- 
mined to act upon it forthwith. He therefore 
selected seven of the little offending creatures, 
and put them on the Capuchin: he then rang the 
bell; and when the servant appointed to attend 
on B. came, he observed that he had rested rather 
badly since midnight, and had been much tor- 
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mented; hoped he had not received anything 
unpleasant from his neighbour, casting an eye 
towards the Capudun, who still slept on ; and B« 
continued, " These Capuchins seldom travel alone, 
as they generally contrive to carry a good deal of 
company about them." These hints set the. servant 
upon examining the Capuchin's bedding, in which 
B. assisted by lifting up his head, and stretching 
out his neck, descried the seven little unconscious 
creatures, which he had just lent to the Capuchin, 
saying to the servant very innocently, " What are 
those things that I see moving about there?" 
When the servant, espying them also, exclaimed 
with a ** Sacredi ! well I declare. Monsieur, if he 
is not swarming; for here are six or seven to-* 
gether; and who knows how many msiy have 
crept upon you ! Our gentlemen will never forgive 
themselves for having placed you in so unpleasant 
a position !" and off he ran to tell the officers, who 
descended with a thousand apologies, for their 
indiscretion in having subjected him to the dis- 
gusting effects of so filthy a neighbour, promising 
him, at the same time, that for the ftiture the 
Capuchin should be removed to another part of 
the ship ; whilst B. endeavoured to console them. 
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as they were quite au desespoir for the desagr4m&nt 
that had happened. Wann bath and every con- 
venience being provided, B. urns enabled to purify 
himself, and ordering fS\ fads clothes that he had 
worn throughout his Syrian jbumey, to be thrown 
overboard, he had no farther apprehensions of liie 
re<4(ppeai*anee of his late tormentors, and got 
through the affair with eclat; whilst the poor 
Capuchin, totally unconscious of what bad traiis- 
]ared; was kept aloof, without being one instant 
allowed to suspect the cause. 

Another instance occurred, wherein B. relieved 
himself of an inconvenience in the most effective 
manner, but which required his consummate au^ 
dacity to carry him through the affair in triumph^ 
and which he effected with unblushing assurance. 
He had taken his passage in a small merchant 
vessdi ; and whto he retired to his berth, was kept 
awake all night by the terrible odour proceeding 
from some jars of oil, which were placed imme- 
diately under his den. The next morning he 
complained to the captain, that he had not bran 
able to sleep on account of the stendi £rom:J^e 
oil ; whereupon the captain declared that there^iras 
none in the jars alluded to, making this assevnra- 
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iion in the presence of his mate and another pas- 
senger. 

As soon as B. was left alone with the said jars, 
he set about examining them, and found them 
brim full of oil ; he therefore, without the least 
ceremony, emptied them out of the cabin-window 
into the sea, and slept undisturbed for the rest of 
the voyage ; but when they arriyed at their des- 
tined porty and the captain began to unfreight 
his ship, the jars were found to be empty ; and 
immediately suspicion fell upon B., the captain at 
onde accusing him of it. B. replied by a question, 
'*If there was no oil in them, as you sol^nnly 
declared there was not, how could I have thrown 
any oil away ?*' " They were as fiill as they could, 
hold/' said the captain, ^^ and you know very well 
that I only said there was none just to quiet you !" 
^'Indeed!" returned B., ''I cannot suppose you 
were capable of telling me such an infamous false- 
hood r " Ah !" said the captain, " that's all very 
well your saying that now, but that's nothing to 
the purpose ; you have thrown away my oil, and 
you must pay me for it !" Again B. answered by 
repeating the same question to every charge that 
the captain could make, who, finding he could get 

VOL. I. B b 
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no more out of him than a repetition of the «Mae 
tormenting question, at length Bummoned B. heS^w 
a magistrate, who heard titio. charge* and al^o. fl^ 
defence; the captain .not ^wjing.'that he:>hiH) 
stated that there was no oil, but vowing that.hf 
only said so to quiet the gentleman,. . ^Tbep^" 
said B., ^^you have now impeached jow.o}iffk 
^videnoe, as any proved liar can never be legf^^J 
received as a witness in any court, in any ommiry^ 
and that you are such, you yourself have proved 
by your own confession. The magistrate oould 
do no otherwise than confirm B/s assertion. Tb/^ 
captain hesitated a few minutes, and tilien fai4» 
*^ But if my evidence won't do, I can bring forwitid 
my sailors as witnesses that they were full of ! oil 
when they were placed on board." *^That can 
avail you nothing," rejoined B. ; ^^what th^te 
might have been at one period in the jars is 
another question, you having subsequently declared 
there was none ; any person might have thrown it 
away after it came on board ; perhaps you youis^ 
more likely than any, as it was so oflfenaiye uX 
the cabin 4 reserving to yourself the intention of 
charging me with so doing, and making me pay 
for it at your own price !" At length the magis^ 
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l^ate, to cut the matter ishort, deiijan'ded of the 
captain, " What evidence have you that this gen- 
tleman threw away your oil ?' ** Because I'm sure 
'h^^did, as thesctetot prevented his sleeping,'* re- 
plied the captain. ^* But," said the magistrate, 
*^'your conjectures, as it amounts merely to that, 
lire not evidence ; and as you have no witnesses, I 
tiiust dismiss the case f and B., as usual, came off 
With flying colours. 

' ' I have seldom met with a man who had more 
biP that presence of mind which can turn to 
advantage the circumstances of the moment so 
t^eli as B. ; hence in argument he had always 
^at comitiand of ideas as well as words, that 
although he might have the wrong side of the 
question, he could mostly give the subject that 
turn which would make it appear that he had 
floored his adversary ; so that there were but few 
persons who Would attempt to argue with him, 
particularly at Smyrna, where there were not 
many individuals who could pretend to any very 
€*rong argumentative powers. 
' One evening I set out at the same time as B., 
who, acccMpding to the custom of the place, had a 
lantern with him, which was lighted, although 

Bb2 
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not dark, to save him the trouble of stopping to 
get it kindled in the street. We had not gone 
fiup before we came to a group of persons, one of 
idiotn called out, ** Look at that ehap ! he had a 
lantern to light the sun T B. stopped instlmtijr 
opposite the man, and holding his lantertt jipio 
his face said, ^ Ah ! I was looking for a ft^ol !'*-attd 
blew it out. The fellow looked confui!»ed, and'hi^ 
companions burst out a laughing ; and B., as usual, 
turned into ridicule his assailant. 

But the circumstances which tried his address 
the most happened at Cairo, which had become 
quite a refuge for outlaws^ scamps, And runaways^ 
from diflferent countries in Europe, mid at the 
hotel where B. was staying there was a complete 
nest of them, who soon marked him for their 
prey ; but they had fixed on a wrong subject, and 
whatever were the manceuvres practised by them on 
B*, he always found the means of out-manoeuyring 
them. At length, after a residence of many months^ 
constantly employed in endeavours to ba^e the 
various attempts made upon his purse and pro- 
perty, he prepared to depart, congratulating him- 
iself upon having evaded all the arts which had 
been played upon him, to draw him into their 
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wares,, and that he had still preserved .such terms 
with them as to avoid coming to open rupture ; 
tbuty just as he was setting off, several of these 
.ciayfty adventurers eame to him, begging he woiUd 
i^ke chaise of a small box of jewels, which 
.{ji^j stat^ to be of great value, and which was 
(^f^led up with every possible precaution, to be 
di^livered at a certain place indicated at Alexan- 
dria ; but B. was too keen to undertake the care 
of any packet, received from such hands, there- 
fore declined, stating that he reaUy was such a 
careless fellow that he was the worst in the world 
to, take charge of anything of value ; adding 
|Jbat if he himself had been worth preserving, he 
sb0uld have been lost long ago, and endeavoured 
to laugh it off in that manner. But they were 
not so easily to be put off from their object, and 
pressed him by every entreaty that their ideas 
could suggest; but the more they pressed, the 
more determined was B. to have nothing to do 
with their packet, and at last got clear of Cairo, 
aud of their importunities. B., howev^, had not 
been above a few days at Alexandria, before he 
heard of a Dutch gentleman having been accused 
of abstractipg some jewels from a packet given 
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into his charge at Cairo, fi. needed no further 
information to convince him that this was the 
identical packet which bos Cairo aequakitanicea 
had been bo anxious to coms^n to his cwe» and 
instantly repaired to the spot, wbere he nnderi> 
stood the accused was undergoing an eza«ihiatioA» 
and whom he found extremely agitated, labouring 
as he Was under the charge of theft, and in a 
country whare he was a total stranger. His.ai^ 
cusers were present, and, as the reaito may 
imagine, in them, B. recognised the very men 
who had destined him for their victim. They 
appeared at first somewhat daunted at the si^t 
of B., but soon recovered their audacity. 

The accusation against the stranger stated, that 
he had received a box of jewels at Cbxto sealed 
up, ccmtaining a certain number of jewds, of 
which some had been abstracted, and the box 
when delivered was unsealed ; consequently it was 
inferred that he had evened it. The unfortunate 
gentleman •could but declare his innocence^ but 
had only his own word to pledge against those Of 
his three acousers. B. then explained the eireuni^ 
stance of the box having been so earneastly pressed 
upon him* and his reasons for declining to receive 
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iU dud; requesting to examine the box, proved that 
the wax was of that duetile deseription that would> 
tf the hox were • «oiitaiBed in any trunk m port* 
manteaa exposed touthe san, or in a pocket, if 
liable to anj friction^ melt merely £rom the beat 
<tf tite 'Cikiiato ; whi^ wax, no doubts had been 
purposely selected by them to forward theur yiews ; 
at the same time observing, that, as they had noi 
exacted any acknowledgment firom the gentleraam 
specifying the contents they bad consigned to him, 
they could have no legal claim for what they 
might think propler to decUire wa^ missing. « And 
now, gentlemeui I shall address you one question," 
said B., turning to the accusers ; **as it appears that 
yott were yourselves coming to Alexandria, and, I 
have ascertained, arrived an hour or two before 
the d^Gmdanty why should you have wished anotheor 
to take charge of any thing so valuable, instead of 
yourselves being the bearers?" This question baffled 
them for a moment ; but one who had the moat 
presence of mind said that business neoessitated 
tiieir taking another route, which was ft^ more 
dangerous than that pursued by the • gentleman 
to whom they eons^ed the packet. 

The authorities were pmsasled ; but finding that 
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t^ Datehman wbb a pefton well accreidited to 
his oonral, and higiily reeomiiKmded to several 
merchants of respectafailitif, ihf&jr c<lii8ideted thst 
his word ought to have more weight than thoM 
of three individuals who were obtoflsts from tbeir 
<$oantry, not acknowledged hj the c6n8Qte''bf 
thdr nation, nor countenanced by any p&mefowysklf 
character or credit in Cairo or Alexandria : therof 
tote was the case dismissed ; at the same time the 
accusers w^^re recommended, another time, wliecii 
they trusted their property to strangers, to make 
at the time a declaration of the nature and value 
of the goods they delivered, ttad to exact an aca 
knowledgment accordingly.. 

The plaintiflb of course were indignant at th^ 
decision, but their murmurs were unavailing ; 8^ 
Mehemet Ali was so disgusted at last with thd 
various .swindling tricks, practised by the numerous 
adventurers that flocked to Egypt, that ultimately 
he would not suflfer any foreigners to enter the 
country, who professed not some calling, or had 
letters of credit on some house, whereby tlwh 
niight Appear a visible means of keeping tibem 
from want, without their being obliged to have 
reeaurse either to cheating or beggings and when 
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tbej faare arrived totally destitute^ and mthout 
tb« intention of following any trade or profess 
moUf Mehemet has tent them back whence they 

I. But it is tima J sliMMtld return to Smyrna, from 
^erioeil hare been led hr away by my kust 
iigraMioiL The manner of living at Smyrna 
amodgfit die Frank inhabitants is extremely re-* 
gabr : they breakfast generally between eight and 
iiine> and dine at one, after which (ex^cept in the 
winter), every one lies down for about a couple 
of hours, which mostly happens between two and 
five, during which period the counting*houses are 
all closed, and nothing living is to be seen but 
dogs and Englishmen (as the saying runs through- 
<Mit the shores of the Mediterranean). At eight 
they usually take tea or supper, or both; and 
afterwards the ladies meet at each other^s houses, 
and the gentlemen go to the Gasin, where they 
generally remain until midnight. 
' With the Franks and the Turks not the 
aUghtest association takes place, as, what Euro- 
pean can conform to customs which neither admit 
of .a table nor a chair? whilst you must be com- 
pelled :to eat with your fingered as knives or forks 
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are never used by them, and I am certain tbat 
there are maay Frank merohant8» who have beea 
bom in Smyrna^ and lived tfaeie all their livai^ 
who have not the Icodt Idea of Uie habilnxal ousn 
toms and mann^ of liidngt nf a^Turkiidi&mSy, 
nor perhaps ever even entered their honaeti «ibi 
the varioos transactions between the Frank nad 
Turk, they may Bometimes smoke a pipe or drink 
a cup of coffise together; but there ends tmqr 
degree of association that they ever hava with 
each other* 

The Turkish women at Smyrna entirely cover 
their fSetces with their veils; that part which is 
before the eyes being of black crape, projecting 
ah inch or two from the face, and sustained by a 
wire, they certainly are most dismal looking 
objects; the veil they wear covering almost the 
whole of the person, their figures have a most 
awkward inexpressive looking appearance,*— one 
unseemly ma^s, as it wer^ which is moved fcorward 
by a clomsy looking pair of yellow feet and legs; 
that 'being the colour adopted by Mahomet, and 
that they pride themselves on having the: privi- 
lege to wear. 

The Turkic porters at Smyrna are a most 
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remarkable race. Thej mostly «ome from a plaee 
cailed Konieh^ a toTm of Anatolia. They are 
many of them aJ»»^tely gigantic. I aever saw 
math bomense ^este and 0hoaldra« as these mc® 
ha^; in &at, their anus and legs are in the same 
prc^ortiem; Tbey often appeared to me Mke co« 
Idsfld satifTSi. Their shirts are always open at the 
hveaet^ iHsplaying a mass of hair almost like tbe 
fuTiof 8bme cmimal. They are a remarkably quiet, 
ci/>ril» inoffiensiYe people. I have seen sometimes 
a little whippersnapper of a merchant's clerk 
strike these enormous fellows^ Mdthout th^ hav^- 
ii^ £he least idea of resenting it, not from any 
^nmt of courage, conscious as they are of their 
superior strength ; but from a sort of feeling that- 
would cause them to imagine they were wrong, 
and that they merited correction, and would have 
no nu>r6 fliought of resistance than would the 
schoolboy towards his master. 

I know not anything more revolting to one's 
fedymgs liian to see a man receive pasdhely a 
blow from another ; for my own part^ I feel indig* 
naat agsinst both the striker and he thait is 
struck. I like not to see human nature so de* 
graded : there is a sort of sympathy in us for our 
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species, so that we have some feeling for the verj 
lowest being upon the earth. This may at onoe be 
proved by the sensation we feel, if we view any 
one in a very perilous situation* on the verge of a 
precipice, or on the edge of the parapet wall.<;)f 
an extremely high building; and to see any quf 
fall from an immense height, the shock, is. 9^ 
painful to the beholder, perhaps, in some instaiM2/»i^ 
as to he that falls. It was from this sort of Byi%- 
pathy^ I imagine, that occasioned me to feel .89 
hurt, when I saw one man with impunity strike 
another. 

I remembeff seeing a Turk give a Greek three 
blows with the handle of a hatchet. I was at soi^e 
distance, or I should have interfered; but th^ 
manner in which the Greek received the eha&* 
tisement was impressive. He turned his head away^ 
put his hand over his eyes, but spoke not; and 
though I despised and pitied the latter, I felt th^ 
utmost indignation against the Turk. 

Facing my windows at Napoli they were build- 
ing some barracks : the workmen were all Greek; f 
one amongst them I observed that was particujarly 
irritable; I had seen him several times tbroMf 
stones, when in a passion, at his fellow labourergi 
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yet he submitted as quietly as jpossible to a few 
strokes of the cane from a Bavarian serJeant, 
• I was informed by aii eye-witness that Captain 
Hastings, who cctomaiided, with great credit to 
fcimself, a steamer, in the service of Greece, 
iHi^a^fed his lieutenant, who never attempted the 
sfi^teSt ' resistance : it is needless to say he was 
'(jtbek; B,nd the captain, feeling that he had acted 
^6h^ly, instantly offered his lieutenant satis- 
fSctibn ; but the latter was content with what he 
had already received, yet he had given ample 
proofs that he was a man of courage. 
'' The Smyrna porters are generally, irom their 
Iffrth, destined for the humble calling which they 
follow ; in fact, as soon as they are born, their 
mothers pray to God and Mahomet, that they may 
become good porters, and as soon as they have 
isufficient strength, they are sent to Smyrna, where 
they toil for the greater part of their lives. ' They 
then contrive to make suflScient to buy a little bit 
of land in the neighbourhood of Konieh, their na- 
tive place, to which they retire ; and in cultivating 
i5heir ground, consider that they have a comfortable 
retreat. But sometimes the poor fellows perish at 
Smyrna, not unfirequently during the Bamazan, 
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which enjoins tiiem to abstain froni tasting any- 
thing whatever between snnrise and sunset \ and 
when this fast occurs in the lieat of the summer, 
the perspiration becomes i^ exci^ssive, promoted' b^ 
thedr Herculean labour, that they somethnes iall a 
sacrifice to intense thirst The burthens they catty 
are immense : the English consul assured me thai 
they usually average from between four hundred 
to seven^ and, in some instances, even reach eight. 
With these tremendous loads they walk ^with* 
their backs quite horizontal, and their heads and 
neclra sticking out like those of a TurkiBy. 

There are a ntmiber of men that wear a conncai 
sort of head-dress, which is called a calpack, and 
is pufied out to the dimensions, almost, of a kettle^ 
drum, and has a most curious effect. I had a 
great curiosity to know if these immense caps 
were hollow, or, if not, what was inside of them. 
I tried to knock my head against one in passing, 
as if by accident, hoping to push one ofl^ and 
then with an apology to have an excuse for piclcing 
it up, and peeping within ; but I could not suocioed; 
and hit upon another scheme. I took off my hat, 
and made a very low bow to several of the 
wearers; but that did not answer, as they (^y 
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t^^e meAu return a veiry respectful bend cxf tbe 
^{^d md body. However, I bad afterward^! an 
cjpportunity oi gtsdli\f^ng my euriosity, and caa 
4nd^lg)e tbat of iny f Qadera,i if tbey haye any on 
{lil^^.pulgect^.Jby asistmng them, that these heavy, 
wjtra^epua. looking head«<lresses were light as 
puO)98ibile» having nothing within them but vacancy. 
}iiws[ '^ the brokers and persons employed by the 
np/ercfaants wear this costume^, wilih long flowing 
irob^, the outer being quite loose» whilst those 
worn close to the body^ and which are mostly 
striped, are fastened round the waist, ii^t many 
f/^rthe ipore a^iring of the brokers are now 
^liming the European garb, and are frequently 
more rich than their employers^ Each merchant 
has his broker, and often, when the farmer become^ 
bankrupt, the latter has feathered his nest; he 
hitving no risk^being pi^d his commission, whether 
his employer ever obtains payment for the ^m- 
iDodity supplied or not. 

. I once went with B^ the Swiss merchant^ to 
^oml have before alluded, to dine at his brok^s^ 
M^ was an Armenian. Hisrecepti<iinofussaToared 
much. . of the ancient hosfHtality : a band 9i music 
struck up on our enti^ancei, and opuitinaed playing 
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during the whole time we were there. I observed 
a singular peculiarity on the part of the Armenian 
females, whenever they drank, they turned their 
heads aside. The mistress of the house was troly 
beautiful ; the expression was so sweet, kind, and 
modest, that a physiognomist must have loved her 
for the good feelings which her countenance pro* 
claimed. Her skin was brilliantly white ; of colour 
she had not much, but what there was, rivalled, 
in softness and beauty, the tender tint of the rose^ 
leaf. Her eyes were dark, but so veiled by her 
black silken eyelashes, that they had not that 
hard, harsh character, too often the case with those 
coal-jet eyes. The nose and forehead approached 
the Grecian ; the mouth, perhaps, somewhat larger 
than that class of beauty would admit, and, on 
that account, perchance, might have more expres* 
sion : the form of the face was also rounder than 
perfection would allow. I was told she had upon 
her a thousand pounds of jewels, which did not 
deform her so niuch as might have been expected. 
I frequently think women make a great mistake 
in imagining that jewels heighten their charms: 
there may be this policy certainly in an ugly 
person wearing them, that the eye, attr^tcted by 
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the brilliancy of the jewels, .may forget to look at 
the wearer. 

But to return to my fair Armenian.— -She wore a 
fonall gre&a Felvet jaeket^ riably embroidered with 
gold, tight in the sleeves to the wrists where they 
evened, and drooping, displayed immense bracelets, 
fbrmed of plates of gold ; a sort of silk, light as gos- 
i^amer, or sometimes of Brussels lace, very ample, 
hung from the end of the sleeve, having a pic- 
turesque efiect. The jaoket is open in front, the 
bosom being covered with a transparent silk, which 
is not bright (I believe they call it washing silk) ; 
it has a yellowish tint, but is too thin to be strictly 
delicate, and is worn by all the Greeks, as well as 
many of the Armenians. The waist was quite 
short; and on her head she wore a kind of tur*- 
ban, the folds of which were held together by a 
diamond aigrette ; a chain of the same stones hung 
r(Hind the neck, at the end of which was a heart 
of emerald, which was placed on the right breast. 

After dinner, she accompanied her husband in 
a dance of the country, in which they held the 
opposite comers of a handkerchief; the man always 
having the air of commanding, and the wife of 
obedience; as she danced she kept her eyes always 
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fixed on the ground. The fare, as might hdrm 
been expected, was sumptuous and solid, with a 
profusion of differ^it wines. The partf consisted of 
about, twenty, principi^j' composed of merdiaai^s, 
who were friends of B. ' " 

, The morals of the European society^ «t Smj!i^tl(i 
are not of the purest description. I cannot "heSp 
thinking that the constant habit of play, e^en !^ 
an honourable manner, has a demoralising > effi^t^ 
where the stake is higher than it ought to be) 
according to the player's means. I have known a 
person at Borja, or Boumabat, give a dinner, and 
invite, perhaps, a dozen persons, gentlemen only^ 

• 

The declared purpose is only for gaming, or, fts 
they would term it, playing together. What is 
the principal hope of the host but to pillage his 
guests ? and that of the guests is to pillage their 
host, or each other. They ride off together, all in 
good humour, laughing and chatting cheer the 

m 

ride there ; they arrive at their destination, and 
mirth reigns throughout the dinner, even pe^hapd 
until the tea is over; then all the intense anxiety 
of, business begins, and ecarte sways in its ftiH 
force, and continues throughout the whole mghti 
The next morning, about nine or ten o?elock, th^/ 

15 
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prepare to return; but the ride back is a very 
differ^it thing: the plundered is serious and 
thoi^htful^ however he- may endeavour to appear 
^tbejTWise; the phwiderer i^ gay, nor seeks to dis- 
simulate. But must not the feeling of harmony 
ftp4/ «wr(iw.lity to each other be in some degree 
af8fettiwl|,> in spite of attempts to seem the reverse ? 
"JJtie'j^^ndered cannot have a very grateful feeling 
tpwtards the plunderer, whilst his only consolation 
isiin the hope of an opportunity of taking his 
l>eyenge« 

i.; Bankruptcy is very frequent in Smyrna, don* 
sHl^riiJg the number of the merchants ; more so in 
proportion than in any other place I ever visited. 
But the most remarkable is, that they may be 
known to begin upon nothing but credit, follow 
business a few years, become a bankrupt, get their 
i^ffairs settled, and then live independent, without 
following any business whatever. When you ask 
tb^ explanation of this, ^*0h, because he is a 
irt^scol!" is the reply. But, rascal as he may be, all 
|iis. neighbours will visit him. Therefore are yotl 
flubject to meet with beings such as these in fref- 
queating any of the society of Smjnrna ; and some 
^^ipe are who are amongst the wealthiest, and give 
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the most stylish parties, when the means by which 
they obtained their riches are the most equivocal 
Amongst these examples was an individual, who, 
having no property whatever, was received as a 
clerk to a rich merchant ; and after a year or two 
he was taken into partnership. Very shortly 
after this, he became possessed of the entire 
concern by the death of his patron, who left an 
immense property, which agQnts of his widow and 
his relations came to claim ; but no books, no 
accounts, were to be founds Legal proceedings 
were threatened, and defied by the surviving 
partner, who, at last, compromised the af&ir by 
allowing the widow something per annum) and 
giving a certain sum to the relations. 

Thus the pennyless clerk, who, a few years 
before, no one noticed, suddenly became pos- 
sessed of an immense property, and no longer 
bothered himself with business; but, as one of 
the richest, became one of the most important^ 
men in Smyrna : and several of the first merchants 
have I heard declare, that they had the worst 
opinion of the means by which he procured his 
wealth; yet would they pay him the highest 
respect.; accept, with glee, his invitations ; pro* 
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pose his health, and accompany it with a pane- 
gyric on his virtues. Oh ! reign of humbug ! to 
what comer of the earth must one flee to get out 
of its dominions ? 

The fair sex are not very far behind the gentle- 
men in this laxity of morals. Young ladies are now 
BSid then indisposed, and recommended change of 
air and scene. The counsel is followed; they 
absent themselves a few months; return purified, 
and resume their place in the Smyrna circles. Some 
there are who have taken a little trip to Europe, 
to see France, Italy, or some other pretty country^ 
and always come back perfectly cured. Amongst 
tik^se young ladies who required a little rustica- 
tion for the benefit of her health, was one to 
whom a French gentleman was paying his ad- 
dresses ; but some ill-natured zephyr whispered in 
his ear the nature of his mistress's indisposition. 
Whereupon he repaired to her mamma, and, after 
some preliminary remarks, gave her to understand 
ti)iat he wished to decline any further communica- 
tion with her daughter. The mother insisted 
upon an explanation ; and, on being pressed, at 
last he frankly avowed that he had discovered that 
the fair but frail one had produced an offspring ! 
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to which the mother relied, " Oh, yes ; but I 
assure you, Sir, it was such a little bit of a thing 
(un piccolo piccolo, the conversation being in 
Italian), that it was not worth mentioning." But^ 
the Frenchman could not be induced to vie\y the 
subject in so indulgent a light. . •! 

As may be imagined, after the ladies get .n^-jv 
ried, they need no little country excursions ;,.but^ 
inasmuch as they are kindly disposed to look with, 
an indulgent eye upon the juvenile indiscretioASi 
of their juniors, so do they appear to think it 
might be construed into a reproach to them, if 
they were very strict and rigid as wives : heuq^ 
they hold themselves in no way bound for eve^.to 
pursue the path of dull, unjoyous constancy ; and 
sometimes diverge from it with the connivance of 
their husbands, if they take the road to wealth,, 
but certainly more often against their wills, and 
oftenest against their knowledge. 

That there are many exceptions to the a][)ove 
remarks cannot be denied; and on such except 
tions it is pleasure to dwell. Therefore shall I 
state the case of a young lady, whose extr9.or* 
dinary genius and intellect would have ren^er^d. 
her the admiration of the most refined circles of 
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ainy civilized capital. Her Datural abilities for 
mtisic were of so high a cast, that had I heard her 
t^thout seeing her, I could have supposed I was 

« . ' * 

hearing a Kalkbrenner or a Moschelles. I never 
yet heard an amateur player unite so much bril- 
liancy of touch with such force and expression, 
anci; where required, a rapidity of execution with a 
distinctness that I have seldom known surpassed ; 
and this acquired in Smyrna, where no advantages 
are to be obtained. Her principal instructress 
being her mother, who certainly had an elegance 
of taste not to be found in any of the masters in 
that part of the country. Nor were the talents 
of this young phenomenon confined to music ; she 
equally excelling in the graphic art : her paint-» 
ings, whether in oil or water colours, displaying a 
breadth and freedom, ever the heralds of real 
genius ; not the slightest sketch ever came from 
her pencil in which her mind was not conspicuous : 
and her conversation was as intellectual as might 
be expected from a being who possessed such 
strong natural powers. 

But the happiness of this interesting girl was 
early blighted. A young artist of superior talent 
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arrived at Smyrna : this opportunity was eagerly 
embraced by her parents for perfecting the studies 
of their daughter in portrait painting ; and, most 
imprudently, she was left alone with the artist for 
hours together ; whilst he was one of those young 
men the most likely to captivate a girl who had 
only been accustomed to the society of merchants 
or their clerks, and a few officers, whose strongest 
recommendation ' consisted in their epaulettes. 
Her master was not only talented as a painter, 
but possessed such mental endowments as ren- 
dered his society most desirable to a female who 
was as intellectual as himself ; and, as might be 
expected, the result was a most passionate attach- 
ment which arose between them. They knew 
too well the iron disposition of the father ever to 
nourish any hope of his consent ; as, although the 
young man was in circumstances which rendered 
him independent of his profession, yet a consul, a 
merchant, or an officer of rank, was sought by the 
ambition of her parent; whilst the mother, as 
amiable as the daughter, would rather only have 
studied that which would have been conducive to 
her child's happiness. 
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The lessons being finished, the master and his 
pnpil could no longer find any pretexts which 
could afford them the enjoyment of each other's 
society, and he departed for Constantinople ; but 
not until they had exchanged vows of constancy, 
and means were arranged for a correspondence^ 
ever beaiing in mind a plan which they had de- 
vised, which was inseparably to unite them. One 
of their contrivances for conveying a letter was at 
the back of a portrait of her god-daughter, — ^the 
mother of the child being in their confidence ; but 
her husband was to be the bearer, and some cir- 
cumstance raising his suspicions, he discovered the 
letter, and immediately delivered it to the father 
of the young lady, who, highly indignant, instantly 
wrote a letter so goading and insulting to the young 
artist, that the double wound of receiving an epistle 
from the father, expressive of the utmost con- 
tempt and abuse that language could convey, and, 
at the same time, the destruction of all his hopes 
of happiness, produced an immediate illness. A 
more genial air than that of Constantinople, where 
the winter is detestable, was prescribed, and Malta 
was fixed on, where he had relations and friends ; 
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but he was scarcely restored to them, as he died 
in quarantine. I did not know him, but was 
acquainted with a person who was also in quaran- 
tine at the same time, and who assured me that 
his lost mistress was the only subject on which he 
could talk or think ; and, in his last moments, he 
ejaculated her name. 

She, as might be imagined, was for a long period 
plunged into a deep and settled grief, from which 
she had not entirely recovered when I knew her. 
She still entered into society, with a revulsive 
feeling ; and has often declared, that if it were to 
meet any strangers, she has been ready to sink on 
entering the room. This arose, in a great degree, 
from her natural timidity, which had been in- 
creased by the unfortunate circumstances which 
had clouded her youth, and broken the natural 
energies of her mind. If asked to play before 
persons she was not familiar with, her perform- 
ance was no better than that of a child beginning, 
to learn music ; and, though possessing conversa- 
tional powers of the highest class, yet, in company 
she was totally silent. Yet I cannot, in justice, 
quit the subject without stating, however severe 
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was her father in this instance, yet in others he 
had shown himself a man of feeling ; and his cha- 
racter for honour and integrity, as a merchant, 
stood, perhaps, the highest of any man in 
Smyrna. 
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